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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Principal: JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
SPECIAL COURSES for the TRAINING OF CONDUCTORS 
and also for the TRAINING OF TEACHERS, the latter to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, have been 
arranged. A Junior Department is now open. 
LENT TERM begins on Monday, January rr. 
EXAMINATION on or about Thursday, January 7. 
FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, Saturday, January 30, at 3. 


L.R.A.M. EASTER EXAMINATION, 
entries, February 7. 


ENTRANCE 


Last day for receiving 
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D IN 1844 
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Price 6d. ; Postage, 2d. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
f HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
| HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 
Director: Sir Hucu P. Avtiex, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: Grorce A. Macmiccan, Esq., D. Litt 
Registrar: CLaupe Avewine, Esq., M.A. 

Bursar: E. J. N. Potxtnnorne, Hon. R.C.M. 

The College offers a Complete Course of Musical Education to 
pupils of both sexes, both professional and amateur. Upwards of 


seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide 
free musical education. 


Patrons: 


Classes for Score Reading, Conducting, Training of Teachers, 
Musical Criticism, and Ballet, are held at the College. 

The OPERA CLASS has the use of the fully-equipped College 
OPERA THEATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA. 

EXAMINATIONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 
in all subjects, held three times a vear, in April, September, and 
December. Syllabus and all particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the College. 


Guildhall School of Music. 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London, and managed by 
the Music Committee.) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


Principat * SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


PRIVATE Lessons in any single Musical Subject, and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 
Conducting. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 os. and £12 12 
Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teacheis 
(approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina 
tions (open to general public) free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary 
Telephone: Cent. 4459; and City 5566. 





The Royal College of Organists. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS by the President, 
De. H. W. Ricuarps, will take place on Saturday, January 23rd, 
at 2.30 o'clock. 

Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be 
had on application 

Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of 
the NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, 
Examinations, may be obtained at the College. Associateship or 
Fellowship, 6d. each (post free). 

The College is open daily from 10 to 4; Saturdays 10 to 1. 
N.B.—The attention of Members and those interested is drawn to 
the fact that an Organ Recital, by Mr. G. D. Cunningham, and an 
informal Conversazione, will follow the Distribution on Saturday, 
January 23rd. 

H. A. HARDING, “fon. Secretary. 





Late Principal (1897-1925): ALnert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 

oe oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of music 

All branches of Music taught. Day and evening Private Lessons. 

OperaClass. Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary 
String Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Chorz! 
Singing, Harmony, &c. Single Subjects taught. 

New Pianoforte Professor : 


Mr. ROBERT GREGORY. 


Mr. Gregory was Professor of the Pianoforte in Vienna for many 
years, having studied there under the eminent Leschetitzky. teacher 
of PADEREWSKI. 


Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 





LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 


FOUNDED 10913. 
PRESIDENT FOR 1926: WILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME, Mus. B. 


Organists, 


and Choirmasters of all 


Assistant - Organists, 
ligibl Register of vacant appointments. 
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Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., De J. WARRINER, 





Prospectus from the Secretary, 16, Albert Square. 


De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 
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ASSOCIATED BOARD 
R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


THE 


FOR LOCAL 


Patron: HIS THE KING. 
H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wares, K.G. 


VASEST) 


President . 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytcasus A). 


Written Examinations held in March and November at all centres. 
and November-December | 
Entries for the March-April Examinations close 


Practical Examinations in March-April 
at all Centres. 
Wednesday, February roth. 
“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., 
April, June-July, and October-November. 
April Examinations close Wednesday, February 3rd. 


ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed | 


centres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each year. 
For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 


The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 


R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 


Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, 
further information, may be obtained post-free from : 
THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Principal : DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 
Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A. 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 


Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 


Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the training of Teachers, 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 

New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. CLaup Biaes. 

New Professor of Singing, Miss Marauertte SwaAce. 


approved by 


GLASGOW 
ATHENAUM SCHOOL OF 


SESSION 1926-27. 


MUSIC. 


The Session consists of Three Terms : September 14 to 
December 5, December 7 to March 13, and March 15 to 
June 11. 

Complete Musical Curriculum. Day and Evening Classes. 

Single Subjects taught. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from : 
STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 
ATHen“2uM Buitpines, GLAsGow. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
D. Mus. (Ed.). 


Sir Epwarp Exaar, O.M., 
Granvitce Bantock, M.A., 
SESSION 1925-1926. 

The Season consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 22 to 
December 20); WINTER TERM (January 14 to April 11); SUMMER 
TERM (April 20 to July 4). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Visitor 
Director 


Orchestra, 


Paradise Street, Birmingham. — 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR ‘CHORIS STERS. 
6and 7, Biomeretp Crescent, Pappincton, W.2. 
Founder: Mr. JAMES BATES 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., Artuur G. BaTEs. 


March- 
Entries for the March- 


Entry Forms, and any 


| 


96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. 
| TOBIAS MATTHAY 
| PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 


Open to Prafessionals and Amateurs, and a!so te Children. 


The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 


experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation. 


musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings 
Mr. Frepertck Moore takes alternate Wednesdays. 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 


bor further particulars - ase apply, Mrs. Marion Coie, Secretary. 


tT HE ~INCORPOR: ATED SOC IETY 


OF MUSICIANS. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


INCORPORATED 1892. 


Past PRESIDENTS: 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G 
ARTHUR H. MANN, M.A., D. Mus., F.R.C.O., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 1922-1923. 
Cc. H. ALLEN GILL, F.R.A.M., 1923-1924. 
SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., F.G.S.M. 


, 1893-1900. 


| 
PRESIDENT 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY, 
Reid Professor of Music, Edinburgh University. 
Founded for the purpose of safeguarding the interests of 
those who practise music as a profession. 


The first broad divisions of the Musical Profession are 
those of ** Performers” and of ** Teachers,” but these 
merge into each other at many points, for it is one of the 
most healthy characteristics of the Musical 
that eminence as a teacher of music is often accompanied 
by a distinguished career as a composer or a performer. 


Profession 


and the Incorporated 
Professional 


The need for Unity is manifest, 
Society of Musicians invites all qualified 
Musicians to enrol themselves as members and assist in 
securing the same status and privileges as those enjoyed by 
other branches of the Teaching Profession. 


For particulars of membership write to :— 


Huco CHADFIELD, 
19, Berners Street, London, W.1. 


General Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
20a, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
President: A. NETTLEFOLD. 
Principal: DAVID GODELL. 
Complete training in all subjects for the Vocalist, Professional and 
Amateur. Evening Lessons. Frequent Students’ Concerts. Free 
Scholarships Prospectus from Secretary. Mayfair 3819. 


PAPER WORK py Mus. B., F.R.C.O. 
OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 


** Your lessons and ideas splendid.” 
* Your excellent models make my attempts look cold.” 


RECENT SUCCESSES, 
including the only pupil sent up, January, 1925. 
2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 
“ E. B.," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1, 





Lecture-LEsson Crass by Mr. Marrnay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 


This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Ter. 





» 1924-1925. 
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REFLECTIONS ON LISZT 
By ERIK BREWERTON 
I. 


The title of the standard German life of Liszt, 
in three volumes, ‘ Liszt the Artist and the Man,’ 
expresses a fundamental difficulty in dealing with 
him. 
the death of the musician, the artist comes into his 
own and the man sinks almost out of sight. In 
spite of a rather morbid curiosity for personal 
details, which from time to time manifests itself 
in the press, to the very large majority such men 
as Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, and Wagner have 
become de-personalised, so closely and _ so 
constantly have they been identified with their 
works. With Liszt this process can hardly be said 
to have taken place. ‘The artist and the man are 
curiously intermingled, so that the inequalities in 
the work of the artist persuade the critic to 
investigate the character of the man, whilst the 
splendour attached to Liszt’s name and_ the 
multifarious activities of his life give a peculiar 
flavour of their own to the quality of his work. 
The result is that all those who sincerely wish to 
come to some decision about Liszt the artist, have 
an uncomfortable feeling that whatever they say 
will be biassed by their sympathy or by their 
aversion for that astonishing man whose portraits 
still seem instinct with life and animation. 

This bias was specially noticeable in Liszt’s 
lifetime, and, as he bitterly complained, the chief 
drawback in the way of a substantial recognition 
of his contribution to music lay precisely in his 
past celebrity as a pianist, which he was never 
allowed to forget. First impressions endure, and 
Liszt, in his early years, cultivated the cities of 
Europe too assiduously for him to be seriously 
regarded as anything else but the brilliant pranzste 
improvisateur, the lionised member of Parisian 
salons, and one, if we are to believe Heine, who 
on a tour with Rubini, the tenor, included bouquets 
and laurel wreaths in the list of their joint expenses. 
It is always difficult to be fair to versatility, and 
the public, somewhat deficient in imagination, is 
apt to dispose of those who solicit its patronage in 
a rough-and-ready fashion which, from the stand- 
point of adequacy, often leaves much to be 
desired. Popular opinion in its taste for 
simplification, in its desire to find one strong 
characteristic which will elucidate a man’s whole 
life, may be on right lines. Versatility may be a 
mistake ; it may seriously embarrass the will. But 
there are certain mistakes which are the privileges 
of superior minds, mistakes which inspire a touch 
of envy, arguing as they do a richly-stored and 
prodigal nature. The feeling against versatility 


It is to the advantage of criticism that with | 





may be connected with that ‘long-lived -political 
principle which exploits the individual for the sake 
of society. We judge the tree by the fruit it bears 
for our consumption ; we value the past only for 
its contributions to the present. Too often a 
rudimentary reading of history prevents us from 
seeing valuable elements in the character of the 
man or of the age just because it is not in the 
direct line of our own development. Yet the 
character of each may have a colour or a con- 
sistency which will justify it to the discerning 
imagination when the ruthless tests of the modern 
world find little or nothing in it to remember. 
Our own feebleness is rebuked by all that is great 
enough to be itself, and when we admire novelties 
it is partly because those who create them suggest 
a lack of self-reliance which pays an_ indirect 
compliment to us. No doubt it flatters a 
man’s vanity to be found interesting when 
his neighbour is ignored, but | such publicity 
would mean nothing to a Shakespeare or a 
Beethoven. Men like these are imposed by a 


‘small minority on society which, as a whole, may 


be said never to rise above certain rough notions 
of them, notions which are sometimes wrong. 
The difficulties that people find in modern music 
are trifles compared with those privations and 
hardships which have to be supported before the 
pilgrim feels that he can call some composer 
truly a classic. It is a very big assumption of 
one’s own importance to talk confidently of the 
first-rate. ‘To acquire and retain a purity of taste 
demands a high degree of asceticism and a cruel 
restriction of the sympathies. ‘Those cannot be 
blamed who are modest enough to enjoy the 
foothills of music and do not care to make 
frequent excursions into the peak-district. Besides, 
we lOve the knowledge that comes from experience ; 
the pure milk of the word is not a heady enough 
draught. With all our admiration for the classics, 
with our inner conviction that we shall come back 
to them in the end, like prodigal sons, with 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas pointing out 
the way, we still feel that we must first carouse in 
the land of Romance before we can rest our 
weary limbs on the calm heights of Olympus. 
The reaction against romanticism has gone too far. 
Certain French writers, not content to indicate its 
follies and extravagances, have almost denuded 
Europe of all intellectual and artistic attraction 
from Rousseau to Wagner. In literature they wish 
to return to the 17th century, and in music 
they fall back on the Couperins, on Gretry, and 
on Rameau. Such austerity provokes a certain 
obstinacy, and if it continues many of us will soon 
be buying complete editions of Byron, de Musset, 
and Victor Hugo, and be demanding a revival of 
the operas of Weber and of the Symphonies of Raff. 

The versatility of Liszt and his remarkable 
sensitiveness to the movements of the century which 
his long life almost spanned, make it extremely 
difficult for any single person to arrive at a just 
and comprehensive opinion of him. Musicianship 
is not enough to judge a man who quite seriously 
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exposed nimself to ali the thfuenges thet surrounded 
him, and aspired to make his music a complete 
summary of them. For Liszt brought a new spirit 
into music, whereby it ceases to be what it was to 
Haydn and Mozart and their predecessors—a gift 
quite consistent with ignorance and a narrowness 
of outlook. Liszt, seeking his gospel in Beethoven, 
attempted to make music a power commensurate 
with life, finding its inspiration in the sights and 
sounds of nature, in the messages of books and the 
intimations of the other arts. Just as by Goethe 
was revealed that ideal of general culture of which 
we find little or no trace between the Renaissance 
and the French Revolution, an ideal with which 
Matthew Arnold attempted in his genial way to 
indoctrinate this country, so Liszt made it his 
ambition that henceforth the musician would be 
regarded as nobly essential to civilisation, precisely 
because he made all that was best in civilisation an 
essential part of his nature. Liszt from an early 
age had the taste for precept as well as the power 
of example. Like Goethe, he planted his feet well 
in the furrows of this life, and was not content to 
let his dream plead for him in its ivoried isolation. 
In the eyes of the young romanticist who, in 1835, 
wrote his essay ‘on the situation of artists and 
their condition in society,’ music was no longer 
something sufficient to itself. It must take up arms 
like literature in the conflict of ideas ; it must have 
its manifesto, its charter of Rights. That Liszt 
threw down this challenge at a time when society 
found it rather absurd that a young pianist should 
attempt to discuss anything outside the scope of that 
amiable diversion which it supposed it was the aim 
of crotchets and semiquavers to provide, says much 
for the courage and range of his ideas. Since 
Liszt, musicians no longer have the rather simple 
and unimpressive views of a Haydn or of a Schubert. 
They are not even satisfied with such hazy notions 
as Beethoven acquired from Plutarch. They steep 
themselves in Nietzsche like Strauss, or in theosophy 
like Scriabin, and to understand their compositions 
demands a knowledge and a sympathy that cannot 
be imbibed in the academies of music. 

This tendency, the necessity for which many 
who react against modern music are inclined to 
question, has a strong bearing on the whole aim 
of musical composition. It implies that the 
musical sense is not independent and complete in 
itself. Music is not, as Walter Pater maintained 
it was, in a well-known passage in one of his 
essays, “the type and measure of all the arts,’ 
because, as he said, it presents an identification of 
matter and form, of subject and expression which 
the other arts, notably that of lyrical poetry, 
constantly aspire to but never quite attain. For 
to make music part of a loose federation, to 
submit it to the sights and sounds of nature, to 
put it in touch with the beauties of poetry or of 
painting and expect it to translate them, is to deny 
that each art has its own sovereign power, its own 
special responsibilities to its material, its own 
untranslatable element of sensuous beauty, and is 
to affirm that poetry, music, painting, and the 





other arts are ‘but translations into other 
languages of one and the same fixed quantity of 
imaginative thought.’ 

This theory of the inter-relation of the arts, 
which Liszt openly professed and practised, forms 
the logical basis of all programme music, and is 
only possible to an advanced and _ complex 
civilisation rich in the appeal which the symbolical 
exercises On sensitive and highly-evolved minds. 
Programme music is represented by all those who 
can neither compose nor listen to music without 
associating it with other thoughts and emotions. 
This association is of an imaginative kind, and has 
no necessary connection with that crude realism 
which the French and the Italians often find to 
their liking. The distinction would lack validity to 
those purists who anathematize the whole theory. 
But granted its legitimacy, it is idle for us to 
expect from such music the same level of achieve- 
ment, the clearness, conciseness, and cohesion that 
‘absolute’ music provides. It bears in this sense 
the same relationship to classical music that 
Shakespeare’s romantic drama bears to the classical 
drama of the Greeks, being richer in characterisa- 
tion and contrasting elements, but less sustained in 
tone and grandeur of purpose. The classical critic 
will always find rubbish in Shakespeare’s best plays 
and, similarly, romantic music on a big scale is 
always ‘patchy.’ Programme music, as Liszt 
expounded it, is implicit in the romantic move- 
ment from its start. He was probably right in 
finding his authority in some of the later works of 
Beethoven which he would have called programme 
music with the programme undivulged. Schumann 
infuses his dreams, his conceits, his feelings of 
love into his early pianoforte compositions. Change 
the spirit of the individual and we have the less 
provincial Chopin glorifying his country in his 
Polonaises. Change it again, and we have Berlioz 
with a keener eye for the concrete, or Liszt fresh 
from the excitement of reading Dante, Petrarch 
Byron, and Lamartine. 

Whether the composer concentrate more on the 
nature of his own moods or on the outside influences 
that determine them, is merely a matter of 
temperament; there is no real difference in 
principle. In each case he starts from his own 
particular feelings, and the only diflerence that 
arises is that of treatment and presentation. When 
Schumann, Debussy, and Moussorgsky give us 
their impressions of childhood, it is less from the 
standpoint of music proper than from sympathy 
with the temperament working through it that we 
prefer one to the other. There is nothing further 
from the doctrine of ‘art for art’s sake’ than 
romantic music of which programme music is a 
natural extension. 


Il. 


It is perhaps fortunate that theories are not 
very powerful in musical matters. The public 
takes its good where it can find it. It can enjoy 
Wagner without first masticating his theory of 
opera. Judging each composition separately on 
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its individual merits, and not on the theory it may 
illustrate, it is thus saved from the dire alternative 
of accepting all programme music ev d/oc or of 
refusing to be pleased by many captivating and 
delightful works. Leaving the abstract question 
of programme music to those whose appetites are 
whetted by a rather dry bone, we shall probably 
find more substantial fare in a rough inspection of 
Liszt’s own practice. From such an examination, 
it does appear that Pater is justified in his 
charge that those who, like Liszt, believe that one 
art can be adequately expressed in terms of 
another are handicapped through a bluntness of 
sensibility, whereby they ignore the important fact 
that the sound of music, the colour of painting, the 
rhythm of poetry, each contribute something to 
the art in question which inheres in it so closely 
as to be a vital and inseparable part of its nature. 
All good style, such a critic would maintain, is 
based on a keen and delicate sensibility to the 
medium through which the artist works. Only 
through this instinct can the strokes be sure, and 
the vague and the experimental be avoided. 

The numerous arrangements Liszt made, his 
alternative versions, his transcriptions not only of 
the compositions of others but of his own, must 
throw some suspicion on the soundness of his 
theory and on the excellence of the greater works 
which represent it. Let the artist experiment if 
he will, but is it entirely unreasonable in the 
interests of style to expect something occasionally 
in the nature of achievement? How seldom does 
Liszt suggest that the ambition to frame his 
message once and for all in unmistakable linea- 
ments permeated his being! It is only sincerity, 
enthusiasm, and fastidious care in the romantic 
composer which can compensate for the lack of 
that unity, that proportion, and that universality 
which the classical composer provides. The bulk 
of Liszt’s music may be described as exclusively 
experimental. The pianistic and orchestral effects, 
the improvisatory nature of his writing, the 
inherent poetical intentions all point to this 
dominant characteristic. Liszt ‘tries things on’; 
he is a gambler who plays always boldly and 
often with success. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that his melody is 
weak whilst his themes or ‘ motifs’ are remarkably 
interesting. Every man draws benefits from his 
defects, and Liszt’s comparative impotence in 
melody is compensated by a happy knack of 
condensing or of sublimating his idea in a short 
and pregnant theme and by the skill with which 
he decorates and transforms it. ‘The bold chords 
in the ‘Chapel of William Tell,’ the superbly 
defiant introduction to the Fantasia quasi Sonata, 
“After reading Dante,’ show the true orator’s gift 
of summing up the situation in a graphic and 
memorable phrase. Nietzsche has called Wagner 
a miniaturist, and certainly in this gift for ‘motifs’ 
which he turned to symbolical uses Liszt strongly 
resembles Wagner. Though the systematic practice 
of ‘theme transformation’ only occurs with the 
period of his orchestral works, the idea may be 





discerned in his earlier pianoforte music, which he 
wrote before he knew Wagner and became one of 
his greatest admirers. In the way they cultivated 
this seminal music, the two part company, for 
what Wagner treated symphonically, Liszt could 
only elaborate rhapsodically. There are continual 
gaps in Liszt’s workmanship which variations, 
repetition, and cadenzas do their best to conceal. 
Thus his lack of melody, which the early Russians, 
who suffered from the same weakness in construction 
abundantly possessed, becomes deplorably conspic- 
uous, and the musician is assailed with a sense of 
tedium as he makes his way through the larger works. 

It would be unfortunate if Liszt, when he 
abandoned Paris for Weimar, in 1847, imitated the 
action of the dog in the fable which dropped its 
bone in snatching at a shadow.  Saint-Saéns 
hazards the view that Liszt contemplated a musical 
empire in which he should represent the glory of 
instrumental, and Wagner that of operatic music. 
Anyone who examines the B minor Sonata, the last 
work of importance Liszt wrote for the pianoforte, 
must notice a distinct change of style. It was 
written in 1853, when the composer was well 
launched on his series of orchestral poems and his 
‘Dante’ and * Faust’ Symphonies. Except for this 
solitary work he abandoned, from 1847 onwards, all 
serious composition for the pianoforte. ‘The Sonata, 
dedicated to Schumann, and admired somewhat 
dutifully by Wagner, no doubt reveals maturer and 
more earnest thought, but whilst sensationalism 
has diminished, it must be confessed geniality has 
diminished with it. In spite of its length, its 
touches of mystery, and the fugal treatment of one 
of the themes—a feature Liszt probably borrowed 
from Beethoven—the Sonata is not a happy 
nor a convincing work. Compared with the 
Dante Fantasia, written fourteen years earlier, it 
is less lyrical and spontaneous. The themes, 
transformed with abundant ingenuity, are neither 
beautiful nor even arresting in_ themselves. 
One cannot but feel that Liszt, in exchanging his 
earlier French Romanticism for the heavier German 
brand, in preferring the prophet’s mantle to the 
poet’s laurel, has been affected, to doubtful 
advantage, with a laborious idea of culture which 
he has acquired from the study of Goethe, the 
correspondence of Wagner, and the companionship 
of his encyclopedic friend, the Countess of 
Wittgenstein. Why Liszt from entering on his duties 
at Weimar abandoned pianoforte composition, when 
a few years before he had proclaimed in one of his 
published letters his entire devotion to the 
instrument, is a pretty subject for speculation. 
But then we know that Goethe was not musical ; 
he only inferested himself in it with professorial 
pedantry. Wagner played the pianoforte 
atrociously ; and, as for the Countess, she regarded 
Liszt as an apostle, not as a pianist. With the 
Rome period, which embraces Liszt’s last twenty 
years, we have the embarrassing spectacle of a 
life divided (like Gaul!) into three parts, each of 
which has no comprehensible connection with any 
of the others. 
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The passing of Liszt’s first period would not be 
regrettable if it merely signified the passing of 
operatic paraphrases, of the * Liebestraiime,’ and 
of Fantasias on ‘God save the King’ and the 
* Marseillaise.’ Those who are satisfied to confine 
themselves to this side of his work fail to appreciate 
those occasions when the eye was less blood-shot, 
the pose less dramatic, when the mo/to appasstonato, 
the rinforsando, the molto espressivo and agttato 
were less copious, those occasions when the first 
two books of the “Années de Pélerinage’ were 
written, the concert Studies, ‘Waldesrauschen’ 
and *Gnomenreigen,’ and such songs as *The 
King of Thule.’ 

Further, if Liszt’s temperament led him into a 
facile and sometimes offensive emotionalism 

how fond he is in his melody of hugging the 
sentimental third of the scale !—a vice which many 
people have greedily welcomed, the same people 
in the excess of their devotion have distorted with 
an undue emphasis the style of playing which his 
pianoforte pieces demand. Liszt’s writing is seldom 
of that forceful nature which invites a_ heavy 
Jortissimo. It is not thick like Brahms’s, not 
close and nerve-shattering like Rachmaninov’s or 
Medtner’s. It is doubtful whether Chopin in his 
greater works does not require more power and 
effort. It would be easy to show from many of 
his pieces, including the ‘Hungarian Rhapsodies’ 
themselves, that a brilliant iridescent effect is 





but sympathetic and faithful reproductions, where 
only the mass of sound and the variety of timbre 
which the orchestra possesses would be lacking. 
In the more familiar transcriptions of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, Liszt went 
even farther, and aspired not merely to popularise 
some attractive melodies, but to create pianoforte 
pieces in which the full significance of the songs 
is brought out and even heightened through the 
many resources of the instrument. Thus to 
transmogrify on the pianoforte songs by Schubert 
| and Schumann is an audacious undertaking, but 
‘there are one or two cases where the composer 
may be said to have succeeded, to have worked up 
}again the substance of the song with the energy 
}of a divining enthusiasm, so that, as a_ piece, 
*Friihlingsnacht’ becomes more intense and 
throbbing than is Schumann’s original song, 
whilst Schubert’s setting of Shakespeare’s Serenade 
is invested with a romantic feeling full of charm. 
If we add the Studies after the Caprices of 
| Paganini, the transcriptions from Bach’s organ 
works, the ‘Soirées de Vienne’ after Schubert, we 
have the nucleus of a mass of pianoforte arrange- 
ments by ‘Tausig, Busoni, Godowsky, Reger, and 
others which have conferred new prestige on the 
instrument. This hybrid music will always arouse 
the resentment of the purist, and it must be 
admitted that much of it is admired more as a 
tour de force than as anything else.  Reger’s 








more often desiderated than a massive fortisstmo. 
Liszt should be played, as a rule, inconsequentially 
and with a certain far. ‘To play him as he is 
often played, with a work-a-day expression, with 
hands vigorously * pitching’ into the instrument, is 
ruinous. His difficult pieces are not meant to 
sound very difficult. They are meant to dazzle, | 
certainly; but that is not the same thing. A| 
mountain looks difficult, a fountain dazzles. ‘There 
is no artistic gain in the idea of difficulty, in 
shaking the perspiration from the hair and making 
explosive grunts towards the end of the second 
Rhapsody. Dazzling effects, on the other hand, 
have a certain rank, a place in the purlieus. 
This thrill is latent in much of Liszt’s pianoforte 
music, though it is surprisingly seldom realised, 
so that an unhappy and maimed result is brought 
about, as if a peacock should flaunt its beauty 
in the rain. 

If the study of Liszt’s original compositions 
brings into prominence defects which seem implicit 
in the theory of music he propounded—an experi- 
mentalism, a paucity of melody, an undue reliance 
on ornamentation, and an excessive sacrifice of the 
beautiful to the dramatic—in his arrangements and 
transcriptions for the pianoforte, which are only 
another branch of the same theory, he originated 
a new type of art of considerable importance. In 
his early years he arranged for the pianoforte 
Beethoven’s Symphonies and notably, considering 
the difficulties of the task, Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie 
Fantastique.’ He informs us, in writing of these 
occupations, that he aimed at making such arrange- 
ments not mere specimens of useful hack-work, 
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arrangements of Chopin are too brutal for a 
refined taste, and Godowsky’s ingenuity—has he 


not written nine diflerent mefamorphosen of 
the ‘Black Key’ Study ?—bewilders the fingers 
and almost stupefies the mind. There are 


distinct signs that pianists are stung by a desire 
to exhaust all the possible effects of which their 
instrument is capable, and that they have forgotten 
everything else in this affliction. The tremendous 
impetus that Liszt gave to pianoforte playing cannot 
be properly appraised by merely indicating the 
great abilities of the numerous pianists who found 
their inspiration at Weimar or Buda-Pesth and 
handed it on with their own glosses. If the claim 
to use the pianoforte for purposes of astonishment 
becomes general, Liszt might be the first to deplore 
the fact, but his example would be largely responsible 
for it. What we may allow or even encourage in 
a few extraordinary personalities may be deplorable 
when imitated by others quite differently endowed. 
Every teacher knows this, and has puzzled his 
casuistical wits over it. For the achievement is 
often missed, but the example always remains, and 
therefore, to rely on personality in teaching may 
prove a mischievous method. Far too many hot- 
headed amateurs and students think of pianoforte 
music in terms of Liszt’s second Rhapsody or of 
Tausig’s arrangement of Bach’s D minor Organ 
Toccata. ‘They tend to regard such music as 
characteristic of the pianoforte, not as something 
off the main line and exceptional. 

Finally, the subject of these arrangements and 
transcriptions suggests the grand defect of Liszt’s 
character, a lack of personality in the high sense 
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of the word. A strong character will not overflow 
with sympathy, for such effusion betrays a lack of 
original pith and force. In that Liszt was prodigal 
of sympathy to others, we can deduce that he 
needed it badly himself. He seems to have 
caught with fatal facility the tone of the different 
societies he frequented. His early compositions 
reflect French romanticism on its literary side ; his 
concert paraphrases the atmosphere of the Italian 
opera-house, which, curiously enough, in _ his 
writings Liszt despised; in his songs we find 
not very successful attempts to capture the spirit 
of the German * Lied,’ whilst in his last phase, he 
seems to have dreamed of becoming a re-incarnated 
Palestrina. This emulation of the chameleon 
makes him extremely fascinating but equally 
elusive. We cannot help suspecting a lack of 
balance, a character ma/ assts, as Heine described 
it. Liszt had the dubious merit of seeing good in 
evil; it seemed to give him great pleasure to 
exercise a redeeming love and trick out a rather 
ragged tune in sumptuous robes. The first tune in 
his Fantasia on * Rigoletto,’ for example, assumes 
at its first appearance a profound and tearful manner, 
makes grave and moving gestures, and quite 
captivates the pianist who can enter into the spirit 
of the game. This extraordinary susceptibility, 
the master motive of Liszt’s life, this. eager 
responsiveness to literature and to other arts besides 
music, will prejudice in his favour all those who 
love a versatile and spendthrift nature, but none 
the less it savours of a dissipation of energy which 
a man who is convinced of a definite vocation 
cannot afford freely to indulge. Musical opinion, 
while it has grossly under-estimated Liszt’s capacity, 
has not been unjust in its stubborn refusal to 
consecrate his name. He has not convinced it, 
not even that part of it half ready to be convinced. 

The closing words of Matthew Arnold’s essay on 
Heine come pat to the mind, and although we 
gladly credit the musician with an entire freedom 
from that pettiness and malice which distinguished 
the man-of-letters, they are pertinent enough to be 
inserted here : 

He had all the culture of Germany. In his head 
fermented all the ideas of modern Europe. And what 
have we got from Heine? A half result for want of 
moral balance and of nobleness of soul and character. 
That is what I say. There is so much power, so 
many seem able to run well, so many give promise of 
running well, so few reach the goal, so few. are 
chosen. Many are called, few chosen. 


ON TEMPERING THE WIND 
TO THE SHORN LAMB 
By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


Most people believe that the saying ‘God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb’ is a Biblical 
truth. They do greatly err. It is o¢ from Holy 
Writ, the author being that unholy (natheless 
Reverend) writer, Laurence Sterne. Neither is it 
true, because lambs are rarely shorn, and are not 
therefore the particular object of providential 








treatment. But though it is neither Biblical nor 
true, it suggests the kindly counsel that we must 
deal gently and sympathetically with the young. 

In the world of music there are, for every 
grown-up person, a hundred who are young and a 
thousand who are very, very young. In actual 
years, these youngsters range from seven to seventy. 
With those tender souls then we must deal kindly 
and sympathetically. 

The first thing to remember in dealing with the 
young of all ages, if we wish to be kind and 
sympathetic, is that the food which is good for 
grown-ups may be unpleasant and even injurious to 
children. Now the grown-ups in music find, 
quite naturally, that the diet of Bach is very 
wholesome, and because they find it wholesome they 
think that the young should find it wholesome 
too. Reasoning on this wise, they produce volumes 
of Bach-for-Beginners, full of the worst and dullest 
specimens of Bach’s compositions that a cruel 
and conscientious collector could possibly get 
together. No doubt these little pieces, when 
played by a finished pianist, are quite attractive, 
but the beginner never makes them sound even 
remotely like music, and the result is that he gets 
a false and harmful idea of the great Johann 
Sebastian. Most reasonable and lively children 
loathe these little pieces, and turn with delight to 
Schumann’s ‘Album for the Young,’ which 
contains many pieces which can be made to 
sound like music even by the beginner. 

This same system, the system of feeding the 
young on beef instead of upon milk, obtains among 
the musically young in the world at large. It is 
known as educating the masses. I have known 
flocks of villagers, with no education musically, 
inveigled into a sacred concert of which the 
principal fare was Palestrina, the rest of the pro- 
gramme being devoted to Byrd and Tallis. As I 
watched this assembly of innocents gazing with 
astonishment at the efforts of the singers to keep 
their parts, I could not help wondering what they 
made of it all, and what they really said at home 
when out of earshot of the performers and the 
concert-promoters. 

No one doubts the greatness of Byrd, ‘Tallis, 
and Palestrina, but are they really the most 
suitable food for infants? Is there any disgrace in 
performing simple quartets like Mendelssohn’s 
*Ocome, every one that thirsteth’ or Farrant’s ‘Lord, 
for Thy tender mercies’ sake’? Is there no virtue 
in anyone except Byrd? Are the simple melodies 
of Handel, Schubert, and Beethoven so shameful 
that they should be kept a secret from the ears of 
innocent childhood? Doubtless the music of 
Palestrina and Tallis is most purifying to the soul, 
but have not Beethoven and Handel any virtues 
whatsoever? ‘The waters of Abana and Pharpar 
may not indeed be as healing as the waters of 
Jordan, but have they not the power at least to 
quench the traveller’s thirst ? 

If we think back into the days of our childhood, 
shall we not find that we loved many things which 
we now have put away as being childish things ? 
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I am told that a distinguished man, as a child, 
loved the ‘March of the Troubadours’ above all 
the treasures of music, and he has lived to become 
a Professor of Music. But thé educationists pay 
no heed to the feelings and limitations of their 
audiences. They give them a fine sample of Bach, 
and if that is not appreciated, they dose them with 
Palestrina, very much after the manner of two 
British workmen attempting to explain the way to 





a Frenchman : ‘Do he understand what you says ?’ 
asks No. 1. ‘No,’ replies No. 2. ‘Well,’ says 
No. 1, ‘heave half a brick at him.’ 

Every one admits that the education of the| 
masses is an admirable thing, but is this education | 
conducted upon the right lines? What are the | 
masses being educated for? For the appreciation | 
of Handel? Certainly not. For the appreciation 
of Beethoven? I don’t think so. For the egguecio: | 
tion of Mendelssohn? ‘The idea is ridiculous. | 
‘Then what are they being educated for? For the | 
appreciation of a certain type of music which the, 
educator has only learnt to appreciate after years | 
and years of study. It is as obviously foolish as | 
attempting to teach English by reading © The} 
Amazing Marriage’ to an audience which has | 
never advanced beyond the stage of pot-hooks | 
and hangers. | 

In attempting to educate, we must put ourselves | 
into sympathy with the pupil, and we must} 
remember that all men are not made alike, and | 
that some men are physically and mentally | 


| correspondence pages of this journal. 


Hd Libitum 
By ‘ Feste 


My criticism of the Leeds Festival Choir’s 
performance at Queen’s Hall has been taken in 
very bad part. An interview with Mr. C. F. Haigh, 
the Choir Secretary, appeared in the Yorkshire Post, 
headed ‘A Vigorous Leeds Retort,’ and a letter 
from the same gentleman will be found in the 
I have read 
both fulminations carefully, and have also gone 
over my December article ; as a result I see no 
cause to take back a word. For Mr. Haigh’s 
“vigorous retort’ and somewhat abusive letter 
contain no real answer to my criticism. On the 
contrary, the excuses he puts forward imply agree- 
ment with it. One of these excuses—lack of proper 
rehearsal at Queen’s Hall—I mentioned myself as 
a reason for the choir’s failure to reproduce its 
Leeds form. I spoke also of the fatigue due to the 
early morning start, the journey, and the strenuous 
time the choir spent in London prior to the concert. 
But Mr. Haigh will not admit that the choir was 
affected by these things: 

The journey [he says, in the Voréshire ost interview] 
had nothing to do with it. . . . 2 \s to the choir being 
tired, I have never heard more brilliant singing than 
in the Ninth Symphony. 

Nor have I, and in my article I said so, in almost 
those very words. But everybody who has had 
much to do with any kind of musical performance 








incapable of appreciating anything but the most | knows that a chorus or orchestra is more likely to 
obvious rhythms and melodies, though the tastes, ‘show its fatigue in music of a delicate, subtle 
even of such unmusical people, may be improved | character than in loud, brilliant work, where the 
to a certain extent. Also we must remember that | difficulties are mainly physical and of the type that 
really appreciative listeners do not always wish to | can be overcome under the stimulus of excitement. 
soar into those regions where it is an effort even | In music so intimate, and so poetic (in a curiously 
to exist ; they are human, and like to move about | remote way), as that of the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ 
in safe and pleasant ways. Thus it is probable | and in the delicate tip-toe passages of the Scherso 
that an audience of cultivated musicians who do|of Hoist’s Symphony, the difficulties are not 
really love Brahms’s E minor Symphony would not | physical but psychical. The call is not for brilliance, 
applaud it so enthusiastically as they would Mr.| power, or physical endurance, but for alertness, 
Plunket Greene singing ‘Trottin’ to the fair.’ | control, and imagination—sensitive qualities that at 
Not to appreciate the former is a misfortune, not | once lose their fine edge under fatigue. Mr. Haigh 











to appreciate the latter is probably conceit. | is not wise in contending that the singers were none 
the worse for their long day and railway journey. The 
obvious answer is that no soioist would expect to be 
in good form at an evening concert after a strenuous 
day that began long before sunrise. (As I pointed 
out last month, one of the contingents of the 
choir left home between four and five a.m. 
Even when due allowance is made for the 
stimulus that the members of a big choir feel when 
warmed up and at work, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that, individually, they were a good bit below 
their best. Art is so much a matter of nerves and 
temperament that Mr. Haigh pays his choir a very 
poor compliment when he claims that its singing 
was not adversely affected by conditions that would 
take the bloom off any soloist who was more than a 
mere well-made machine. _ If a singer tells me that 
he can rise at four, travel in a crowded carriage from 
Yorkshire to London, spend the afternoon making 
gramophone records, and still be at his best in 


Is it not better that a man who has never heard | 
anything but the poorest and most vulgar of songs | 
should experience the wholesome delight of hearing 
one of Schubert or Stanford? That a man who has 
never thought of dance-music except in terms 
of American Jazz, should hear the exquisitely 
varied rhythms and harmonies to be found in the 
dances of Schubert and of Brahms? That a man 
who has developed a taste for Irish whiskey should 
have an opportunity of developing a taste for 
Handel’s Largo? It is doubtless a misfortune 
for the unmusical (among whom we should have 
to number Lord Tennyson and Dr. Samuel 
Johnson) that they cannot appreciate the higher 
flights of music, but if they can appreciate the 
simple works of really great men, let them be 
given the simple works, and let the Scribes and 
Pharisees remember that to be appreciated by the 
populace reflects no discredit upon a composer. 
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difficult work in the evening, I should be ready to 
admit that he had lungs of leather, a forehead of 
brass, and the constitution of an ox. But I should 
have doubts about his equipment on the artistic and 
temperamental side. However, I doubt very much 
if any of the members will agree with Mr. Haigh 
that they were all as fresh as paint. So I hope 
they will not accuse me of describing them as 
leather-lunged and brazen-browed. 


Mr. Haigh’s letter gives me little to answer, 
because (as I said above) it tacitly admits that 
my criticism of the Queen’s Hall performance had 
foundation. But when he points out that it is 
* foolish’ to compare the Queen’s Hall performance 
with that at Leeds, he forgets that I began my 
article by saying that I could make no such com- 
parisons, as I had not been present at the Leeds 
Festival. I concerned myself only with the London 
performance, and I found fault with the singing on 
certain grounds which were explicitly set forth. By 
making excuses for the choir—lack of rehearsals at 
Queen’s Hall, different constitution of the orchestra, 
reduction of the choir to a mere two hundred and 
fifty (!), &c —Mr. Haigh tacitly agrees with those 
who hold that the performance was not so good 
as that at Leeds. But a critic’s concern is with 
the actual performance, not with all sorts of 
extenuating circumstances, though as a rule his 
sense of fairness will lead him to mention any vital 
ones that are known to him. 


If London is prepared to pay the cost of a visit of the 
full Festival Chorus, including that of travelling up the 
day before, and to provide the singers with an orchestra 
familiar with the works they are asked to sing, and, 
further, giving them an opportunity of rehearsing in the 
hall where they are to sing with the orchestra, I feel 
satisfied that the Leeds Festival Chorus will sustain the 
reputation which it at present has, and which * Feste’ 
and other Southern writers endeavour to whittle away. 
The first part of this paragraph is practically a 

repetition of what I put forward in my article as a 
possible explanation of the shortcomings of the 
performance. But when Mr. Haigh accuses 
Southern writers of endeavouring to whittle away 
the reputation of Northern choirs he is (to put it 
frankly) talking sheer nonsense. One of the most 
damaging criticisms came from Mr. Ernest 
Newman, who certainly cannot be accused of bias in 
favour of Southern choralism. No; the boot is on 
the other leg. For many years past the best efforts 
of London choirs have been belittled by Southern 
critics who have made a fetish of Yorkshire 
choralism. No matter how well Southerners 
have sung, they were usually reminded that 
they had not the vigour of Yorkshire singers, and 
that, on the whole, though they might pass for 
London, they were a poor lot. We have never 
denied the vigour and enthusiasm, and, within 
certain obvious limits, the technical skill of 
Yorkshire choirs. But vigour and enthusiasm 
are only a part of a choir’s equipment. Mr. Haigh 
says my criticism is prejudiced. It would be more 
to the point if he would bring forward some 
evidence in answer to it. 


I quoted some views from critics of repute as 
to the choir’s hard tone, lack of subtlety, and 
apparent inability to sing Aranissimo, or even piano. 
Now it is significant that in all the reports I 
have seen of the Leeds Festival and of the Queen’s 
Hall performance, I do not recall that a single 
writer praised the choir for beauty of tone, delicacy 
of nuance, or subtlety of_expression. These, after 
all, are among the supreme tests of a choir, and 
when we find some critics complaining of the 
absence of such qualities, and the remainder 
significantly silent concerning them, we may 
reasonably assume that the choir concerned is 
lacking in those directions. Mr. Haigh no doubt 
has astack of press cuttings at his elbow. If he will 
quote any evidence to the contrary from reputable 
critics, I will gladly give them publicity. 


Inthe Yorkshire Post interview Mr. Haigh says : 
When we got to (ueen’s Hall at 1.30 to rehearse, 
we found the organ locked up, and nothing on the 
orchestra except a piano badly out of tune. Also the 
hall had been let to another body for a rehearsal that 
afternoon, so all that happened was that the chorus 
learned where their places were, and sang * Jerusalem ° 
and ‘God save the King’ to the accompaniment of 
the piano. 

We shall all sympathise with the singers here, but 
one naturally points out that when a choir arranges 
to come to London to sing a difficult new work 
it should (if only for the sake of its reputation) 
stipulate for adequate rehearsal facilities. More- 
over, the gramophone recording was not the result 
of a sudden whim. A choir doesn’t stroll around, 
hit on a gramophone factory, and (adapting Mr. 
Wemmick’s remark on a happy occasion), say 
‘Hullo! here’s a gramophone factory! Let’s go 
in and be recorded !’ 

The question naturally arises: Was the gramo- 
phone recording the cause of the sudden alteration 
of the rehearsal hour from the afternoon (at the 
R.A.M.) to the morning? This change could not 
have been made without Mr. Haigh’s knowledge, 
and nobody knew better than he that the choir 
could rehearse only in the afternoon. His com- 
plaint on this score seems disingenuous. 


Among the correspondence this matter has 
brought me is a long letter which I feel I must 
quote. It is private, but the writer says ‘if any 
part of it is useful for shielding your ~ bloody 
head” you are welcome to use it.’ As he does 
not wish to become embroiled, I respect his desire 
for anonymity, but I add that his views have 
weight as coming from one of the finest choral 
trainers in the country (he does zof live in the 
the south, but on the other side of the ‘Trent), 
and a_ distinguished musician as well. He 
did not hear the London performance, but he 
was at Leeds, whither he went ‘humble-minded, 
with recollections of the glorious work before the 
war.’ He says he got very few moments of real 
pleasure from the singing (I condense, but give 
as nearly as possible his exact words). Most of 





the climaxes in the B minor Mass. were 
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splendid, but as a whole that work was done) that hasa big name and can produce a shattering 
indifferently. ‘There was never a piantssimo, the |/ortissimo whenever it is called for (and often 
soft singing was heavy, and there were some bad | when it isn’t). 
inaccuracies. In the Dvorak “Stabat Mater’ the) Mention may be made of a striking example of 
standard was that of any ordinary country choral | this critical leniency. When the much-boomed 
society. The Bax motets were ‘really quite funny.’| Vatican Choir came to London, nobody denied 
This matter is too important for mincing words, so| that the absence of blend in the loud passages 
I add that the writer blames Coates for this, on the | was appalling, owing to the forced tone of the 
ground that he did not understand the works and | boys and the shouting of the tenors. Yet only 
that he is not a choral conductor—with which | about three critics fell foul of the visitors on that 
latter point I agree. But all the fault was not} score. (One of them, I remember, was Mr. Scholes, 
with the conductor, and my correspondent truly|}a Yorkshireman and a keen judge of choral 
says that for a Festival choir to be a minor third} singing). The rest implied that we must not 
flat, as the Leeds choir was at one point, is| expect Italian ideals of choral singing to be the 
decidedly unexpected. The Bax performances are|same as ours. Nevertheless there are only two 
summed up as ‘a travesty.’ The singing of the ways of producing the voice, .one right, the 
choir in the Holst Scherso was |other wrong. The critics, as one man, would have 
.. . a surprising feat. They romped through with great | damned an Italian prima donna who discharged 
skill, ran away with their conductor, and sang it more | such top notes as these young Tuscans inflicted 
quickly than one would have thought possible. on us. Yet a soprano is a soprano all the 
P : = : | world over, and although the sopranos in Central 
— from this, the er ae of 8 Symphony _ Africa may be allowed to scream (just as they may 
showed the faults I myself ventured to point out : | do other savage things, such as eating their political 
Page after page of ff was sung with a ‘hefty | opponents), there is among civilised races pretty 
Yorkshire forte’ . . . no understanding of the words |general agreement as to what constitutes rightly 
or appreciation of the beauty of the lines they were | mt “he 
supposed to interpret. . . they could not have sung | Produced and musical tone. This standard applies 
some of the strange concoctions of Handel’s librettists ‘even more to ensemble than to solo singing. 
with less feeling for English. . . the tenors nearly | Without it, a proper blend of tone—even exact 
always jarred, the altos were sepulchral, the sopranos | intonation—is impossible, just as in an orchestra 


very often metallic . . . And yet the critics raved! 
—-. said in the —— (before the event!) that | the whole beauty of the mass can be upset by a 


this choir sang the B minor Mass better than any other | few over-blown or otherwise badly-handled _instru- 


choir in the world. They all assumed that because it | ments. ‘To hear the rapturous expressions of the 
was Yorkshire the singing was bound to be good. TI | public over these Vatican yowlers and shouters one 
thought: If all the fine points in choralism for | , , “ 
which men like —— and —— are working are to be | WOuld imagine that ensemble was merely a matter 
disregarded by newspaper critics who take famous | Of moving together and getting loud and soft at 
choirs at their face-value and allow their judgment to |exactly the same time. If there were no more in 
be swayed by climaxes, all we have to do in order to | it than that, choralism, chamber music, and 
attain eminence is to give our choirs their head and let : . 
them rip. orchestral playing would be as easy as shelling 
peas, instead of being among the most exacting 
At the risk of falling out with some of my|(and most enjoyable) of tasks. There are scores 
fellow-scribes I am bound to say that there is a/ of skilled choral trainers with high ideals scattered 
good deal of ground for the writer's concluding| about the country, some of them in centres that 
sentences. Without a doubt critics as a body are | (musically) are off the map. They look to the 
less stringent than they should be in regard to the| crack choirs and the critics for help in realising 
fundamentals of choralism. They readily—and | their ideals. Hence my outburst, which (incredible 
rightly—haul choirs over the coals for bad rhythm, | as it may appear to Mr. Haigh) is not based on 
loss of pitch, and poor diction ; not often enough | anti-Yorkshire feeling. I commend to his con- 
do we find reference to such vital points as blend, | sideration a temperate and sensible paragraph by 
nuance, and variety of tone-colour and power. At “H. T.’ in the Yorkshire Post. The writer says 
the close of the Queen’s Hall performance that| that the Musical Times criticism of the London 
has led to so much pother I discussed some of | performance of Holst’s “Choral’ Symphony “is 
the points of the singing with a London daily| severe, but it will do the singers no harm if 
newspaper critic for whose opinions in general | they will only take it to heart, instead of merely 
have great respect. His only response was, ‘Oh! | resenting it.’ 
my dear fellow, you are too exacting.’ But the} A correspondent warns me that if I continue on 
finest compliment we can pay a choir of world-| my present course I shall need police protection 
wide reputation is to be exacting, and I maintain | when next I visit Yorkshire. Already, he says, I am 
that until critics demand, on the interpretative side, | losing all my friends in that part of the country. Not 
as much from our premier choirs and choral| all, surely! I can think of a few who still retain 
conductors as they do from our best soloists, | their share of Yorkshire sportsmanship and liking 
orchestras, and orchestral conductors, the standard | for blunt, plain speech. To this remnant I say, in 
of choralism will not get back to pre-war level,| conclusion: (1) That I have heard most, if not 
and the public will remain in its present compla- vall, of Yorkshire’s crack choirs during the past 
cent frame of mind—easily satisfied by any choir | twenty years, and, judging from the present Leeds 
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body, I am convinced that there is a considerable 
drop from the pre-war standard ; (2) Since the 
war I have heard at various competition gatherings 
about a hundred Yorkshire choirs of various types 
(male, female, mixed, and school, from small and 
largish centres, village, and town), and many 
hundreds of choirs of similar calibre in all parts 
of the country on both sides of the Tweed. Asa 


result of this wide sampling I am left with a very | 


clear impression that in every respect save mere 
numbers and weight Yorkshire, so far from being 
in front, is behind the best local choral centres 
elsewhere. With its unequalled resources and 
enthusiasm it ought easily to lead the country, 
and it will no doubt do so when the collective 
Yorkshire head returns to its normal size, and 
Yorkshire ideals in choral tone are concerned less 





Occasional Wotes 


In the Canadian Forum appears an article by 
Fred Jacob, headed, ‘Earthly Choirs,’ in which the 
writer is at pains to belittle choral singing. He 
scoffs at the idea of Toronto folk thinking that ‘the 
existence in their city of a large and successful 
choral society gives them an enviable eminence in 
the musical firmament.’ He says they would be 
chastened if they went to cities where ‘higher forms 
of music’ are cultivated. ‘They would find them- 
selves in much the same position as the grower of 
prize cabbages who had wandered by mistake into a 
gathering of specialists in orchid and rose culture.’ 
He adds that the attitude of these favoured cities 
towards choral singing is ‘ kind but condescending.’ 

This attitude, however, is no indictment of choral 
singing ; it merely points to a deficiency on the part 
of the condescenders. The choral repertory includes 
a good proportion of the finest work of Bach, Handel, 
Brahms, Parry, Stanford, Elgar, and the great poly- 
phonic schools, sacred and madrigalian, of England, 
Spain, Italy, France, and the Netherlands, and folk 
who are ignorant of it, or deaf to its beauty, have 
no cause for pride. Mr. Jacob’s view that this field 
of music is no more than a cabbage patch merely 
shows his limitations. However, he kindly admits 
that choirs have a place, though he goes on to 
say that their place is in churches rather than 
in concert-halls. He overlooks the fact that such 
works as the B minor Mass, the ‘ Missa Solemnis,’ 
the Elgar oratorios, and, indeed, most large-scale 
works, call for choral and orchestral resources, 
facilities for rehearsal, and convenient seating 
arrangements, that are rarely found even in_ the 
largest churches, and never in_ small _ ones. 
Moreover, the heavy cost of soloists and orchestra 
has to be met, and for this a collection in a church is 
usually a poor substitute for the box-office. These 
are the conditions in Great Britain, and we presume 
they are not very different across the Atlantic. 

Mr.: Jacob of course makes much of the usual 
threadbare objection to oratorio in the concert-room : 


Oratorios are the most incongruous of art-forms, if 
they can be called an art-form. In the concert-hall 
the tradition of their performance is unspeakably 
awkward and ugly. They are presented with a back- 
ground of men in conventional evening dress and 





women in ghastly white that accentuates any natural 
homeliness they may possess and disguises the 
possibility of beauty. 

But what’s the matter with these costumes? If 
orchestral players may do their job in ‘conventional 
evening dress,’ why mayn’t choralists? As to the 
women in ‘ghastly white,’ if that colovr ‘accentuates 
the wearer’s natural homeliness’ and makes it 
impossible for a woman to look beautiful, why do 
brides allow themselves to be decked in white? 
There are not many more pleasing indoor spectacles 
than the white-clad ranks of a choral society. 
Presumably Mr. Jacob would have them all turn up 
in any colour they like, the result being a blinding 
patchwork of clashing hues. 

However, the soloists are his chief aversion : 

In the foreground the soloists are grouped. Before 
you stands St. Paul or Elijah, clad in modern * soup- 
and-fish,’ while angels and virgins wear dazzling 
creations—a jarring spot of flame in the conven- 
tional colour scheme. 

But for the life of us we cannot see anything more 
incongruous ina singer in evening dress impersonating 
the Prophet, than in another similarly clad representing 
the young lover in a song-cycle. In fact, as the great 
majority of songs call for characterisation, Mr. Jacob’s 
objection might quite well be applied to solo singers 
asa body. Of course, the costume doesn’t matter a 
rap to a hearer with imagination. Even on the stage 
it matters little, as was shown in the recent revival 
of ‘Hamlet’ in modern dress. People who went 
prepared to scoff found themselves (the first 
shock over) held by the poetry and drama as 
they had never been held in a ‘realistic’ pro- 
duction. The conventionalist is not the Elijah ir 
evening dress, but the prosaic Jacob in front, who, 
unable to imagine a Prophet, must needs be helped 
by the figure of a man in flowing garb, with beard. 
Mr. Jacob clearly attends the wrong place of enter- 
tainment. He is cut out for the cinema, where 
everything shall be made clear to him by means of 
‘close-ups,’ and elucidatory texts in doubtful English. 
After a longish course of the ‘movies,’ he will be ripe 
for the opera, where his imagination will be called on 
for a little gentle exercise at times. In due season he 
may come back to the concert-hall and hear a 
‘soup-and-fish ’ clad man singing (say) the ‘ Erl-King.’ 
If he can sit through it without protesting that the 
singer is representing all the characters (though not 
rightly clad for one of them) and that there is no horse, 
he may consider himself well on the way to making 
good his natural deficiencies. 


Mr. Jacob admits that choirs may be of service in 
small centres, to which sphere, apparently, he would 
confine them : 


In the nature of things, secular choral societies 
belong to small cities and towns. In communities 
where musicians who rank above the mediocre are 
scarce, and where there is not sufficient money to 
bring in high-priced artists, they can, at least, 
organize acceptable choirs. A capable leader will 
weld indifferent material into a fairly acceptable whole, 
and it proves an effective centre for musical culture in 
the town. To choral singing must be given the 
credit of having done more than anything else to bring 
the mass of Canadians into touch with the better forms 
of music. I suppose that choirs and community 
singing may be ranked as the strongest forces in the 
fight against the execrable influence of American jazz. 
For what it has done to further the cause of art, let 
all praise be accorded to choral music. 
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It seems to us that a form of musical activity that, 
on Mr. Jacob’s admission, has done so much for 
music in Canada deserves something better than the 
curmudgeonly attitude he shows elsewhere in his 
article. Even after having said the above, he adds 
(lest the choral reader should be unduly puffed up) : 

But don’t let us run away with the notion that a 
choir can ever be the last word in achievement of any 
so-called musical centre. 


Not many choralists make that mistake, we think. 
Their periodical concerts almost invariably bring 
them into touch with music that would otherwise be 
outside their experience. At many such concerts 
there are first-rate instrumental solos, often chamber 
music items, and in cases where the orchestra and 
chorus join forces in a big work, an orchestral item 
is often included as well. Even if the member of a 
choir went through life on a diet of fine choral music 
only, he would be spiritually and artistically not ill- 
nourished. He might go further, and fare much 
worse. And Mr. Jacob’s warning applies equally 
to other musicians. Don’t we know the fiddler 
who never sees farther than the bridge of his 
instrument (which is not much beyond the bridge of 
his nose); the pianist with nothing more than a 
narrow range of solos and teaching pieces; the 
organist whose horizon is bounded by the curtains of 
his organ-loft ; and the concert- and opera-goer with 


an ear (or eye) for no performer other than a ‘star’? 


Mr. Jacob has other grievances against the choir. 
He has discovered that ‘it lacks the variety of voices 
to be found in the orchestra.’ Terrible! But a 
string quartet shows the same lamentable deficiency, 
yet nobody complains-—indeed, some of us are held 
by the string quartet for that very reason, long after 
the richness of the orchestra has begun to cloy. 
More : 

A choir is not as perfect a medium as an orchestra 
for expressing the personality of a conductor. 


Worse and worse! Still, a choir does something 
not unimportant if it expresses the personality of the 
composer. 

I do not know whether a musician of genius could 
become a prima donna conductor in choral music, like 
so many of his orchestral brothers. Perhaps he could 
if he thought it worth while. 


But we hope he won't. And if every prima donna 
orchestral conductor disappeared, or became a 
reformed character, there would be few tears shed 
by musicians. Only here and there a ‘star’ 
worshipper (among them, no doubt, Mr. Jacob) 
would make his moan. 


Mr. Jacob ends by making some captious references 
to the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir. Here is his 
crowning complaint : 

There is another test, and it is one that the 

Mendelssohn Choir has not met successfully. To me 

it seems the most vital test of all. All forms of 

interpretative artistic activity ought to lead to creative 

activity. If a musical centre turns out a number of 
notable pianists, it should sooner or later produce a 
few composers, inspired by the other activity. But the 
career of the Mendelssohn Choir has been lamentably 
sterile. In more than a generation it has given no 
impetus to creative activity in our midst. Perhaps 
the existence of the choir moved Dr. A. S. Vogt to 








write his charming ‘Indian Lullaby,’ but other 

composers of whose works the chorus has given the 

initial performance found their incentive elsewhere— 

I mean composers like Dr. Healey Willan and 

Dr. Ernest MacMillan. The great failure of the 

Mendelssohn Choir has been as an inspiration to 

creative work. It has not stirred the vital spark in a 

native composer. 

This is surely charging a choir with undue respon- 
sibility ! A choir’s job is to sing. It has no concern 
with creative activity beyond encouraging it by per- 
formance. Moreover, musical history does not support 
Mr. Jacob’s theory. Were Bach’s immense choral 
works the result of stimulus by a big, or even efficient, 
choir? We know that the reverse was the case. He 
had a mere handful of singers, and those not of the 
best How much had Beethoven to do with choralism 
immediately before writing the ‘Missa Solemnis’ or 
the Ninth Symphony? How much choral activity, 
apart from that in a few churches, was there in 
England when Handel wrote his string of oratorios ? 
If Mr. Jacob is logical he will proceed to attack the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House because, after 
all the years it has been at work, and in spite of the 
vast sums of money it has spent, it has produced no 
American opera composer. Similarly, what has 
Chicago got to show in the way of orchestral 
composition as an outcome of the work done by 
Stock and his predecessors? No; Mr. Jacob must 
try again. If he can find no more solid objections 
to choralism than those in the /orum article, 
Canadian choirs can go ahead. They need not worry 
about a stray Jeremiah—especially if his name 
happens to be Jacob. 


The appointment of Dr. Henry G. Ley to be 
Precentor and Organist of Eton ts a matter for 
general congratulation. Of Dr. Ley’s playing and 
other musical qualifications for the post it is 
superfluous to speak. Hardly less important, however, 
is his fitness on the ground of personality. His happy, 
genial disposition may be depended on to make a 
ready appeal to the youth of Eton. He begins his 
duties shortly after Easter. His predecessor, Mr. 
Basil Johnson, retires after holding the post since 
1914. That Mr. Johnson has done notable work in 
laying the foundations of sound musical taste among 
his charges is shown in the syllabus of the House 
Competitions that took place on December 14. The 
eighty pieces chosen by the representatives of the 
nineteen competing houses are all good, the composers 
most drawn upon being Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
and Chopin. ‘The bulk of the events were pianoforte 
solos, of course, but there were also a fair number of 
violinists, one flautist, three organists, one ‘cellist, 
one clarinettist, one violist, and some ensemble duos 
and trios. We like the enterprise of College B, 
whose entrants chose the A//egretto of Beethoven’s 
seventh Symphony, arranged for two pianofortes 
(eight hands), a duet for viola and ’cello (Andante by 
Kreuz and a Bach Gavotte), and a pianoforte solo 
(Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor), the two ‘reserves’ 
choosing pianoforte solos— Rachmaninov’s * Melody’ 
in E and Schumann’s ‘Warum.’ (The ‘reserves’ are 
called on in the event of a tie between two houses, or 
the unavoidable absence of entrants proper.) The 
whole syllabus shows a standard of taste and accom- 
plishment undreamt of not many years ago. There 
are few more hopeful features in the musical life of the 
country to-day than the réle now played in public 
schools by music of the best type. 
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On the vocal side the ‘broken voice’ is of course 
an obstacle, but good work is done. We have read 
with interest and enjoyment the von College 
Chronicle account of the singing competitions held 
in November. The classes were for bass soloists 
and quartets, and, as in the instrumental contests, 
only the best was good enough : 

The choice of songs this year was especially 
interesting. Brahms was popular; the French carol 
was unusual; and there were two ‘basso profundo’ 
songs from * The Magic Flute,’ which showed that 
there were still some deep and powerful voices in 
the school. 


We like the little touches of the embryo critic in 
the report. Thus, the singer of the French carol 
produced ‘a firm, soft tone, making every word clear.’ 
The third place in the solo class was shared by two 
aspirants ‘who both sang as if they were well 
acquainted with the rules of the game, though their 
voices lacked volume of sound.’ In the quartet 
class,‘ some had not completely mastered the art of 
singing in tune.’ One of the winning party apparently 
has an accommodating voice, for we read that ‘the 
treble was extremely good, although officially a tenor 
according to the Musical Society register.’ In regard 
to another quartet, we are told, ‘the audience noticed 
that it possessed an extremely good treble.’ The 
audience had its views on .interpretation, too, for 
the chronicler says that the judge ‘did not tell us 
which of the two renderings of “ Phyllis” he 
preferred—a question which was much discussed in 
the audience.’ Capital! It makes us wish we could 
hear the rival Phyllises, and take a show of hands 
on them. 


In the Sackbut for December appears the first 
instalment of a remarkably thorough and instructive 
piece of work-—‘ A General Index of Modern Musical 
Literature in the English Language, including 
periodicals, for the years 1915-1925,’ by Eric Blom. 
It will be completed in about eight issues of the 
Sackbut, and in book form should prove to be of very 
great value to writers, lecturers, teachers, and keen 
musicians generally. 


We have received for notice the first number of a 
new monthly—the Vance Musician. It may count 
on the best wishes of musicians so long as it sticks to 
Ne. 3 of the aims set forth by the Editor : 

To help in the movement to raise the artistic 
standard of modern dance music, and to improve the 
social and professional standing of the players. 


We know nothing about the second of these points, 
but, like most of our readers, we are painfully 
aware of the need for an improvement in modern 
dance music. We suggest, however, that the way 
of improvement should be along the lines of 
original composition, not, as is too often the case, by 
a system of petty larceny. We raise this question 
because of an article in the Vance Musician headed 
*‘Squashed ! Not quite: Classical Melodies in the 
Ball-room.’ The writer, who signs himself ‘ B.’ sets 
out to defend the stealing of other men’s brains- 
though naturally he doesn’t give it so crudea descrip- 
tion. He describes it as ‘The use of classical 
melodies in modern dance music,’ a euphemism 
which reminds us of Ancient Pistol. Did the rascal 
steal? No! ‘A fico for the phrase! Convey the 
wise it call’ The Dance Musician writer brings 





forward some elaborate excuses for ‘conveying’ 
other composers’ work, but all are alike feeble. 
His first plea is that ‘ the great composers themselves 
had no highfalutin’ notions as to the sacred nature 
of their works. They were, the majority of them, 
kindly, broad-minded folk’—the logical conclusion 
being that the laws of property are suspended in 
proportion to the kind-heartedness of the victim. 
The real reason, of course, is that the composers 
have been dead so long that copyright does not 
exist. Let ‘B.’ try his hand at ‘ conveying’ tunes 
from contemporary composers, however ‘ kindly and 
broad-minded’ they may be ! Nobody objects to 
quotation, or even to arrangements of classical 
excerpts, provided they are issued honestly as such. 
But what would be said of a writer of fiction who 
lifted stories word for word from (say) Sterne, Scott, 
or Dickens, incorporated them in his own work, and 
published the result with his name on the title-page 
as author? No words would be minced in sucha 
case, and we do not propose to mince them in 
discussing the musical parallel. 


‘ J.’s’ second reason is even more naive : 

Secondly, I see no earthly reason why intelligent 
and refined people who extract pure delight from 
beautiful melody, should be expected to dance to 
commonplace drivel. 


Nor do we. But the remedy is obvious, The 
business of dance-music composers is to compose 
dance music. If they can achieve nothing better 
than what one of themselves describes as ‘common- 
place drivel’ they should take up some other form of 
industry. Then follows this humbug : 


A beautiful melody makes anyone who hears it cleaner 
and better in soul, and no matter how, when, or where 
it is played, it cannot fail to do good, and what is more, 
its surroundings cannot degrade it. 


However, some of these ‘composers’ admit that 
there are limits : 


It is very wrong, and shows lack of taste, to use 
certain melodies of a sacred nature, also to take a 
piece at random out of a great art work is an abomin- 
able thing. But what may be termed the classics of 
the romantic school, more especially those simple in 
form and construction, such as the smaller works of 
Chopin, Liszt, Schubert, or Schumann, can be used 
without mutilation or loss of beauty. 


And he mentions as an example his own *‘ Love’s 
Dream’: 


In this I have simply used the world-famous 

* Liebestraume’ of Liszt and the C minor Prelude of 

Chopin, retaining all the original harmonies. . . . 

Again, in ‘ Elegy’ Valse I have been able to reproduce 

in its entirety a world-famous classic, and I am un- 

ashamed, for I feel that the haunting beauty of the 
thing will do good wherever it is heard. 

This is all very well, but whose name appears on 
the title-page—that of Liszt, Chopin, and the com- 
poser of the ‘world-famous classic,’ or that of this 
dance- music ‘composer’? The repetition of the 
idea of the stolen music ‘ doing good wherever it is 
heard’ is nauseating. The melodies used in this way 
are always of the most hackneyed type, and may be 
heard at almost any hour of the day or night in the 
concert-room, the cinema, the restaurant, on the 
domestic pianoforte, and via gramophone and wire- 
less. If ‘B. and his like want to justify their easy- 
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going methods of boiling the pot, let them do some | Edinburgh and Glasgow, at Hereford and Norwich k 
research work and make use of fine tunes that may | Festivals, and on tour with the Shinner Quartet and J 
have been overlooked by others. To appropriate | other combinations. Lectures by Mr. J. A. Fuller- e 
groups of familiar pianoforte classics, tack them} Maitland, at Leighton House, and Mr. Charles I 
together, and sell the result as one’s own work, is a| Williams elsewhere, were illustrated by her scholarly N 
kind of activity that cannot be defended. However, | interpretations of selected themes. At a dinner given A 
let us be thankful that ‘B.’ has ‘retained all the} during the Jubilee rejoicings, in 1897, by a hundred a 
original harmonies.’ If his skill in harmony is no} representative women to a hundred well-known men, a 
greater than that of most of his colleagues, he has| Agnes Zimmermann represented music. In 1894, she tl 
the best of reasons for leaving well alone. was one of the performers at an evening party in the a 
Grafton Galleries, given in honour of G. F. Watts and u 
We gather from one of the advertisement pages | Joachim, and in 1904 she was on the committee for 
that ‘B. is Mr. Emile J. Bennet, F.R.S.A., gold | the reception given to Joachim to celebrate the sixtieth ba 
medallist, &c., who announces himself, without a| anniversary of his débat in England. Though Miss Ww 
qualm, as ‘composer’ of the ‘Love’s Dream’ men- | Zimmermann’s public car¢er was a good deal inter- P 
tioned above. He is also responsible for *the famous | rupted for eighteen years by her devoted attention to F 
Moody Valses.’ What is a ‘Moody Valse’? The} Louisa Lady Goldsmid, whose home she shared after * 
answer is given in an article called ‘ Progress’ : | the death of Sir Francis Goldsmid, she never lost re 
The introduction of emotional music in the ball-room, eaearenS her art, and continued to oo her annual 
notably a number of * Moody Valses,’ mostly of a recitals for several years in succesion, with Herr von be 
sombre character, marks a further development ‘in the Zur-Miihlen. After the death of Lady Goldsmid, Miss ™ 
right direction. These valses take the dancers through | Zimmermann lived first in Green Street, and after- w 
a series of emotional states, thus enhancing the enjoy- wards in Devonshire Street, where she gathered round a 
ment of the brighter fox-trots and one-steps. Though | her old and new musical friends, her ‘ Wednesdays’ te 
called * Moody,” the new valses cannot be said to | and annual musical parties keeping her in touch with P 
produce depression, but they certainly do bring about younger artists, whom she helped ro bring to notice. GC 
a pleasant state of melancholy, much appreciated by y S aed eis sgeattecs Bs b 
the intelligent dancers of to-day. So far the melodies One of her greatest pleasures hog to play for the f 
used in the valses have been drawn from the great | Students in the Working Women’s College in Fitzroy , 
classics, and the original harmonies retained. As Square, where she rejoiced in giving of her best to a ~ 
music, therefore, these numbers must rank higher than singularly receptive audience. After such a concert in I 
much of the present-day ball-room music. 1gtt, one of the audience wrote : J. 
The vision of the intelligent dancers of to-day The supreme treat of the evening was of course the a 
footing it in a pleasant state of melancholy is playing of Miss Zimmermann, whose greatly-honoured 
amusing. As the melodies are drawn from the| "ame means so much in the memories of concert -goers 
great classics, and so are guaranteed to make them| Who were young with her in the ‘eighties. We well 
cleaner and better in soul, besides taking them remember sitting expectantly for an hour on the stairs 
; . 3 “at a a of the old orchestral entrance to St. James’s Hall, even . 
through a series of emotional states, it is evident| before that decade, and one special occasion, when 
that if we want good value for our shilling we Miss Zimmermann presented her own scholarly third ‘ 
must frequent the local Palais de Danse. Sonata for pianoforte and violin, in the first per- 
In wishing our new contemporary all success we} formance of which the composer had the assistance of a 
refrain from suggesting that its influence should be Madame Norman-Néruda, is marked with a white 
used against the kind of thing discussed above, for} stone in our student life. 
we observe that the composer, or, rather, the compiler For many years before her death Agnes Zimmer- " 
of ‘Love’s Dream,’ &c., and other moody con- mann’s sight was failing, and latterly she had depended 
coctions, happens to be the Editor. on her marvellous memory for her répertoire. By the be 
help of special glasses she could look up passages, Me 
IN MEMORIAM AGNES ZIMMERMANN: and even occasionally ‘spell out’ new works, but she o 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER, 1847-1925 was unable to join in any concerted music, in which p> 
ae eh at one time she had so much excelled. She was a . 
By Lapy ARBUTHNOT constant attendant at the Royal Philharmonic Society 5 
To the majority of musicians and music-lovers of | concerts, being a Member of that Society; also, as a B 
the present day the mention of Agnes Zimmermann | Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music, she took a A 
would chiefly recall her well-known editions of the | great interest in the Academy’s concerts and other per- , 
works of Mozart and Schumann and the Sonatas of|formances. During the centenary celebration of the i 
Beethoven—classics to which she brought stores of | R.A.M., in 1922, she was present at the crowded : 
accumulated knowledge and the most painstaking | reception at Queen’s Hall, and at many of the - 
accuracy. In the musical world of the ’seventies,|concerts given during the week. One of her “ 
eighties, and ‘nineties, Agnes Zimmermann occupied | compositions was played at a performance of works 4 
a central place among artists. She was a familiar|by former students. Among her special treasures re 
figure at the Saturday and Monday ‘Pops’ in| was a fan, decorated on either side by painters or : 
St. James’s Hall, both as soloist and in collaboration | musicians, and bearing the signatures of Brahms, P 
with those masters among instrumentalists, Joachim, | Rubinstein, Clara Schumann, Sir Charles and Lady 7 
Madame Norman-Néruda (Lady Hallé), Ludwig] Hallé, Joachim, Piatti, and others ; also an album 
Straus, Piatti, and others. In all the ‘musical| with sketches, letters, and inscriptions by famous men = 
matinées’ and fashionable concerts of those days | and women—a ‘nonsense flower,’ Personia Lacrymosa, . 
Agnes Zimmermann took part. She also visited| by Edward Lear ; the whole of ‘ Abt Végler,’ tran- B 
Leipsic, Hamburg, Berlin, Brussels, and Frank-| scribed by Robert Browning; a drawing of Rubin- 
fort, often in conjunction with Dr. Joachim. | stein, by Alma Tadema, on a programme ; autographs a 
At the Hallé concerts at Manchester, Agnes} of Lord Herschel, Max Miller, Madame Schumann, : 
Zimmermann was a frequent and welcome visitor,|G. F. Watts, Stephen Heller, Moscheles (Leipsic, J 
and also at the great English provincial towns, at| 1865); verses written on the music-room at : 
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wich Rendcomb by’ Sir Thomas_ Erskine May ; | writers and novelists. It seems to be agreed, for 
and J. Joachim ‘In remembrance of our beautiful|example, that hardly any English writer has 
er- evening at dear Macfarren’s,’ 1868, and again in| exerted more influence on novelists (and therefore on 
arles 1881; a sketch by Leighton and another by| readers, including musicians), both English and 
larly Miss Mary Anne North; Stockhausen, Jadassohn, | Continental, than Sterne; and his influence is still 
‘ven Anton Rubinstein, 1886, Hans von Billow, Sgambati| far from exhausted. In fact, there is room for a 
dred and Sarasate, 1879, at Frankfort. The fan and| monograph on the part literature has played in 
nen, album are bequeathed by Miss Zimmermnan to| regard to the work of the great composers—not in 
_ she the Royal Society of Musicians, of which she was| connection with such obvious and often superficial 
. the a member ; her library of music and MS. compositions | details as programme bases, but in the matters of 
and to the Royal Academy of Music. | general mood and style. 
: for Miss Zimmermann had a genius for friendship, but} Mr. Bedford is a great hand at tables. He gives 
tieth with strongly marked likes and dislikes. Hermemoryj|a very valuable one, wherein the chief works of 
Miss was. never-failing, and her talk was animated and| Schumann are presented in chronological order 
iter- pointed with apposite stories and reminiscences. opposite important contemporary musical works 
n to Her charities were innumerable, and though she lived | by other composers. ‘This is highly suggestive. 
ifter and died a devout Roman Catholic she never allowed | For example, the fact that the ‘ Papillons’ appeared 
lost religious differences to interfere with her sympathies, |in the same year as the first book of Mendelssohn’s 
nual and numbered among her circle of friends members | ‘Songs without Words,’ sets the reader speculating 
von of the Anglican and Jewish Churches. She/as to why one of the two works is to-day so much 
Miss will be greatly missed by those intimate friends| more alive than the other. When we have got the 
fter- who survive her. In 1924, at her annual musical | answer we shall have done a useful bit of criticism 
und afternoon, she played with wonderful insight and | in the matter of style. 

ays’ tenderness of feeling, and it was remarked to the} Mr. Bedford is a little too prone to apologise for 
vith present writer by Dame Millicent Fawcett and Miss | writing the unpleasant truth, ¢.g. : 

tice. Garrett that they had never heard her play more | It is annoying to have to face so frequently this 
the beautifully or with more depth of feeling. Many | disappointing side of Schumann’s character [his begging 
rrov friends were present at the Requiem Mass at} and borrowing]. 

: . ’ . "e , > | 
oa ~—e James S; Spanish Place, on November 18, the | But biographical haloes are no longer the wear. We 
rtin Philharmonic society being represented by Mr-.| want to know our composers, partly for the human 
J. Mewburn Levien. interest, and even more for the full understanding of 

ie — — their music. ‘Their faults, no less than their virtues, 
d influenced their work, and, oddly, sometimes the 
> The Musician's Bookshelf | excellence in the music has its source in the w eakness 
: of the composer, and wice versd, So let us have real 
n ‘Robert Schumann, his Life and Work.’ By Herbert | EE, SHO HELE 

n Bedford. ; One need go no farther than Mr. Corder’s prefatory 
. ‘ Peemcols Eiet’ By Peedesick Condes. | notes in order to see that his pen has lost little, if any, 
: a : age rites om of its old pungency and life. He is well qualified to 
of ‘Richard Wagner as he lived.’”, By William Wallace. | write of Liszt. having (as most of us must have) a 
[Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d. each.] | warm admiration for that brilliant and generous soul. 
ee These books are the first three of a series entitled | ne genre —— ye agh gore p eeneny 
led } Masters of Music.’ They make an anaes | who heard I iszt slay at various veriods of his career. 
the opening batch, but one ventures to hope that in their We pa es eo: a poet = paar Hee “mae 
wer successors more space will be given to the musical side | ef he 1 a ailaaial : Fer anaad re - “eg am tite 
she of the subject. The need to-day seems to be for) of Lis : - vs shat the Sania “ae wont to Gaiam 
ch condensed biography (with ample bibliography and | Seabee tammnn Posg i, ivteieetinine ™ “ 
5 a CHAT THEENCED SOF HERES Wd we Oe Telew Ep) Corder is able to show, ‘from the evidence of Liszt’s 
oer any particular side of the composer's life) and 1 Pemee neal nile, that init 
i. general survey of the composer’s work, with, in i E pur 

bs case of the older classics, an attempt to re-assess | _. Beethoven was the one composer towards whom 
ae their music from the standpoint of to-day. | any irreverent alteration was to him unthinkable. — It 
er The three authors work on somewhat different} ** the same in his teaching ; on no account would he 
the ae = "iene aaa On ARS eer” sntye | permit the slightest deviation from the text, or freedom 
al ines. Mr, Bedford gives us a plain tale, with plenty in the vending. 

‘he of short quotations from Schumann’s letters. His sts Seseiieds tensintitietaes ibis ecieme Oiaiatesitien aia 
wae book has the advantage of being able to draw on the “ r, Corder interpo pare ens ys ry panacea «ha 1ews 
vn recently issued work of Niecks. In his opening | of his prs e pee y jects e, *. pean: asec 
res chapter he gives a sketch of the Romantic movement ja gift wach ry ightful as it is, mill at vith bien 
a that seems to contain an unnecessarily large pro- | "ated. A oe See musicians will agree with him 
as. portion of geography and political history. There when he says : 

a is also an ingeniously constructed Chronological Far more really wonderful, because making more 
m 1 able showing the overlapping of the lives of complex demands on the brain, is the power 
- musicians, poets, and painters, from 1684 to| attained by a few musicians—Liszt among them— 

; 1856, the date of Schumann’s death. For of reading at sight a difficult’ orchestral score, and 
say ts’ we should read ‘writers’ for Mr. translating it at the same time into pianoforte 
in lett lente qd: ated onciiuadle olen wotent form, so that it will fit the hands. Marvellous 
in- . oe | examples of this feat have been iva ty by the 
hs who influenced contemporary thought, through | present writer, and it would appear to be the very 
n, their prose rather than their poetry—e.g., Samuel | highest effort the human mind can attain to—even 
ic. Johnson, Voltaire, and Rousseau. Indeed, room higher than those powers of instantaneous calculation 
a should have been found for a few purely meet exhibited by Bidder and others, 
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He gives examples of Liszt’s marvellous skill and 
readiness, the most wonderful being, perhaps, a feat 
achieved when he was only eleven years old. On the 
authority of Ries, we are told that when the youthful 
Liszt was presented to Beethoven, the latter, in no 
good temper, asked what he could play. ‘Can you 
play this, for instance?’—and Beethoven gave out 
the subject of the five-voiced C sharp minor Fugue in 
the ‘Forty-eight.’ The boy was nettled. Yes; he 
could play it. In what key would Beethoven like it? 
Whereat the great man, beginning to sit up and take 
notice, suggested D minor. The first page correctly 
transposed, Beethoven said, ‘Now in E minor,’ and 
the boy promptly modulated to the new key, and 
went on with the Fugue, unperturbed. 

Mr. Corder says that, though the feat seems 
incredible, he has known two or three students who 
could manage it. ‘But [he adds, drily] not at the 
age of eleven.’ 

Liszt presents special difficulties to those who would 
compile a complete list of his works. Opus numbers 
were carelessly applied—there are two Opp. 1 and 2, 
and no Op. 10, and the numbering was dropped at 
13; many works were re-written, and the revised 
version issued from a different publisher, and so forth. 
Mr. Corder makes a gallant attempt, but even he has 
come to grief in regard to the organ works and 
transcriptions—a more important side of Liszt’s 
output than is generally known. The Fantasia and 
Fugue on B A C H is omitted from the organ works, 
but among the transcriptions for organ is ‘ Bach 
Fugue on BACH.’ I have recently had occasion 
to turn up all Liszt’s work in this connection, but 
found no such transcription. Omitted also are the 
picturesque ‘Evocation in the Sistine Chapel’ and 
the ‘Weinen, Klagen’ Variations. The latter 
seems to have been published also as a pianoforte 
solo, but it does not appear in the list. The 
worst mistake, however, is the description of the 
magnificent ‘Fantasia and Fugue on “ Ad nos,”’ as 
an operatic transcription from Meyerbeer, whereas it 
is an original organ work on the Chorale from ‘The 
Prophet,’ and one of the greatest things in the organ 
repertory. Further, the list of transcriptions should 
have included several choruses from Bach’s cantatas. 


Mr. Wallace’s title-page, ‘Richard Wagner as he 
lived,’ warns us there will be no _ whitewashing. 
‘Warts and all’ is emphatically his motto, and if at 
times the warts seem to occupy him overmuch, he 
balances accounts by occasionally leaving the man 
and raising a pean to the composer—even going to 
the length of calling him ‘ the greatest composer that 
the world has seen.’ Here is a challenge that tempts 
a reviewer to turn aside and argue. (Another day, 
perhaps!) One point that emerges very clearly is that 
Wagner himself was largely responsible for most of the 
difficulties that beset him and his work. Mr. Newman’s 
recent pronouncements in this connection § are 
underlined by Mr. Wallace and backed up by 
instances. Wagner, like Berlioz, and to some extent 
Beethoven, was his own worst enemy. No composer 
blundered so persistently and inexcusably. His 
political meddlings alone would make a chapter, and, 
in fact, Mr. Wallace has such a chapter, ‘The 
Revolutionary,’ in which he gives a diverting picture 
of Wagner on the Kreuze Tower during the street 
fighting at Dresden. 

Enthusiast as he is for Wagner’s music, Mr. 
Wallace, like those of us who are less under the spell, 
finds him long-winded. Hear him on ‘The Ring’: 





| 
| 





The ultimate issue of * The Ring’ resolves itself into 
music and nothing else. Few are to be found among 
musicians who can tell what it is all about. _Its music 
is too firmly established in the mind to be thrust aside 
now and then by pseudo-philosophy. Of Wagner we 
shall ever ask for music: what he talked about is 
mere wind. 


Purists who demand that gigantic soporific without 
‘cuts’ will part company with Mr. Wallace when he 
says : 

Of the music of ‘ The Ring’ it is likely that the 
lenient critic would feel inclined to eliminate many an 
extraneous bar, and as these bars, to put the matter 
plainly, are associated with superfluous talk, it is clear 
that their omission would help on the business of the 
drama and the music most gratefully. It was not 
necessary that every character in ‘The Ring’ should 
be card-indexed and orchestrally-indexed, with stale 
recapitulations as the drama moved onwards, repeating 
much that the audience had already known and 
grasped. Wagner thought so much of himself as a 
poet—an assumption in later days derided by men of 
his own nationality—that he plumed himself on his 
everlasting readings of his own so-called poems. Some 
to-day rate these ‘poems’ no higher than doggerel 
built up of synonyms picked out of the German 
equivalent of Roget's *‘ Thesaurus.’ 

And the heretics among us who predict that 
Wagner’s future lies on the concert-platform rather 
than on the stage find some backing here : 

Narrative and dialectics which occupy so much space 
cannot rightly be called ‘action,’ and the serious 
student of ‘ The Ring’ confides the text to the study: 
the music to the concert-room. In the theatre the 
partnership is utter weariness. 

These extracts show something of the liveliness of 
this book. Mr. Wallace’s various and extraordinarily 
well-stocked mind has full fling, and the result reads 
more like a novel than a critical biography. Indeed, 
there is perhaps an over-anxiety to be interesting, 
at all costs. We seem to hear Mr. Wallace para- 
phrase a familiar slogan : ‘ Brighter Biography,’ he 
murmurs, and touches off another verbal squib. 
Some of these we could spare—e.g., * The differences 
[between Wagner and Minna] were “composed” ; 
indeed, they were all that Wagner did compose at 
this time’; and there is a touch of effort in such 
recondite chapter-headings as ‘The Ring and its 
Book,’ ‘Words without Song,’ &c. But these are 
small complaints to make against a vivid piece of 
work that holds the reader in a way suggestive of 
fiction rather than of fact. A word of praise is due 
to the print, binding, and generally attractive form of 
the volumes. H. G. 


‘Thoughts on Music’: A Calendar Selected and 


Arranged by Hervey Elwes. 
[Office of the Gramophone, Frith Street, W.] 


A happy idea, well carried out. Mr. Elwes has 
selected daily quotations on music, mainly from 
recent books and current periodicals. The number 
and range of authors is remarkable, including 
not only practically all the best-known of 
contemporary musical critics, but also such writers 
as E. V. Lucas, Arnold Bennett, A. B. Walkley, &c. 
Some of the extracts are fairly lengthy, many 
filling a half-page. Occasionally a sequential order 
is observed for a page or so, with illuminating 
effect. Some birth and death anniversaries are 
noted—a feature that might well be developed. 
It ought not to be difficult to provide a_ personal 
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reference for every day in the year, thus adding 
to the intimate appeal of the volume. 
this delightful gift book had arrived in time for review | 


in the December issue, before readers had chosen | 
it becomes a_ hardy | 
annual (as we hope will be the case), it should appear | 


their Christmas presents. If 


a few weeks earlier. As the first book issued by 
the Gramophone, its tasteful appearance augurs well 
for its successors, 


‘Facts and Theories relating to Hebrew Music.’ By 
Arthur M. Friedlander. 
[Harold Reeves, 3s. ] 


It is natural that the great interest now shown in | 


medieval music (especially of the Church type) 
should extend to early Hebrew music. 
moment, therefore, comes Mr. 
phlet—a reprint of a paper read at one of the 
meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. <A lecture on 
a subject of such magnitude must inevitably be of a 
highly-condensed nature, and, to be quite satisfactory, 
the printed form calls for some expansion. A good 
deal of matter can be assimilated in a short time 
when delivered orally, because the speaker invariably 
clarifies it with illuminating asides ; moreover, in a 
musical subject, the illustrations are a help. Ifa 
new edition is called for, Mr. Friedlander would do 
well to amplify some of his arguments. Even in the 
limited space at his command, however, he makes 
out a strong case for his theory that certain early 
specimens of plainsong are derivatives of Synagogue 
music, 
the Cantillation of Zachariah II., 10, and_ the 
Ambrosian melody of the Te Deum are certainly very 
striking. 
chance. His claim in regard to the Lamentation is 
less convincing, the similarity between the Cantillation 
and the Plainsong themes being mainly concerned with 
melodic features that, like certain folk-songs and tales, 
are now known to have been common to widely 
different races. Among other interesting illustrations 
is a reproduction of a photograph of a fragment of 
Hebrew music MS. discovered a few years ago near 
Cairo. This is believed to be the only example of 
Hebrew music containing 


an authority on the subject, will go ahead and 
develop the theories set forth in this valuable paper. 


A useful addition to the series of twopenny | 
pamphlets issued by the Church- Music Society is one | 


by the Rev. A. Hastings Kelk on ‘The Singing of 
the Psalms and Canticles to Anglican Chants.’ It 
contains sixteen pages of good, practical advice. | 
Only on two points do we feel disposed to part | 
company with the author. Discussing the advisability 
of unison singing in villages and other centres where 
complete and balanced harmony is_ impossible, 
Mr. Kelk says that if the average choirman’s 
prejudice against unison singing cannot be overcome 
by reasoning, 
. .. it is better to give way to it, as it is not worth 
while to offend an old and regular member of the 
choir. The offended member may even go so far as 
to leave the choir and give up coming to church, and, 
especially in the country where there is only one 
church within reach, we cannot afford to risk this for 
the sake of a change, however desirable in the 
abstract. 
This is dangerous reasoning, and may easily lead to 
the intolerable position of ‘an old and_ regular 


We wish | 


At a good | 
Friedlander’s pam- | 


Of the examples he gives, the quotations from | 


The likeness appears to be too great for mere | 


neums. We hope | 
Mr. Friedlander, who has long been recognised as | 


| 
_member of the choir’ dominating the musical policy 
of the church. The other point that we regard as 
| unsound is Mr. Kelk’s suggestion that 
. . it is usually advisable to observe the continuity 
of the service by singing the Canticles to chants in the 
same keys as those used for the Psalms, or in keys 
closely related to them. 
_Ears to-day are accustomed to unprepared key- 
|changes and contrasts, and it seems a pity not 
to take advantage of the fact in choosing chants, 
seeing that the Canticles and Psalms combined 
|make up the bulk of the musical side of a simple 
| partsh church service. For example, a chant in E, 
sandwiched between two in C, provides a refreshing 
change, and there is nothing new in the idea, for 
Beethoven used this succession of keys frequently, 
not only for consecutive movements but also for 
subjects in the same movement. It is by attention 
to such details that dullness and monotony are 
avoided. We are glad to see Mr. Kelk protesting 
| against 
. the ev'l tradition of using doleful minor chants 
for the Nunc Dimittis, thus turning into a dirge this 
exquisite Hymn of Thanksgiving. It needs a single 
chant expressing a chastened joyfulness, It should 
begin softly, but should gradually swell to a joyful 
Sorte, culminating in a triumphant Gloria. 


ROOKS RECEIVED 
[.Wention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.| 


‘Music and its Creators.’ By Neville d’Esterre. 


Pp. 216. George Allen & Unwin, 6s. 
*‘Listening-in to Music.’ By E. G. Porter. Pp. 128. 
Noel Douglas, cloth, 3s. 6d¢.; paper, 2s. 
‘Music as a Profession.’ By Basil Hogarth. Pp. 49. 


Bosworth, 1s. 3d. 

‘The Welwyn Psalter.’ Pointed for chanting to 
Anglican Chants in free rhythm, and edited by the 
Rev. W. E. Hardcastle. Curwen, 2s. 6d. 

‘Dont’s for Choirmen.’ By John Newton. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer, 6:7. 

‘The Psalter,’ newly pointed. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 3s. 6d. ; small size, 1s. 8d. 

‘The Rhythm of Song.’ By C. F. Abdy Williams. 


Pp. 34. 


Pp. 151. Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
‘Voice Training in Speech and Song.’ By H. H. 
Hulbert. Pp. 99. University Tutorial Press, 


W. B. Clive, 2s. 3d. 


Gramopbone Hotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


—————— 





COLUMBIA 
Several good recordings of the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ 
|already exist—-one by the Columbia Company. 
| There is little point in adding to the number unless 
| the latest is also indisputably the best. Perhaps I 
"expected too much from the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
|conducted by Bruno Walter. At all events, the 
| performance strikes me as being dull. It seems to 
| be on the slow side, and certainly misses a good deal 

jor the magic of the piece (two 12-in.). 


| 


From a recording point of view far better results 
are achieved in the 12-in. of Elgar’s ‘Empire March’ 
and Moszkowski’s ‘ Krakowiak,’ played by the Wireless 
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Symphony Orchestra, under Percy Pitt. The Elgar | 
comes off particularly well. “ Though not representing 
the composer at the top of his form, it is a spirited bit 
of work, and contains material and effects that could 
have come from no other hand. (By the way, the 
‘Krakowiak’ is described in the Columbia list as a 
‘Russian Dance,’ which is another injustice to 
Poland.) 

The best orchestral record in the parcel, however, 
is the 12-in. of Frank Bridge’s Poem No. 2, ‘ Richard 
Jefferies, and a Christmas Dance, ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley,’ played by the Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer. Here are two thoroughly 
enjoyable pieces, full of life and colour, and admirably 
played and recorded, Sir Roger, in this up-to-date 
garb, ought to be welcome at many a musical evening 
during the current festivities. 

It is a pleasure to hear again the London String 
Quartet. These players are far too little in the lime- 
light so far as their own country is concerned. The 
other famous Quartets, that are so highly and justly 
acclaimed, have given us few records as yood as the 
12-in, of the L.S.Q.’s playing of Schubert’s ‘Satz’ in 
C minor. It is one of the composer’s most engaging 
works, played with fascinating delicacy, and recorded 
unusually well, 

Albert Sammons is another example of a prophet 
who is less honoured in his own country than he | 
deserves. Admirable is the reproduction of his per- | 
formance of the Max Bruch Concerto, with Sir 
Hamilton Harty conducting. There is a tendency 
to belittle Bruch to-day, but some of his writing, 
especially for violin, is so effective that fiddlers may 
be counted on to keep his memory green. The 
G minor Concerto, in matter and manner, ts exactly 
suited to so lyrical an artist as Sammons, and better 
violin playing and recording than we have here are not 
likely to be often heard (three 12-in.). 

W. H. Squire is recorded in two attractive, well- | 
contrasted solos—Elgar’s ‘Canto popolare’ and} 
Harty’s ‘ Der Schmetterling.’ He is better suited in 
the former, some of the rapid s/accato work of the 
Harty piece being not quite clear. I note with due 
awe that Mr. Squire now joins our musical royalty as 
‘ Britain’s King of ’Cellists.’ Isn’t this kind of thing 
badly overdone? The old saw about good wine} 
applies also to good artists. 

Excellent vocal records are of Miriam Licette in 
the ‘Willow Song’ and ‘Ave Maria,’ from Verdi's 
‘Otello, and Harold Williams in ‘Gazing around,’ 
from ‘ Tannhiuser,’ and ‘Confutatis maledictis,’ from | 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ (both 12-in.). The latter is | 
especially to be praised for his sustained and| 
expressive style, with a musical quality all too rare in | 
operatic records. In both these records, however, | 
the orchestral part is not uniformly good ; there are 
vague moments, 


H.M.V. | 


Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony has been little | 
heard in the concert-room of late, and it has never | 
had the vogue of his other Symphonies. It shows 
him at his worst and best. Thematically there is| 
much that is obvious and cheap, but its effectiveness 
more than makes amends. Not many composers | 
could make such brilliant decorative use of scale- | 
passages as T chaikovsky does, and this is not the only 
direction in which he manages to blind us to the poor | 
quality of some of his themes. The five records of | 
No. 4, played by the Albert Hall Orchestra, under | 
Sir Landon Ronald, are unequal, but the brilliantly 





| suggests the 


successful moments easily outweigh the failures. 


| Curiously, the weak parts are generally in the string 


department—the one in which we have been accus- 
tomed to find the gramophone at its best. The new 
process is evidently in a transition stage. It gives 
us splendid brass, drums, and wood-wind, but the 
massed strings too often don’t sound like strings. 
(Though if you ask what they do sound like, you have 
me beaten!) ‘The numerous bits of wood-wind 
arabesque are extraordinarily good, though the 
piccolo in the Scherzo is so over-prominent as to be 
amusing. ‘The climaxes are more like the real thing 
than in any orchestral record | have heard so far, 
and although there is a touch of blatancy at some of 
them, the fault is easily forgiven. As I have said 
before in these columns, the question of power is 
more important than is sometimes realised. Without 
a genuine /fortissimo there is a loss of power-variety 
that is fatal in a long work. ‘The vivid contrasts in 
these records suggest that we are well on the way to 
symphonic recording which will make former efforts so 
tame and dull in comparison that we shall wonder 
how we took any pleasure in them. Note, for 
example, in one or two of the climaxes in these 
records, how the motto theme, played by the brass, 
cuts through a welter of sound in a way that really 
concert-hall. The f/zsicato of the 
massed strings in the Scherso is only moderately 
successful. It might well be more definite, and the 
actual tone is not stringy enough. Bearing in mind 
how very effective the Azssicato of a single stringed 
instrument has always been on the gramophone, this 
is surprising. Here is one more problem for the 
research department! The Scherzo is very enjoyable, 
nevertheless, mainly because of the wonderful clarity 


/and colour of the wood-wind in the middle section. 
| «ee 7. . - * * 
The /7na/e is first-rate throughout, and a very exciting 


bit of work. 

The two 12-in. of Schumann’s E flat Quintet, 
played by Gabrilowitsch and the Flonzaley Quartet, 
may be praised without reserve. The pianoforte tone 
is practically without a twang, and the balance 
almost uniformly good. Is Schumann under a cloud 
at present? If so, a few hearings of such buoyant 
imaginative works as this should dispel it (two 12-in.), 

Seeing how good the pianoforte tone is in the 


| Schumann work, one is surprised to find it so steely 


in the loud passages in the Pachmann record, The 
old man is at his best in Chopin’s Etude in F and 
the D flat Nocturne. In the C sharp minor Waltz 
his tempo is so erratic as to destroy rhythm, grace, 
and feeling. I hope young players who hear the 
record will not as a result dash at Chopin in this 
way. If they do, they must be prepared to have their 
knuckles rapped. They will in due season learn that 


| bad playing of this particular type can be condoned 


only when the composer is an ‘international celebrity.” 
‘And not even then, by a few of us !) 

The pick of vocal records are those of Luella 
Melius and Chaliapin. The former sings with 
beautiful clearness and expression ‘ Ah! lo so’ and 
the ‘Queen of the Night’ aria (10-in.). Chaliapin 
is his inimitable self in a couple of extracts from 


|‘ Prince Igor’ (12-in.). 


The success of the choral work in the ‘ Parsifal ’ 
records led to high hopes in this hitherto unsatis- 
factory department. It is disappointing, therefore, 
| to have to say that the records of the B.N.O.C. Choir 


in Bach’s ‘Blessing, Glory, and Wisdom,’ conducted 
by Albert Coates, show a relapse. The texture is 
clear, and the intonation is not above 
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reproach. We want some Bach choral work on the 
gramophone, so it is a pity a better choice was not 
made for a start. This particular chorus is generally 
held to be not by Bach, but by another composer of 
the same name. This wouldn’t matter if it were 
first-rate music, which it is not. As to the perform- 
ance, the florid singing is less good than one expects 
from such a body. That choral writing of the kind 
can be well recorded was shown in the admirable set 
of ‘Messiah’ choruses issued a year or two ago by 
H.M.V. There is a big public anxious for good 
choral records, so this apparent backsliding calls for 
attention. 

Nor can much be said in favour of the three 1o-in. 
of some Christmas hymns and carols sung by 
the St. Swithin’s Choir, conducted by Laurence 
Collingwood. Why are the singers accompanied— 
apparently by a large harmonium? Such things 
are better treated a cappella. The effect is specially 
bad in ‘Hail! smiling morn’—a_ glee hitherto 
associated rather with spring than with Christmas. 

Far better, as might be expected, is the record of 
the English Singers in Morley’s ‘Now is the Month 
of Maying’ and Vaughan Williams’s arrangement of 
‘The Farmer’s Son’ (1o-in.). But I have heard 
better work by these singers. There is a lack of 
clearness at times, apparently owing to over- 
resonance, Perhaps the new recording is to blame. 
be that as it may, this record fails to reach the very 
high standard achieved in those of the English 
Singers’ performances of Byrd last year—especially 
that four de force ‘Exsurge Domine,’ which remains 
an abiding joy. 


VOCALION 


Rather a small consignment comes this month, 
and there is not much that stands out. Many will 
be glad to hear the ‘ Old King Cole’ Ballet Suite of 
Vaughan Williams, played by the Aolian Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer. It is less riotous than 
the subject leads one to expect, and (at the risk of 
being regarded as a Philistine) I must confess that | 
grow aweary of the composer’s consecutive common 
chords, fifths, and modality. There are some poetic 
touches—notably the little snatches for violin solo, 
As a whole, the recording bears out what was said 
above as to power-contrasts. There is really little 
difference between the power of the full orchestra in 
its loudest moments and that of the violin solo—in 
fact the latter, though quiet, has greater intensity, 
as is often the case in gramophone reproductions of 
solo instruments. Still, this Suite is good stuff, and 
one feels that some weaknesses that come out in 
its performance as abstract music are due to its 
excellence for ballet purposes. Here is a chance 
for Diaghilev to mount an English ballet. (It would 
be a safer card than some of the modern French 
examples that have let him down at the box-office.) 
If not Diaghilev, the Folk-Dance Society should 
venture, and so take a step towards realising one of 
Cecil Sharp’s dreams—an English ballet. ‘Old King 
Cole’ has apparently had no performance other than 
that given at Oxford a few years ago. 

The only other instrumental record received is 
that of Jelly d’Aranyi in a couple of old pieces—a 
Largo and Allegro Giocoso by Galuppi, and a 
Passepied by Destouches, capitally played and 
recorded (12-in.). 

The pick of the vocal records are those of 
John Coates and Roy Henderson. The former sings 
a couple of seasonable songs—‘ Voici, Noél’ (in 

Cc 





French) and Thomson’s ‘ The Knight of Bethlehem.’ 
Mr. Henderson is heard in three Scots songs, 
‘The land of the leal,’ ‘The deil’s awa’’ and 
‘Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.’ The last is easily 
the best. ‘The deil’s awa’’ suffers from Mr. 
Henderson’s tendency to hang on to the last syllable 
of most of the lines, so we don’t get the dance 
which is the rhythmic background of the song. 
These songs are delivered in a rich and racy Scots 
that (properly) makes no concessions to the ear of 
the mere Southron. 

Nancy Royle and Michael Head are recorded in 
the ‘Cries of London’ that they have broadcast on 
several occasions. Clearly there is a public for a 
revival on these lines, but a good many of us, I fancy, 
will feel irritated at the over-sophistication of such 
naive material. There is something ludicrous in 
hearing (say) ‘ New Mackerel’ hawked in cultivated, 
expressive tones. And why is the familiar ‘Lavender 
Song’ made to do duty for ‘Primroses’? ‘The 
singing, orchestral arrangement, and accompaniment 
are good (two 10-in.). 

THE NEW H.M.V, INSTRUMENT 

An enjoyable hour or so testing the new machine 
leaves me on the side of the enthusiasts. My method 
was pretty thorough. The new machine and the old 
(similar H.M.V. models) were placed side by side in 
such a way that they started fair in the matter of aids 
to resonance, and a large number of records of 
various types, from fox-trots to string quartets, were 
played. Sometimes special passages were re-played, 
sometimes there was repetition of a single note (for 
example, the long, loud unison at the end of 
Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony). ‘Those who expect 
the new instrument to change a bad record into a 
good one will probably want their money back. Once 
a bad record, always a bad record. But it makes the 
most of any virtues a record may be blessed with, 
and a really good one becomes better than ever. 
For example, the Columbia of Quilter’s ‘Children’s 
Overture’ is one of the pick of the Company’s produc- 
I liked it on the old machine; on the new it 


tions, 
aroused fresh enthusiasm. The most convincing 
test, however, was the Scherso of the fifth 


Symphony in various recordings. Here the gain in 
clearness was remarkable, especially in the /ugaso 
entries of the bass strings, and in the bridge-passage 
to the /ina/e. In the latter passage the ominous 
effect of the music was really brought out, because 
the drum part and the long-held low string notes 
were distinct. The following crescendo showed a gain, 
too. Pianoforte tone gained greatly, and it became 
evident that the new H.M.V. process of recording 
ought to be heard on the new instrument. There is 
still some keen-edged tone at times, but not more 
than we often get first-hand in the concert-room from 
some pianists of the smiting order. In chamber 
music there is an all-round improvement, because of 
the increased clearness and sonority. Against this is to 
be set an occasional lack of brightness, due to the string 
tone being slightly thickened. (This defect is, how- 
ever, not always present.) Some bright vocal records 
are apt to suffer a trifle in the same way. But in this 
kind of matter we must not expect progress to be all 
along the line. We must be prepared to pay for a 
big advance at one point by a slight reverse at 
another. What matters is not the detail, but the 
sum, and there can be no question that this machine 
has brought us a big step nearer the perfect 
gramophone. 
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I have at times had inquiries as to circulating 
libraries of records. Hitherto I have had to 
say that such institutions were unknown to me, but 
a prospectus of the S.E. London Recorded Music 
Society, just received, enables me to give particulars 
that should be useful to readers in that part. 








they enjoy is that of being able to borrow from the 
Society’s Library albums of records at a fee of 
2s. 6d. per album. Facilities are also provided for 
exchange of records among the members. The list 
of monthly fixtures is very attractive. The Secretary’s 
address is 34, Chalsey Road, 













































libraries. If so I shall be glad to make them known 
to Wusical Times readers, provided they are not too 
numerous for space. 


Music in the Foreign Press 


A MOVE FOR ‘LIVE MUSIC’ 

Under the title ‘La Musique Vivante,’ the Paris 
Guide du Concert has organized a series of concert- 
lectures on an entirely novel plan. Composers will 
explain their aims and analyse their works; and 
criticisms of works played the previous week will be 
analysed and compared by Léon Vallas (the editor of 
the Nouvelle Revue Musicale). Other lectures will 
cover history and technique, and there will be plenty 
of illustrations. The Guéde du Concert (October 30) 
contains an account of the first of these meetings : 

Léon Vallas explained that the object was to attempt 

a fusion of genres as various as the concert, the 

university lecture, the conversazione, and the debate. 

Music by Couperin was performed ; ten minutes were 

devoted to a chat on early Greek music. A debate 

followed Vallas’s comparative examination of recent 

critical utterances. Albert Roussel took part in a 

performance of his four songs with pianoforte and flute 

accompaniment ; and Jean Cras spoke of his new work, 

*Fontaines,’ of which he played excerpts. 


This excellent initiative cannot be too warmly 
commended, It is to be desired that something of 
the kind be attempted here, and that British 
composers bear in mind Vallas’s declaration that 
‘foreign composers will be very welcome.’ 


MOZART’S VIOLIN CONCERTO IN E FLAT M AJOR 


Whether the E flat violin Concerto, published under 
Mozart’s name, was really by him had already been 
discussed by G. de Saint-Foix, who considered 
that the internal evidence to that effect was con- 
clusive. The same author (in the November 
Revue de Musicologie) now adduces a_ published 
letter from F. E. Ernst, dated January, 1800, which 
states that the Concerto in question had been written 
by Mozart in 1785, and shown by him to the violinist 
J. F. Eck in 1786. 

MELODY IN CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 

In the October J/usyka (Warsaw), Wanda 
Landowska asks why contemporary music is not 
melodic, and gives as the only true reply, ‘ Because 
music is never melodic so long as it is contemporary. 
OLD SPANISH COMPOSERS AND THE HARPSICHORD 

In the Courrier Musical (November-December), 
Joaquin Nin considers old Spanish keyboard music, 
beginning with the works written by Cabezon 
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(1510-66) for clavichord, and for spinet by Romafia 
(c. 1640), and points out that Spanish composers 
preferred the clavichord to the harpsichord. This is 
| due, he says, to the fact that from the point of view 
of expression, the clavichord compared far better 
| than the harpsichord with the vihuela and guitar. 


ITALIAN FOLK-SONGS 


| In Musica d Oggi (August-September), Alfredo 
| Bonaccorsi devotes an article to the folk-songs of 
the Lucca district. Some of the illustrations he 
| gives are remarkably attractive, and lead one to wish 
that more was known of genuine Italian folk-tunes. 


BIZET AND SPANISH MUSIC 


In Le Ménestrel (September 25-October 16), 
Julien Tiersot relates how Bizet, when engaged in 
composing ‘Carmen,’ studied Spanish folk-songs at 
the Library of the Paris Conservatoire: 

Bizet had never been to Spain, and it seems likely 
that the only book of Spanish music which he was 
able to consult at the Library of the Conservatoire was 
the * Echos d’Espagne,’ published in 1872, at Paris. 
This contained chiefly Seguidillas, Boleros, Jotas, and 
other dance-tunes in triple-time. Many aspects of 
Spanish folk-music were altogether unknown to Bizet, 
and yet he succeeded in re-creating, by sheer intuition, 
the very atmosphere and colour of Spain. It is 
interesting to compare certain things in * Carmen’ 
with others in early works by Manuel Garcia—especially 
in ‘ El Poeta Calculista,’ a tonadilla composed in 1804. 

THE PRICE OF OLD STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 

IN 1875 

The Revue Pleyel (September) gives the prices 
realised by old instruments at the sale of the Mullay 
collection in 1875, at Paris: 

A Stradivarius viola (1727) sold for 7,000 frances 
(£280); a Stradivarius violin (1714) sold for 7,900 
francs (£316), and another (1717) for 2,220 frances 
(£88 16s.); a double-bass by Montagnane for 2,050 
frances (£82): a Bergonzi violin bearing Stradivarius’s 
name for 1,500 franes (£60) ; a Stainer violin (1609) 
for 610 francs (£24 8y.), &e. 


JEAN BRUDIEU’S MADRIGALS 


In the Revue Musicale (October), Charles van den 
Borren writes on the works by Jean Brudieu (1591), 
recently discovered by Félipe Pedrell and the 
Rev. P. H. Anglés, who published them at Barcelona 
in 1921: 

Brudieu was born in France; in 1539 he became 
choirmaster of the Cathedral of La Seu d’Urgell. In 
1546 he was ordained priest. In 1585 his book of 
Madrigals appeared at Barcelona. The only known 
whole copy is in the Escurial Library. He also wrote 
a ‘Requiem,’ which is preserved in the Cathedral of 
La Seu d’Urgell. His technique is remarkably good 
and versatile ; his music isstraightforward, imaginative, 
and expressive. He can hardly be described as a great 
master, but there can be no questioning his genius. 

POLYPHONY IN OLDEN TIMES 

In the Avista Musicale Jtaliana (September), 
Dom J. Jeannin, referring to texts by Seneca, 
Plutarch, and Varro, suggests that old Greek music 
may have resorted to combinations such as : 
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VERDI'S LETTERS TO ESCUDIER 


In the Bulletin de la Société Union Musicologique 


(October), J. G. Prod’homme publishes part of the 
two hundred letters from Verdi to his French 
publisher, Escudier, now preserved in the Library 
of the Paris Opéra. 
THE BOWING OF BACH’S VIOLIN MUSIC 
In the August .Wonde Musical, E. Borrel writes : 
There is no justification for the anarchical diversity 
of bowing indications which is to be noticed in various 
editions of Bach’s violin music. We should remember 
that his technique was very much under the influence 
of the French school of playing, and that the shape 
of the bow in the [8th century did not make for so 
frequent a use of /eyafo as the modern bow does. 
Moreover, the manuscripts—be they autographs or 
copies—show that Bach uniformly prescribed certain 
strokes of the bow for certain melodic units. 


AN EVERLASTING PROBLEM 
In the same issue, J. de Bosredon writes : 


When we consider the variations of pitch during 
the last three hundred years, we find ourselves 
unable to account for the widespread, and indeed 
almost universally accepted, notion that each key has its 
own colour and character. If Palestrina reappeared 
among us, he would be surprised to hear us 
singing in B major a work which he wrote in 
A flat major. Bach would hear his D major Suite 
played in E major, and even Mozart would hear 
his works played a semitone higher than he intended. 
For indeed, between 1699 and 1858, the pitch of the 
A of the tuning-fork has varied between 810 and 898 
vibrations. Is not our tendency to ascribe a deter- 
mined character to each key due, at least in part, to 
mere habit and association ? 

CONDUCTING BY HEART 
In Pult und Taktstock (August), Ernst Kunwald 
writes : 

There is a great variety of opinion as to the advan- 
tages of conducting by heart. In my opinion, it is 
highly desirable to do so. A conductor, when he 
rehearses, has three resources at his disposal: his 
gestures, his words, and his eyes. The more he has 
to keep his eyes upon the score, the less use he can 
make of them to control and assist his instru- 
mentalists. And at the time of performance, the 
loss of even a tenth of a second may have detrimental 
consequences, 

M.-D. CALVOCOREsSI. 





PlayersPiano Wotes 


By WILLIAM DELASAIRE 


-FOLIAN 


Another fine work of Schumann’s is to hand this 
month—Part 1 of the ‘Etudes Symphoniques,’ 
recorded for the ‘ Duo-Art’ piano by Percy Grainger 
(6859). 1 like it immensely ; the beautiful theme is 
most ingeniously treated, Nos. 2, 3, and 5 of the 
Variations being especially appealing. The playing 
makes it additionally valuable, and I look forward 
with interest to the publication of the second roll. 

In the parcel | was delighted to see one of 
the Brahms ‘ Intermezzi’ I most favour—that in 
C major, from Op. 119—played by Myra Hess. 
Certainly it is a precious little gem, giving one a 
special thrill of pleasure at the arpeggiated wafts 
of tone towards the end. 


‘The Wind,’ by Alkan (6446), shows us that 

| Harold Bauer can play chromatic scales very skilfully, 
but personally I am inclined to think the playing of 
| this piece a waste of time. As a four de force it is 
‘interesting ; as music it is of little worth. 
| Quite the best piece of salon music is Gerald 
| Phillips’s ‘En Valsant,’ ‘Lisztified’ and played by 
| A. Morris-Gilbert (0230). I know from experience 
how much the original version is liked, and this 
|concert paraphrase is a brilliant piece of work both 
}in conception and execution. The writing is very 
'thick for the most part, but the playing is clean 
| and clear, 

[ am afraid the opening notes of Rudolphe 
| Berger’s * Amoureuse’ (6699) rather give the show 
jaway—it is a_ terribly conventional waltz tune, 
though Miss Geneviéve Pitot does her very excel- 
‘lent best to disguise this. Still, to those who have 
not yet exhausted the pleasure of this style of music 
it will doubtless make an appeal, for the first half- 
dozen times, at any rate. 

I don’t like Moszkowski’s ‘ Liebeswalzer,’ Op. 57, 
No. 5 (6691), nor, with the best intentions of 
encouraging prodigies, do I like Shura Cherkassky’s 
| playing of it. By way of exhibiting my unprejudiced 
|mind, I must add that before I learnt that he was 
| but thirteen years old, | thought the rwdazo * sticky’ 
}and more suggestive of bent string than flexible 
| steel. However, it is a very clever performance, and 
jin some ways a good one; and if my adverse 
'criticism prompts readers to buy the ro!l and 
disagree with me, I shall be content. 

Charles Huerter’s ‘Mélodie,’ in E flat (6491), is 
| well-named. Reminiscent rather of Elgar’s ‘Salut 
@amour,’ it has a pleasantly flowing if sugary theme, 
and is played with the utmost refinement and grace 
by Robert Armbruster. A piece for the ‘ mezse- 
brow’ rather than the fastidious, but of its kind an 
excellent example. 

Beethoven’s ‘German Dance’ No. 3, played by 
John Powell (6680), is a jolly little ‘German band’ 
sort of piece, living rather generously on its com- 
poser’s reputation, 

The hand-played rolls were noted in recent issues 
when published as ‘ Duo-Art’ rolls. Three acquire 
additional interest in that they are played by Miss 
Geneviéve Pitot. The fourth, Liszt’s fourteenth 
‘Hungarian Rhapsody,’ played by Friedman, will be 
eagerly welcomed. 

The most important straight-cut roll is Dohnanyi’s 
*Rhapsodie,’ Op. 11, No. 3 (124661). While, perhaps, 
not so original as the second number of the same Opus, 
it has a fine virtuosic style—dramatic and melodious, 
and very thickly written, It might have been auto- 
graphed by Liszt: perhaps this is the best comment 
I can make. All good player-pianists should get it, 
as it lends itself to the instrumena admirably, and is 
most interesting and exciting to play. 

Not inappropriately, we have more music of the wind 
in Emil Sauer’s ‘Murmure du Vent’ (124662), though 
it is of spring zephyrs that we are reminded here. 
A delicate, tuneful morceau, it is a good study in 
graduated /ianissimos, and is as pleasing to hear 
as to play. 

The kindest thing to do with the ‘Grasshoppers’ 
Dance’ (124660) is to say nothing about it. But 
carelessly played it reveals our instrument in all its 
diabolical capacity to thump unrelentingly, so 1 must 
beg those who buy it to use all available damping 
devices, both mechanical and pneumatic, and to 
close all doors. 
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Among the song rolls, Easthope Martin’s ‘The 
Holy Child’ (26573) would make an excellent 
children’s song for Christmas. It has a pleasant 
quasi-modal flavour, and is admirably wedded to the 
words (by Martin Luther). Those schools which are 
fortunate enough to have a player-piano should get 
this roll, and teach all the children to sing it. The 
ensemble should be very moving. 

The English words to the ‘Song of the Volga 
Boatmen’ (26575) rather spoil this number, I think. 
They seem curiously weak and inappropriate. 


ANGELUS 


The Three Dances from ‘O Mitake San,’ by Friml 
(93482/4), are delicate little pieces of salon music, 
pleasantly picturesque. Conveying no_ profound 
ideas, of course, they depend very largely upon 
refined playing. This should not be difficult, but 
good phrasing is essential. 

The remaining rolls-—-the Dohnanyi ‘ Rhapsodie’ 
93478), Sauer’s ‘Murmure du Vent’ (93488), and the 
song rolls are referred to above. 


ANIMATIC (Hupfeld) 


A very interesting roll is to hand in E. W. 
Korngold’s playing of the Prelude and a Duet from 
his opera, ‘ Violanta’ (58746). On the pianoforte, at 
any rate, it has a Teutonic turgidity rather reminiscent 
of Reger. Many of the themes are distinctive, and 
the harmonic style, without being specially daring, 
is very effective. It is undoubtedly a roll which 
deserves attention, being one of the few of this 
composer’s works which are issued in roll form. 

Some really good Liszt is available in the 
* Benediction of God in Solitude,’ complete in two 
rolls (56842 A & B). It is recorded with admirable 
insight by Lucien Wurmser, and contrasts in- 
terestingly with Sapellnikov’s playing of the first 
part in roll No. 51883. No tinsel is here—all is 
genuinely felt emotion, expressed with wonderful 
beauty and power. These are rolls to buy and keep. 

No. 7 of the ‘ Danzas Espanolas’ (Granados) is 
given an authoritative and beautiful performance 
by the composer. It is a most enchanting piece, the 
all-essential rhythm of which is admirably brought 
out by the accent perforations that are such a notable 
feature of these rolls, 

Grieg’s ‘ Schmetterling,’ Op. 43, No. 1 (55290), is 
quite the best ‘butterfly’ piece in music, I think. 
Its simple delicacy is remarkably suggestive of 
wayward flight and poise. The playing, by 
Tosta de Benici, is a happy example of rightly- 
applied save, and it is certainly one of the most 
charming rolls I have encountered lately. 

The remaining rolls are of salon music, which I 
should place in order of merit as follows: ‘En 
Automne,’ by Mo§Szkowski (58145), well-known to 
wireless listeners at the hands of Mr. Maurice Cole ; 
‘Souvenirs Lointains,’ by Chaminade (51792), not 
very distinguished; and, a very poor _ third, 
Waldteufel’s ‘ Espana’ Waltz (51296). 


Books on the player-piano are not so common 
that they may be passed by with a mere acknow- 
ledgment, and one now to hand is especially valuable 
in that it deals with the esthetic rather than the 
mechanical side of the instrument. As the title sug- 
gests, Sydney Grew’s ‘First Book of ‘the Player- 
Pianist’ (.Wusical Opinion, 5s.), is really a tutor for the 





instrument, and is concerned principally with re- 
minding the beginner of what he is very apt to forget— 
that rhythm is of the essence of music, and that 
all music falls into beats which are accented or 
unaccented. The amateur is so delightfully be- 
wildered at the way his instrument pours forth 
torrents of notes, that he becomes engrossed in the 
melody and harmony, and forgets the existence of 
the other member of the trinity—unless, perchance, 
he is playing the ‘ Parade of the Tin Soldiers,’ in 
which case he can hardly fail to accord it some 
recognition! The lessons are taught in the best 
possible way—by detailed analysis of progressively 
arranged lists of rolls. The reader may think that 
the author stresses unduly the necessity for counting, 
and observation of beats and phrases, but if he 
grasps the essentials of the matter he will be ever 
grateful to Mr. Grew. There are chapters on 
the instrument itself and its controls, and a valuable 
one on playing at sight. The book does not pretend 
to be comprehensive, but deals with the rudiments of 
music as applied to the player-piano; and without 
knowledge of this no really artistic performance 
is possible. 





Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ARIEL’ 


It is to be hoped that the B.B.C. will not attach 
too much importance to the crowd of grumblers who 
have been lifting up their voices in the Dad/y .Mai/. 
Many of the letters reveal a type of mentality that 
can be catered for only by the poorest class of 
cinema and variety show, or, in the way of literature, 
by members of the Aomrs Auts family, with (for 
serious reading) the more lurid and _ salacious 
police reports in certain Sunday papers. 

The outlook of the malcontents is best summed up 
by one of the writers, who, protesting against lectures, 
‘talks,’ and ‘highbrow’ music, added, ‘I finished 
my education when I left school’—a fact so patent 
that he needn’t have troubled to mention it. The job 
of so big and national a concern as the B.B.C. is not 
to cater for the minority of this type. For despite 
their noise, they are happily in a minority. Of the 
vast number of satisfied listeners, few troubled to write 
to the Daily Mail. It is a pity a daily paper should 
lend itself to the creating of a wrong impression by 
opening its columns to correspondents of the kind 
quoted above. 

The best of answers to the agitation appeared in the 
Observer of December 13, in an interview with a 
B.B.C. official. The complaints as to the programmes 
containing too much classical music were easily 
disposed of. The 14,000 hours of broadcasting during 
the three months ending December 5, were shared 
as follows : 


Per cent. 
Popular music : 
Orchestral : _ ‘ a 2 
Opera, Xc. . ove ss ‘ . 16 
Classical music . “as ‘ _ : ee 
Dance music , ; wet . 26 
Talks wei , a ani . 16.25 
News . ee see ese 5 
Religion ... a - 1 ied ~~ aoe 


If complaint from any quarter is justified, it is from 
that section of the public that wants good music. It 
may be objected that the term ‘classical’ is mis- 
leading, as it appears to be applied only to the older 
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group of composers, The answer is that an 
enormous amount of the lowest of lowbrow was 
included in that section as well—so much so, that on 
balance those of us who want first-rate music still 
had rather the worst of the bargain. But we are 
more tolerant than the jazzites and balladites, and 
when evening after evening we see nothing for us in 
the programme, we content ourselves with the time 
signal and weather report. That is where we differ 
from our opponents. We don’t grudge them a few 
evenings a week; whereas they rage furiously 
together in the Das/y Wail if we are given an 
occasional symphony concert, or a programme of old 
music. 


On the whole, the musical policy of the B.B.C. has | 


been thoroughly justified by results, as is shown by 
the following analyses of letters received at the 
Company’s Offices : 

Some 8,000 letters a week pour in to the B.B.C. 
They are carefully classified, and daily and weekly 
reports compiled from them to show the tendencies of 
the public taste. In addition, there are responsible 
critics in every centre. For the past six months really 
adverse criticisms have amounted to under 5 per cent. 
For the week ended December 4, 7,600 letters were 
received by London and the other stations, of which 
302 were adversely critical, as under : 

125 condemned dance music. 
65 were general growls. 
52 were against alternative programmes. 
39 condemned talks. 
20 objected to individual artists, 
1 objected to religion. 
Here is a striking proof of the public change of 
attitude towards good music : 

Eighteen months ago classical music was definitely 
unpopular. To-day there are more enemies of dance 
music in our correspondence than of classical. About 
religion, strangely enough, there is less complaint than 
about anything. 


Part of this satisfactory state of things is due to 
the educational effect of the programmes; many 
thousands of people to-day know and appreciate 
the best because it has come their way for the first 
time in an inexpensive and convenient form. But 
no doubt something is due also to the fact that 
musicians as a body are now making use of wireless. 
The B.B.C. has thus tapped a section of the public 
that at first held aloof, and it has done so in good 
time, instead of making the mistake of the gramo- 
phone manufacturers, who year after year acted on 
the assumption that the definitely musical public was 
so small as to be negligible. They know now that 
it is large and rapidly growing; above all, it is 
influential, because so many of its members are 
teachers, conductors, members of competition festival 
committees, &c. On the whole, then, despite the 
mistakes inevitable in the early stages of so vast a 
concern, the B.B.C. has met the musical situation 
remarkably well. Personally, so far from threatening 
to drop my _half-guinea_ license because the 
programmes are often not to my taste, 1 regard the 
sum as ludicrously small. The amount of entertain- 
ment provided by my set would be cheap at ten times 
the cost. 


Nevertheless I am going to have a little grumble 
or two. There was ground for some of the Daé/y 
Mail complaints as to the length of the preliminary 
talk before the musical items. On one occasion the 
interlarded lecturettes took up at least as much time 
as the music--and were not even good lecturing. 


Since the agitation, however, the officials (evidently 
peeved) seem to have gone to the other extreme. On 
Beethoven’s birthday, for example, the performance 
of the fifth Symphony was prefaced by the remark 
that the work was in four distinct sections, the first 
of which was quick and lively ; and the Andante was 
ushered in with the remark that ‘the second move- 
ment is rather slow.’ There ought to be a happy 
mean between such trite brevities and the lecturette, 
and it would be worth while trying to hit on it. I 
| join the complainants, too, in disliking the back-patting 
}indulged in by the announcers. Presumably a 
broadcast performance is a professional engagement. 
If so, there is no need to supplement the fee 
with votes of thanks. And we could well spare 
|the hand-clapping in the studio. Something may 
be said for the spontaneous burst of applause 
of a great crowd, but a_ spattering of hand- 
claps from a little group is merely irritating. One 
feels, too. that it is purely formal, like the ‘bravos’ 
that are held to be due to a soloist, whether he has 
performed well or ill. Slips in musical announce- 
ments are over-frequent. The funniest was on the 
occasion of the Westminster Abbey Special Choir’s 
recent performance, when it was announced that the 
choir would sing ‘unaccompanied anthems and 
motays.’ It must have taken many listeners a few 
moments to realise that the last word was merely a 
super-refined form of motets! Yet another grumble ! 
(At this rate I shall soon qualify for the corre- 
spondence column of the Dai/y Wail!) This one is 
uttered at the request of several readers. They 
point out that when, owing to a miscalculation, the 
time-table has to be suddenly readjusted, and 
something has to be ‘cut’ or omitted, it is always 
the good music that suffers. For example, a fine 
bit of organ transmission (so rare a thing that it 
ought to be made the most of) was cut short because 
some party of entertainers was ready to begin. And 
I well remember a piece of chamber music coming to 
an abrupt end (on a discord, too), in order to make 
way for the ‘Savoury Orphans’ or some such standing 
dish. These things ought not to happen, Either 
the timing should be done more carefully, or the 
claims of a work of art given due consideration, 





The folk-song evening was very enjoyable, and one 
of its best features was the announcing of Mr. Plunket 
|Greene. It was an object lesson in the attractive 
| possibilities of announcing, and even when allowance 
|is made for the fact that he was very much on his 
own pitch, so to speak, and dealing with matters 
linfinitely more congenial than the advent of that 
inevitable deep depression off the coast of Iceland 
(ugh !) or the ups and downs of the mark, franc, and 
| peso, his brisk, racy, manner, and clear speech made us 
| feel dissatisfied with much of the regular announcing. 
Much of it is too ‘refaned,’ and there seems to be a 
|kind of feeling that a good healthy vowel sound is 
| vulgah and to be avoided. Londonahs don’t object to 
this apparently, but those of us who have to pay 
| frequent visits to the more remote provinces will 
‘agree, I think, that no less invigorating than the 
| change of scene and air is the speech of the natives. 
I wish the London Station would import a new Uncle 
| from Yorkshire, Lancashire, or Wessex—an educated 
| Uncle who still retained the best characteristics of 
his native county. Perhaps a Scotsman would be 
even better, though, owing to the marked reluctance 
‘of that race to leave its native heath for England, he 


might be hard to come by, 
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Church and Organ Music 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
Members and friends are cordially invited to attend 
the distribution of diplomas to successful candidates 
at the Fellowship and Associateship Examina- 
tions on Saturday, January 23, at 2.30 p.m. The 
President, Dr. H. W. Richards, will deliver an 
address on ‘The Study of Musical History,’ after 
which Mr. G. D. Cunningham, organist of the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, will play upon the College 
organ the following pieces selected from the July 
Examination, 1926: 
FELLOWSHIP 
1. Prelude ov/y, from Prelude and Fugue 
in E flat (St. Ann’) i 
2. Chora! Prelude on *‘ Newtoun’ (Sixteen 


EE & Bach 


Preludes, vol. 1, Stainer & Bell) Charles ood 
3. Fantasia in F minor (Best’s Arrange- 
ments, No. 76, Novello) Mozart 


ASSOCIATESHIP 
Prelude, ‘St. Peter,’ from 
Preludes, Op. 20, 


1. Choral 
Three Choral 


No. 1. ; : H. &£. Dark 
2. Prelude on/y, from Prelude and Fugue 

in D minor. “ ... wWJendelssohn 
There will be an_ informal  conversazione 


immediately following the organ recital, to which 
members and friends are invited. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


THE CASE FOR UNISON SINGING 
IN CHURCHES 
By C. WHITAKER-WILSON 


In ancient Greece there was a saying—quite 
ancient then—that everything that /s ancient is to be 
respected. That is the first point in the case for 
unison-singing—its honoured antiquity. It is also an 
ancient theory that evolution—particularly evolution 
of art—develops in circles. Therefore it is not 
unreasonable to expect that if one be travelling in a 
circle the time must assuredly come when one will 
arrive at the starting-point once again. That has 
already occurred in Music itself--that is to say, in 
the art as a whole. Claude Debussy was the point 
of contact with the original melodic starting-place. 
In the far-off days when men used whole-tones rather 
than half-tones, harmony as we understand it was 
unheard of: it was a matter for future research. 
When that research was undertaken, those who dared 
to give the ball of evolution a push forward were 
howled down for their pains. Aristoxenus was 
probably regarded as a futurist for opposing the 
theories of Pythagoras; Hucbald no less so for 
introducing harmony into singing ; while it is certain 
that Gluck suffered agonies by reason of the harsh 
criticism of his efforts to make opera sensible, and 
that Chopin had to run the gauntlet of the stodgy 
German critics of his day. ‘We implore Herr Chopin 
to return to sanity’ wrote one of them. And yet 
the ball of evolution continued to roll on—until 
Debussy came on the scene. Then it stopped: he 
completed the circle. He once said: 

The harmonies—beyond the dissonances of the 
dominant, and such others as are to be found in every 
text-book—which I have added, are (in my judgment) 
enough and sufficient for the needs of music. There 


are others who have gone further: there are others, 
still again, who will go much further. But I am 
satisfied that those sound-combinations (which I have 
worked out mathematically) are complete in them- 
selves, and that furthur dissonances are both artistically 
and psychologically unsound. 


In my view that statement is the very soundest 
sense. Debussy took the scale, practically as it was 
evolved in the early days, and to it he added a certain 
series of dissonant sounds—as he says, ‘enough and 
sufficient for the needs of music.’ The extremists (of 
whom he is decidedly not one) have gone too far: 
they have created an overlapping in the circle, which 
throws their utterances outside the proper function of 
music altogether. And what is true of the evolution 
of the whole is true of the part: Church music 
has also gone through a fairly complete series of 
stages of development. The early plainsong gave 
way to more tonal treatment; the great age of 
contrapuntal device came and (unhappily) went ; the 
mid-Victorian style of harmonies came, and has now 
outstayed its welcome. There is nothing else to do 
but return. Excessive futurism has been tried, and 
has been cast forth as being outside the province of 
the Church. We are round at the starting-point of 
the great unison melodies, and with all the advantages 
which our evolutionary experience has gained for us. 
But even if this were not true, the system which we 
employ in our churches—however popular it may 
have become—is utterly wrong in almost every possible 
way. Nomusical interpretation can ever hope to merit 
the term artistic which is founded upon such a basis 
as that which has now existed for more than a century 
in the majority of our places of worship. In some of 
our larger churches it is quite a common thing to have 
two thousand souls assembled for the common 
purpose of offering worship in a musical form. The 
division of vocal tone, more often than not, works 
out something like the following :—In the Chancel, 
twenty persons, often less (but estimating it at 
twenty, subdivison frequently reveals that fourteen 
children represent the melody, and two each of alto, 
tenor, and bass complete the four parts) ; in the Nave, 
1,880 people, of whom perhaps fully fourteen hundred 
are women (subdivision again will probably reveal 
1,350 capable of singing at the same pitch as the 
boys, twenty who are possibly sufficiently skilled to 
render a moderately-accurate alto part, and something 
like thirty who are given to broadcasting that vocal 
atrocity commonly referred to as ‘seconds,’ which 
usually consists of singing a third lower than the 
pitch of the melody, irrespective of what the real 
harmonies may be) ; the other 480—men—will possibly 
subdivide into something like forty or fifty who are 
capable of singing, or of attempting to sing either tenor 
or bass; and for the rest—they content themselves 
with the melody, either one or two octaves lower, 
according to habit. Choirs have been formed, time and 
again, of greater personnel than twothousand ; but we 
can scarcely imagine one being balanced in the way 
described above. Moreover, the very fact that the 
melody-singing prevails over the harmony-singing in 
all our churches calls for the suppression of the 
minority in favour of the majority. It 7s unison—by 
which loose usage of the term I really mean octaves— 
that we want! And what is more ecclesiastical—and 
certainly more delightful—than for the women to sing 
with the boys, and the men with the lay-clerks, 
in antiphonal unison ? Psalms, hymns, introits, 
graduals—no matter which—the effect is to the greater 
dignity of the service. 
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In a great many churches—perchance the majority 

it means an upheaval. But that should prove to 
be no deterrent. It does mean that many of the 
present-day popular hymns —or perhaps I should say | 
the hymns of the Victorian period still sung at the | 
present time—ought to go. There can be no} 
manner of artistic sense in singing ‘Abide with me’ | 
as a unison-melody : it was conceived as a four-part | 
harmonic tune. There is nothing agazzs¢ singing | 
it in unison from the standpoint of possibility : | 
it can be done, of course, but it seems that the 
remedy would be worse than the evil. Unison- 
melodies have a distinct atmosphere of their own ; 
they are conceived with a different idea in view. 
Barnby’s tune to ‘For all the saints’ is plainly a tune | 
for harmony-singing. It is the kind of melody which 
admits of only one definite harmonization. But if | 
the hymn be sung to Vaughan Williams it is a different 
thing altogether : the tune was conceived for melodic | 
performance, and, what is more, is singularly in- 
effective when sung according to the harmonies he 
gives for three of the verses. 

Other tunes stand out even more in their unisonant 
conception. ‘Let all mortal flesh keep silence’) 
318 E.H.) could never be harmonized—for voices. | 
It is a melody which floats over a few sustained chords, 
and yet it has a magnificent effect when. sung at the 
proper pace—which is not that which the Hymnal 
directs. Of plainsong melodies I do not speak: I 
am so much in favour of the best of them that I leave | 
them out of the argument altogether. 

But I point to their inestimable value, even as I | 
also have tried to point to the fact that whereas in| 
harmony lies the weakness of unequal division, in| 
Unison lies the Strength. 


well-known hymn-tunes. In the list of contents one 
or two alternative hymns are suggested for use with 
certain tunes. Others may easily be added to these 
alternatives, especially in the case of common metre 
and long metre tunes. 

Well-chosen harmonies and skilful workmanship 
combine to make this a most attractive and musicianly 
collection. Even a cursory examination makes it 
clear that these descants are designed in no hap- 
hazard way. In some a fragment of the hymn-tune 
is effectively utilised—as, for example, the dotted 
crotchet opening of ‘Bishopthorpe’ and: the rising 
four-note figure in the first line of ‘ Hyfrydol.’ In 
others the descant enters after the other voices with 
a point of imitation, as in the second half of ‘Ein’ 
feste Burg’; the opening section of this tune, by the 
way, is very skilfully devised. In ‘Hanover’ the 
opening five notes appear (in the dominant) in the 
descant in the following phrase. Canonic treatment 
is effectively employed, a fine example being the 
opening line of ‘Nun danket’; another, at two beats’ 
distance, occurs in Tallis’s Canon. In the setting of 
‘Nun danket,’ and the equally ingenious arrangement 
of ‘Lasst uns erfreuen’ (‘Ye watchers’), the treat- 
ment is fairly elaborate. 

In the Preface it is suggested that 


occasionally, when a big body of tone (the men 
of the choir and congregation) is available for the 
hymn melody, and the trebles are first-rate, a descant 
verse should be sung unaccompanied. In a resonant 
building the effect of the tune and counter-theme 
without organ is very fine ; moreover, the method 
adds one more to our stock of varied treatments of 
hymns—the chief raéson a étre of descant and faux- 
bourdon. 


An opportunity is given for testing this effect in the 


| arrangement of the Easter hymn, ‘ Victory,’ adapted 


A NEW BOOK OF DESCANTS 


There can be little doubt that the revival within | 
recent years of the ancient devices of descant and 
faux-bourdon has already done much to quicken the | 
interest of both choirs and congregations in the | 
singing of hymns. Descant—-which is merely a| 
counter-theme sung against the melody of a hymn or 
song—is, of course, a much simpler proposition than | 
faux-bourdon, which is a harmonized setting (usually | 
in four parts, and preferably sung unaccompanied) 
with the melody in the tenor. Whereas the latter 
requires a well-balanced choir, the use of descant is | 
obviously possible in any place where a few treble | 
voices can be trained to sustain an independent | 
melody against the singing of the tune by the con- | 
gregation. Hence the growing popularity of this | 
simple, yet highly effective, embellishment. Descant 
has another advantage over faux-bourdon, in that it 
allows of greater freedom, both in the added treble | 
counter-theme and in the organ part. In fact, as the | 
writer of the interesting Preface to ‘The Descant 
Hymn-Tune Book’ remarks : | 


there appears to be no device in choral music | 


that yields so striking a result in return for so little 
trouble. 


The use of descant need not, of course, be confined | 
to Church music. In many schools the device is now | 
being applied to national and folk-songs. 
Choirmasters may be strongly recommended to 
examine Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘Descant Hymn-Tune 
Book’ (Novello). 


| St. Paul’s Cathedral on November 19. 


from Palestrina, the organ being silent except for 
three bars of the second line and for the final 
* Alleluia.’ 

When the settings are sung in schools and training 
colleges (a use for which they are well adapted), it is 
pointed out that the voices may be divided into 


|‘descant’ (high) and ‘melody’ (medium and _ low) 


sections. The accompaniments, though written for 
organ, are so designed as to be easily adapted to the 
pianoforte. 

Obviously tact is needed, both in introducing a 
new feature such as this and also in the method of 
applying it. Helpful advice on these points will be 
found in the Preface. Apart from its main purpose 
organists should find this book extremely useful in 
providing varied organ accompaniments on the many 
occasions when only unison singing is available. 

G.G. 


LONDON CHURCH CHOIR ASSOCIATION 


The fiftv-second annual Festival Service was held at 
’ Owing to the 
restoration work now going on, the accommodation for 
choirs and congregation was limited. The strike of organ 
builders having affected the progress of the organ re- 
building, the instrument was reinforced by a_ small 
orchestra. The Canticles were sung to Stanford in C, 
and the anthems were Lee Williams's ‘Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace’ and Stanley Marchant’s ‘ Ye holy angels 
bright.’ Despite the drawbacks referred to, the service 
was admirably sung. Dr. Marchant conducted (in the 
absence abroad of Dr. Macpherson), and Mr. Douglas 


Mr. Shaw has here collected | Hopkins, organist of Christ Church, Greyfriars, and an old 


and arranged for descant singing more than thirty | St. Paul’s boy, was at the organ. 
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LIVERPOOL CHURCH CHORAL SOCIETY 

The second festival service and seventeenth Festival of 
the Liverpool Church Choral Association took place in 
Liverpool Cathedral in November, when a choir of three- 
hundred-and-fifty voices. representing twenty-one church 
choirs (including that of the Cathedral!) were conducted by 
Mr. Branscombe in an admirable selection of Church music, 
which comprised Thomas Tomkins’s ‘O pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem,’ Purcell’s ‘O give thanks,’ Harwood’s 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A flat, and Ireland’s 
Te Deum in F. Probably the four pages of the Tomkins 
Anthem gave the choirs the most trouble in preparation, 
but well repaid it, for, once learned, the music is a 
delight. Sixty boys were specially trained for the second- 
treble part. Equal interest and pleasure were found in the 
Purcell music, in which the Cathedral choir took the 
verse. The singing of the combined choirs was balanced 
and responsive, and the Association may well be 
*ncouraged to take fresh heart to persevere in carrying 
on its good and useful work. Special mention is due of 
the masterly organ-playing of Mr. H. Goss Custard in the 
accompaniments. 


We have received an interesting booklet on Boston 
parish church organ, by Dr. Gordon A. Slater, the 
organist. (No publisher’s name is given, but presumably 
Dr. Slater will supply copies—tys., proceeds to the organ 
fund.) The present organ is a three-manual of forty-one 
speaking stops, and in its original form was built by 
Christian Smith, one of Father Smith’s nephews. Its 
earliest predecessor, however, dated back to the early 
part of the 16th century, and records show that in 
1589 the ‘Great Organs’ were sold for the benefit of the 
church. Even before that time Boston must have had an 
unusually good musical director, for the historian Leyland, 
visiting the town in 1533 on an antiquarian commission, 
states that he found the parish church ‘so served with 
singing, and that of cunning men, as no parish in England.’ 


At Ripon Cathedral on November 22, selections from 
the * Creation’ were sung, following a short address on 
Haydn, by Dr. C. H. Moody. On December 3 a special 
musical service was given by the Cathedral Choir. The 
first part consisted of unaccompanied Motets, and included 
examples by Palestrina, Byrd (* Sing joyfully’ and * Come, 
help, O God’), Vittoria (‘Glorious in Heaven’ and the 
six-part * Deliver us, O God’), Gibbons, and Purcell. The 
second part of the service comprised Purcell’s * Rejoice in 
the Lord,’ S. S. Wesley’s ‘ Praise the Lord,’ and one of 
Holst’s Two Psalms. Dr. C. H. Moody conducted. We 
understand that this is the first of a number of Motet 
recitals. The second will be held in March, and a further 
series during the summer months. 


Dr. Charles Macpherson, now on an examining tour in 
India, has given a recital at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 
The building was crowded, many standing throughout. 
The programme included Bach’s Passacaglia and a 
Chorale Prelude, Dr. Macpherson’s own arrangement of the 
slow movement from Beethoven’s second Sonata, a 
Rheinberger item, an extract from a Suite by Borodin, and 
two pieces by Vierne. (The Sfatesman, from which we 
learn of the recital, does not give the titles of the pieces.) 
Dr. Macpherson’s masterly playing made a great impression, 
and the announcement that he was at the organ at Evensong 
on the following Sunday no doubt led to another large 
gathering. 


We are glad to hear that a move has been made in regard 
to the restoration of the Alexandra Palace Organ. The 
fifty-vear-old instrument—one of the finest examples of the 
late Henry Willis—has been silent since 1914, we believe. 
In pre-war days notable recitals were given on it by 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham. The sum of £6,500 is needed 
for its complete restoration, and for the installation of a 
new blowing system, which will considerably reduce the 
running costs. As things go now in the organ-building 
world the sum is not large, and we hope that when the 
committee launches its appeal there will be a ready and 
liberal response. 


At York Minster a special Advent musical service took 
place on December 6. The works performed were by 
Bach—two of the Church Cantatas (‘ Sing we the Birth’ 
and ‘Watch ye, pray ye’) and the aria, ‘I should have 
wished for death,’ from the cantata ‘ Happy is the Man.’ 
Fine work was done by the Minster Oratorio Choir, backed 
up by a complete orchestra (mainly professional); the soloists 
were Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Beatrice Fernandes, and 
six members of the Cathedral Choir. Mr. Cyril Ball 
played the continuo on the pianoforte, and Dr. E. C. 








| 





|organ works were played without repetition. 


Bairstow conducted. There was a very large congregation. 


The possibilities of the organ in wireless programmes 
are not yet fully exploited in this country. We note that 
Mr. Edwin Stanley Seder, a well-known American 
recitalist, gave last year a long series of daily programmes 
at the Chicago station. The important point, however, is 
the quality of music he transmitted—forty-two Bach items, 
the whole of Franck’s organ works, and _ Vierne’s 
Symphonies Nos. | to 4 complete. In all, nearly a thousand 
This is a 
fine piece of missionary work on behalf of the organ and 
its repertory. 


The annual Choir Festival in Alnwick Parish Church, 
on November 18, was very successful, choralists and others 
interested coming from long distances. The Festival 
lapsed during the War, and was revived last year. The 
choir consisted of three hundred voices. The Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis were sung to Stanford in B flat, and 
the anthems were S. S. Wesley’s ‘ Blessed are they’ and 
Weldon’s *O praise God in His holiness.’ The service 
gained much from the fine choice of hymns. Mr. G. C. 
Gray conducted, and Mr. Jack Burn was at the organ. 


At the Congregational Church, Blandford, the choir, 
combined with that of the Parish Church, Shillingstone, 
recently gave a musical service, the choral items 
being conducted by the organist, Mr. Alderman George 
Best. Mr. Alexander Popham, organist of Shillingstone, 
accompanied, and played organ solos. The programme 
included some extracts from * The Dream of Gerontius,’ in 
which the soprano soloist was Kichard Myerscough, of the 
London Choir School and Southwark Cathedral. 


In the hall of the Schola Cantorum, Paris, on November 27, 
M. Guy Wietz, organist of Farm Street Jesuit Church, 
gave a recital at which Louis Vierne assisted as accompanist 
in two groups of his own songs, sung by Madame Malnory- 
Marseillac. M. Wietz played Bach’s B minor Prelude and 
Fugue, Liszt’s Fantasia and Fugue on BACH, the 
Cantabile from Widor’s sixth Symphony,  Franck’s 
Choral No. 1, the Prelude and /iza/e from Vierne’s fifth 
Symphony, and his own Poéme Elégiaque, ‘In Paradisum.’ 


The Boston Choral Society, a hundred strong, sang the 
‘Christmas’ Oratorio and Gibbons’s ‘ Hosanna to the Son 
of David’ in Boston Parish Church on December 10, 
conducted by Dr. Gordon Slater. Mr. George C. Gray 
was at the organ, and the soloists were Miss Sybil Cropper, 
Mr. Norman Stone, and Mr. Edward Dykes. There was a 
large attendance, many of the congregation coming from 
the surrounding districts. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ and the second of 
Holst’s Two Psalms were sung at Chester Cathedral by the 
Chester Musical Society on December 2, a huge congregation 
filling every seat in the Cathedral. Madame Blodwen 
Edwards, Mr. Cyril Moore, and Mr. J. Roberts were the 
soloists. Mr. J. T. Hughes conducted, there was an 
augmented orchestra, and Mr. G. Ormond did good service 
at the organ. 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was sung at Durham Cathedral by 
the Cathedral and Special Choir, accompanied by strings, 
on December 6. A vast congregation attended, and many 
thousands listened to the performance through wireless 
transmission. The Precentor, the Rev. A. D. Culley, con- 
ducted, and Mr. C, B. Maude was at the organ. 
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The St. Paul’s (Halifax) Choral Society gave an 
impressive performance of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ accom- 
panied by string orchestra and organ, on December 3, 
in St. Paul’s Church. Mr. T. Newboult conducted, and 
Mr. J. E. Parker at the organ gave valuable services. 
Mr. H. Crowther sung the baritone solos, those for soprano 
being sung by that section of the choir. 


A selection from the B minor Mass was sung by the 
Grafton Philharmonic Society, at Clapham Congregational 
Church, on December 9. A contingent from the Bach 
Choir (including Dr. R. Vaughan Williams) assisted. The 
soloists were Miss Vera Devna, Miss Beatrice Foster, and 
Mr. Charles Young. Mr. Henry F. Hall conducted, and 
Mr. Reginald Redman accompanied at the organ. 


A series of cantata performances on Sunday evenings by 
an augmented choir has been started at St. Nicholas, 
Coogee, Sydney, N.S.W., a crowded congregation attending 
for the first, when Stainer’s ‘ Daughter of Jairus’ was given, 
conducted by Mr. G. G. Park, with Mr. David Brookes at 


the organ. 


The Fylde branch of the Manchester Diocesan Church- 
Music Society held a Festival in Lytham Parish Church, on 
December 3, when the combined choirs of about two hundred 
voices sang admirably the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis 
of Charles Wood and Stanford’s anthem,* Lo, He comes.’ 
Dr. F. H. Wood conducted, and Mr, Arthur Abbott 
accompanied. 


Brahms’s * Requiem’ was sung at St. Stephen’s, Bow, on 
December 6, conducted by Mr. W. E. Pepper. Miss 
G. S. Hancock played the organ. On Sunday, January 3, at 
6.30, Parts 1 and 2 of the ‘ Christmas’ Oratorio will be 
sung. 


Mendelssohn’se95th Psalm, *O come, let us sing,’ was 
performed at Derby Road Baptist Church, Nottingham, on 
November 22, under the direction of Mr. C. E. Blyton 
Dobson. 


Too late for detailed notice we have received reports of 
performances of Brahms’s * Requiem,’ by the Doncaster 
Musical Society, m Doncaster Parish Church; and in 
Exeter Cathedral by the Auxiliary Choir. 


Mr. Herbert Hodge has been appointed Great Organist 
in the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes, 
and Malta. 


We have received from the Oxford University Press 
*A Kalendar of Hymns A. & M., and the English Hymnal 
for 1926’—the thirtieth issue of this useful sixpenny annual. 


RECITALS 

Dr. A. W. Wilson, St. Alban the Martyr, Cheetwood, 
Manchester—Sonata No. 1, J/endelssohn ; Minuet 
(‘Samson’), Aande/; Fugue in E flat, Bach ; Grand 
Cheeur, Gui/mant ; Prelude on ‘ Rockingham,’ /arry. 

Mr. E. E. Vinnicombe, St. Peter’s, Sudbury—Sonata 
No. 20, Rheinherger ; Minuetto in B flat, Zande/ ; Fugue 
in C, Bach ; Scherzo, Hollins. 

Mr. R. Owen Terrington, St. George’s, Leeds—Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Aach; Allegretto in B minor, 
Lemare; Prelude, *La Demoiselle Elue,’ Dedbussy ; 
Rhapsody No. 2, Saént-Saéns. 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, Houldsworth Hall, Manchester— 
Minuet Gothique, ABoé//mann ; Allegretto, MH olstenholme ; 
Finale (Symphony No. 1), Jierne; Festal Toccata, 
Baynon. 

Mr. J. Spencer, St. Mark’s, —— (?)—Rhapsody, Rowley ; 
Chorale Preludes, ‘ Worcester,’ /vor Atkins ; * University,’ 
Grace; Tonus Peregrinus, Harrison; Prelude on ‘St. 
Michael,’ /Ves¢ ; Postlude in C, Alcock. 

Mr. H. V. Spanner, St. Lawrence Jewry—<Aria in F, Bach ; 
*Pignus Future,’ J/ozart ; Sonata No. 2 (first movement), 
Rheinberger ; Bridal March and Finale, 7arry. 

Mr. George Ryan, Hornsey Parish Church—March 

Pontificale (Symphony No. 1), Vierne ; Choral No. 3, 

Franck ; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach, 





Mr. Paul Rochard, St. Mary’s, Broughton Astley— 
Symphony No. § (first and last movements), /I7dor ; 
‘April Song,’ Hol/stenholm ; Passacaglia, Reger. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East—Variations 
on ‘Edina,’ C. Il. Pearce; Legend, Grace ; Gothic 
March, Salome ; Vision, Rheinberger. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End— 
Organ Concerto No. 2, Hande/; slow movement from 
Pianoforte Concerto, 7vhatkovsky ; Prelude and Fugue 
in A, Bach ; Sonata No. 3, WWendelssohn. 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, Park Avenue Primitive Methodist 
Church, Northampton—Sonata No. 7 (Andante and 
Finale), Ahetnberger; Adagio, Bach; *The Curfew,’ 
Horsmann ; Postlude in G minor, Stanford. 

Dr. William Prendergast, Winchester Cathedral—Chorale 
Prelude, ‘ Farewell, henceforth,’ ach; Prelude on 
* Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams ; Chant Seraphique, 
Guilmant; Reéverie on ‘ University,’ Grace; Kiev 
Processional, .Moussorgsky. 

Mr. Maurice Popplestone, All Saints’, Weston-super-Mare 
—Sonata No. 1, Borowski; Finale in B flat, [o/sten- 
holme ; Evening Song, Aairstow. 

Mr. James M. Preston, Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Symphony No. 3. (Allegro 
maestoso and Intermezzo), /ierne ; Fugue a la gigue, 
Bach ; Chant du Printemps, Bonnet ; Prelude and Fugue 
in C, Satnt-Saéns ; Meditation in ancient tonality, Grace ; 
Final, /vranch. 

Mr. Frederick J. Nott, St. Peter's, Melbourne—Two 
Chorale Preludes, Aach; Vsalm- Prelude No. 2, 
Howells ; Sonata (second and third movements), -/gar ; 
Rhapsody No. 2, Satnt-Saéns. 

Miss Doris Marshall, St. Andrew’s, Nottingham—Lamen- 
tation, Gui/mant; Prelude and Fugue in G, Rach ; 
Piéce Héroique, Franck. 

Mr. J. Roland Middleton, Mold Parish Church—* Come 
now, Saviour of the Gentiles,’ Aach; * Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ (Parts 10 and 11), dustin; Lament, 
Middleton. 

Mr. Arthur Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster 
Organ Sonata No. 5 (Scherzo, Chorale, and Fugue), 
Guilmant ; Overture, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ ; 
Sonata in A, Borowski ; Festal Toccata, Kaynon ; Sonata 
No. 1, Wendelssohn. 

Dr. H. S. Middleton, Truro Cathedral—Three Chorals, 
Franck; Organ Concerto in B flat, //ande/; Toccata 
in F, Bach; Introduction and Fugue (Concerto No. 1), 
Harwood. 

Mr. Philip Miles, St. Alban-the-Martyr, Westcliff—Intro- 
duction and Fugue, Aewbse ; Scherzetto, Verne ; Trio in 
C minor, Bach; Toccata-Prelude on * Pange Lingua,’ 
Bairstow. 

Mr. Ralph T. Langdon, St. John-the-Evangelist, Edin- 
burgh—Kyrie Eleison, Aarg-Z/ert; Fugue in FE flat, 
Bach; Finale (Symphony No. 1), Vierne; Sonatas 
Nos. 5 and 6, Rheinberger ; Lament, Sowerbutts. 

Rev. G. S. Holmes, St. John-the-Evangelist, Upper 
Norwood—Psalm-Prelude No. 3, //owe//s ; Sonata No. 3, 
Rheinberger ; Chorale-Fantasia on * Darwall’s 148th,’ 
Darke. 

Mr. Leonard Henniker, St. Andrew’s, Nottingham— 
Symphony No. 5 (third movement), //7dor; Cherale 
Prelude, “Come, Holy Ghost,’ Bach; Sonata No, 20 
(Finale), Rheinberger. 

Mr. J. T. Horne, Unitarian Church, St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin—Sonatas Nos. 6 and 12, Rheinberger ; * The Sea,’ 
Arnold Smith ; Psalm-Prelude No. 1, /fowells ; Adagio 
in E, Frank Bridge; Concerto No. 6, Handel; 
Choral No. 3, Franch; Intermezzo, Stanford; Passa- 
caglia, Bach. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Walter Blake, choirmaster and organist, St. Michael 
and All Angels, North Kensington. 

Mr. W. Chapman Crouch, choirmaster and organist, 
Sutherland Avenue Wesleyan Church, Paddington, W.9. 

Mr. Sidney J. Coates, choirmaster and organist, Holy 
Trinity, Clifton, Ashbourne, Derby. 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, choirmaster and organist, 
Middleton Parish Church, Lancs, and musical adviser 
to the Stretford Education Committee. 
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Points from Dectures 


Swansea was not attracted when Sir Walford 
Davies tried to set the people wondering what would 
be the answer to his query, ‘Three Musical Minds— 
Who can they be?’ The lecture itself, given at 
University College, was interesting enough, but 
instrumental trios do not attract locally. The 
illustrations were Handel’s Sonata in E major, 
Beethoven’s Trio in E flat, and Brahms’s three 
Variations from the Trio in C major. These did not 
solve the riddle. ‘The three great minds in music, 
the lecturer said, were the composer’s, the performer’s, 
and the listener’s. The essential point was to find 
out how music moved these minds. There were three 
things of constant interest to the mind of Shakespeare, 
Michael Angelo, and Beethoven: (1), the vitality of 
the big artist ; (2), the sense of mastery or control, 
and mastery in over-leaping obstacles ; and (3), that 
single touch of exquisite wonderment. The talk 
became unconventional, and Sir Walford wandered 


off to the gramophone and jazz, and a little grumble | 


that he was glad if he got half a roomful of people to 
a lecture in Wales, whereas in England he spoke 
to thousands. 

Swansea had had a chamber music evening in the 
week preceding the above lecture, and as it did not 
conclude until eleven o’clock, people may have looked 
askance at announcements of the same sort. Mr. 
Leigh Henry’s subject was ‘ Nationality in Music,’ 
and he claimed much for Wales. * The Celt and 
Welsh,’ he said, ‘were all we could speak of to-day 
as civilisation.’ Dr. Vaughan Thomas, the lecturer 
added, showed the dawn of Wales, and three of that 
composer’s songs were sung. Other illustrations were 
taken from Mozart, Scriabin, Debussy, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and Byrd. 

Sir Richard Terry addressed the University of 
London Catholic Society at Birkbeck College on 
Tudor music. In the direction of Church music, Sir 
Richard said that in spite of all the troubles of the 16th 
century there was a genuine continuity in Church 
music. That was due to Elizabeth’s having practically 
made a law of her own regarding musicians, whom 
she protected as part of her own domestic property. 
Tallis, for instance, was made a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and so escaped the usual penalties. 

That ‘ Music had done more than anything else in 
the world to reveal heaven to the human being, 
was one of the leading phrases in a lecture by 
Mr. Rutland Boughton at Huddersfield Town Hall. 
Other theses advanced were that Bach showed music 
to have unity as well as contrast—After Bach, 
orchestral colour was introduced—Beethoven made 
music the expression of real living humanity and 
impulse-—-Wagner brought music into the real world 
of human beings. 

In another lecture, at York, Mr. Boughton objected 
to personality in music. Composers, he said, should 
write for the glory of their art, and not impress their 
personality so greatly. Ugly music was doomed, and 
would be sooner if only audiences were honest 
and really said what they liked. The speaker qualified 
his censure of the taste for foreign music by saying 
that the best British work was not up to the standard 
of the best German, and never would be until we 
translated our English ideas into music and left 
foreign music to interpret foreign ideas. 

Music is taking its turn in the courses of lectures 
which are given at the University of Aberdeen. It 
happens that the course coincides with the opening 


| 

of a new hall given by Viscount and Viscountess 
Cowdray, for the encouragement of art and music. 
The first music course is being given by Mr. Willan 
Swainson, on the history of music, starting with 
the second period, that of polyphony. It was, 
he said, a choral age, while the present time was 
the instrumental age. The study of the former 
would wonderfully increase our sympathy with the 
modern musician. We should perceive clearly the 
difference, whether in composition or interpretation, 
| between mere parade and feeling for empty effect 
on the one hand, and the sincere striving for the 
truest and noblest form of utterance on the other. 
We should no longer be irritated by the new men 
who wrote ‘new music,’ for we should know that 
right down the ages ‘new music’ had ever been the 
| ery of the visionary musician. But, having been 
taught by study that the only new music which 
could hope to remain new was that whose originality 
|was superimposed upon the sure foundation of 
|the old, we should be able to distinguish pure 
|and true art from that which was merely disordered 





| sound. 

| Mr. Gustav Holst, lecturing at Bristol University 
| Buildings, recalled the recent remark of a judge that 
|he would like all children who were learning music 
to be drowned. Mr. Holst’s experience was that 
all but one in a thousand of the general populace 
‘had a natural sensitiveness to music. The difficulty 
| was that education in bad music was one of the 
most successfully commercialised forms of educa- 
tion. Children heard bad music—sung by the 
nurse—the moment they were placed in the cradle 
for the first time. He had a great admiration for 
the best of Mendelssohn’s music, but when people 
|}were married they heard bad music played in a 
wedding “march. As to what was played at 
|funerals, perhaps he had better say nothing. The 
‘lecture had special reference to Vaughan Williams’s 
|*Pastoral’ Symphony. The composer first wrote 
|the Symphony in the form of a pianoforte duet, and 
asked the Misses Lasker and Day to play it through 
to him several times. He then went home and 
completed the work, scored in form for orchestra. 

In a survey of the evolution of chamber music 
| down to the time of Bach, which Sir Henry Hadow 
|gave in the Great Hall of Leeds University, the 
lecturer spoke of it as a development from the 
madrigal. When the vocal parts became more and 
more difficult to sing, the madrigal singers of the 
16th century called in players on viols to double 
the parts, and from this they passed to a stage 
when the viols were left to speak for themselves. 
Sir Henry felt that we had lost a good deal in 
parting with the ideal softness in music that was 
prevalent in Elizabeth’s day. 

In a short report of a lecture given by Mr. W. A. 
Margerison, the Preston Herald mentions the subject 
of the lecture nine times as Crieg. One of the 
illustrations was No. 1 Suite of Peer Cynt. . <é. 











BACH AT THE LEYS SCHOOL 

‘If it should come about that the Cantatas are 
performed publicly, but at the same time fall into 
disuse in domestic circles, in which the first 
enthusiasm for Bach sprang up about a century ago, 
we should have won only half the victory.’ So 
Schweitzer. The domestic use of Bach’s Church 
Cantatas is the ideal of Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, 
director of music at the Leys School, Cambridge. 





Mr. Shepherdson so organizes his music that no boy 
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need leave school without some acquaintance with 
|. S. B., nor without some idea of the delight 
which is to be extracted from him once one has 
got used to the contrapuntal idiom, and learned to 
enjoy a rhythm which is less explosive than 
Beethoven or modern jazz, but is no_ less 
compelling. Every year Mr. Shepherdson gives 
a Bach programme in the School Chapel, at which 
the choir of boys, without magistral aid, perform 
Chorales and florid choruses from the Cantatas, to 
the accompaniment of amateur strings recruited from 
an obliging University, and reinforced by pro- 
fessional players for the obsolete or more remote 
obbligato instruments. It is not a purely domestic 
occasion, it is true, for privileged visitors are 
admitted, but it is intended primarily for the School. 

Last year (November 29), to provide a contrast to 
the programme of 1924—which was full of brilliant 
things with trumpets and drums—the idea behind all 
five works performed was that of eventide, the Cantata 
‘Bide with us’ being the most important work chosen. 
But another Cantata, ‘1 will my burden gladly carry,’ 
of which four out of five numbers are for bass solo 
Mr. Clifford Lathlean), illustrated the eventide of life, 
and the longing for death which inspired so much 
of Bach’s best music. An accompanied recitative, 
remarkable for the vividness of its description of 
life’s stormy voyage, the towering billows of grief 
and pain, and the disembarcation on ‘that fair shore 
which is my heavenly home,’ was the most striking 
piece of music heard, and it was followed by 
a fast, joyous aria with oboe obdb/igato. All 
the oddligati of the programme were for double-reed 
instruments, a fact which gave a somewhat sombre 
colouring to an already sober scheme. It was, 
perhaps, a rather stern programme for boys, as it 
contained nothing that had any superficial attractive- 
ness, but its homogeneity carried it through, and left 
the audience refreshed and more rather than less 
attentive at the end. Mr. Shepherdson’s boys 
mastered Bach’s idiom very well, though the long, 
sustained phrases of the Chorales gave them more 
difficulty than the florid choruses. The other soloists 
were Mr. T. Purvis, who has a smooth voice suited to 
Bach but the wrong style of singing, and Miss 
Millicent Russe!l, to whom Bach can be entrusted 
with entire safety. Mr. Bernhard Ord played the 
organ, Mr. Shepherdson conducted, and some very 
fulland suggestive programme notes were written by 
a local Bach enthusiast, Dr. E. H. Ezard. 

F. S. M. 


A NATIONAL OPERA TRUST 


A meeting was held on December 9, at Westminster 
Central Hall, to inaugurate the formation of a trust to 
encourage opera and to subsidise it by means of the 
income from a capital of £500,000, which the public 
is asked to subscribe. The Earl of Clarendon was 
in the chair (in the unavoidable absence of the Earl 
of Londonderry), supported by various notabilities, 
including the principals of the most important London 
colleges and academies of music. Indeed, the most 
promising feature of the meeting was the number of 
influential people who had come forward to give it a 
blessing. If these gentlemen do not succeed, it will 
not be because they have not cast their net far and 
wide. The Earl of Clarendon, in his opening speech, 
advocated opera as a national necessity to give scope 
to British composers and musicians generally. Opera, 
he said, was the best introduction to the higher forms 





of music. He read also messages from Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, regretting 
inability to attend, but expressing most hearty 
approval of the scheme and its aims. Mr. Clynes 
joined in commending the cause of opera to the 
public, and urged the necessity of the subsidy, which 
alone could enable opera to be produced at a cost 
that would bring it within the reach of ‘the workers.’ 
Thus spokesmen of all political parties have pledged 
themselves to support the movement. The main 
contention of the promoters stands beyond question 
or cavil. If public money is spent in the upkeep of 
museums, why not in the upkeep of a theatre? The 
one houses one art, as the other houses another art. 
If there is a public fund upon which trustees can 
from time to time draw to buy good pictures and 
encourage painting, why not another fund to buy 
operas and support music? The logic is unanswer- 
able. 

It is when we come to practical details that we 
cannot contemplate without misgiving the vague 
wording of the trust deed. The widest powers are 
given to the trustees to use the income for the 
encouragement of opera in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British Dominions. Even if we had 
unlimited confidence in the wisdom and discretion of 
the trustees, even if their good intentions were 
supported by practical experience of opera, we should 
feel that some explanation is needed before the scheme 
can appeal to the vast public. Is there not a 
disproportion between the amount available (the capital 
is to be invested in gilt-edged securities) and the 
vastity of the British Empire? Half a million is a 
good lump of money, but the income of it at five per 
cent. is only £25,000—far too little if we mean to 
support the operas produced ina year from Aberdeen 
to Adelaide. No doubt these eminent men have 
something more definite in their mind. It is a pity 
they have not thought it worth while to take us into 
their confidence. There is only one way in which 
opera can be established in the country on a firm basis. 
It is the way in which you can establish anything, 
a theatre for the drama, an emporium, or a grand 
hotel-—by combining capital and organization. The 
National Opera Trust is appealing for capital. If 
the distinguished politicians and financiers who 
appeared on the platform bestir themselves the capital 
should be forthcoming. If Mr. Winston Churchill 
were to devote to the cause a twentieth part of the 
income he derives from the entertainment tax in one 
year, that alone would give the promoters all the 
capital they ask. Organization, however, suggests 
more difficult problems. With it—given capital- 
one could move mountains. Without it even an 
income of millions can be frittered away without any 
real benefit to anybody. B. V. 


Among the series of lectures and classes for teachers 
arranged by the London County Council are four on music. 
Mr. H. V. Spanner gives ten on the ‘ Appreciation of Music 
and its Power of Emotional Expression’ (Thursdays, at 6.0, 
from January 14, at St. Clement Danes’ School, E.C.); 
Dr. John FE. Borland six on * Musical Training in Schools’ 
(Mondays, at 6.0, from January 18, at Toynbee Hall, 
28, Commercial Street, E.); Mr. James Bates, ten on 
“Children’s Voice-Culture and Class Singing’ (Mondays, 
at 6.0, from January 18, at St. Marylebone Grammar School, 
248, Marylebone Road, W.):; and Miss Mabel Chamberlain 
five on ‘Songs Suitable for School’ (Tuesdays, at 6.30, from 
January 12, at St. Aloysius Convent School, 50, Clarendon 
Square, Euston). Particulars as to fees, &c., from the 
Education Officer, County Hall, Westminster. 
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London Concerts 


BERNARD VAN DIEREN 


To some it seemed a noble and generous action on 
the part of Mr. John Goss to undertake, entirely 
unaided, the heavy financial responsibility of the 
Van Dieren concert at Wigmore Hallon December 14 ; 
to others, the fact perhaps appeared quixotic. 
these others may well have asked themselves, 
one of the best of our younger singers, who might, 
if he chose, command good money at the ballad | 
concerts, devote a hundred pounds o r so of hard- 
earned fees to giving public testimony to his belief 
in an almost unknown composer? Why, indeed ?| 
To feel passionately about any music is distinctly | 
démodé ; *amusing’ is the highest adjective of praise 
nec wl in the best circles. The fact that Van 
Dieren has been acclaimed as a great master by 
a small group of musicians who have had_ the 
privilege of studying each successive work from the 
manuscript, and so following his development during 
the last ten years has been said, in the London press, 
to have prejudiced the public against him. — I do not 
myself believe that the general public accounts it a 
crime when someone who has found a treasure invites 
his fellow-citizens to share it with him ; but I am, of 
course, quite willing to admit that it is the height of | 
bad form for mere composers and singers to pro- 
nounce emphatically upon the merits of any man’s 
work without waiting for the verdict of the august 
fraternity of the musical critics. It is now nearly 
nine years since Mr. Cecil Gray gave the first public 
concert of Van Dieren’s work in this country. On 
that occasion official critical opinion was unani- 
mously hostile ; indeed, so great was the derision 
this music aroused in the corner of Wigmore 
Hall reserved for official criticism that an attendant 
had to be deputed to endeavour to mute its all-too- | 
audible expression, Now, after several years of | 
neglect, this ‘mystery Dutch musician’ has| 
bobbed up again, and has been most effusively 
greeted as the arch-blackleg of the musical pro- 
fession. He cannot be classified, he belongs to no | 
recognised school, and as each of his works actually 
sounds quite different from any of the others, he is 
said to have no style. It is insinuated that only those 
who care for no other music can pessibly care for 
his ; when Mr. Gray had the temerity to include an 
appreciation of Van Dieren in his ‘Survey of 
Contemporary Music,’ one critic went so far as to 
declare that ‘Mr. Gray can find nothing to admire in 
the whole range of modern music except the un- 
published and unperformed works of Bernard Van 
Dieren’—entirely ignoring the laudatory essays on 
Delius, Barték, Schénberg, and Sibelius, and the 
appreciative tributes paid to the best work of Strauss, 
Debussy, Ravel, and many other composers. The 
injustice of such methods of so-called criticism is 
apparent. Equally unjust are the methods of those 
who, baffled at the first contact with something new 
and strange, seek to conceal their inability to make 
head or tail of it in a cloud of meaningless verbiage 
as, for example : 














While Franck misses his melody note by a tone, 
another slides on to it chromatically ; Van Dieren, 
instead of writing the notes he means, will substitute 


others for them and let them stand uncorrected. 


The general opinion of Van Dieren’s work may be 
aptly summarized by saying (as Mr. Sydney Grew 
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said of the general opinion of Delius some years ago 
that it is divided, those who do not know his works 
disputing the judgments of those who do. At the 
risk of being told that I am arousing further 
prejudice against Van Dieren, I am_ bound to 
say that a hearing of several works which | 
have known intimately on paper for a long time 
only confirms my opinion that Van Dieren is 


Why,|one of the two or three composers now living 
should | 


who are destined to be ranked among the masters. 
st work we find embodied so many qualities 
which have in the near past been thought, absurdly 
enough, to be mutually exclusive. The classical 
tradition of good craftsm: unship has come to be 
regarded as a mere cloak for the lack of real musical 
invention, on the one hand, while on the other, a 
range of harmonic combinations whose limit is 
determined solely by zsthetic considerations, without 
regard for any theoretical system, is thought to be 
incompatible with a work conceived on classical lines, 
Thus Van Dieren falls between two schools: the 
older and more academic, which should at least admire 
the intellectual power and consummate technical 
mastery displayed in his work, is unable to 
assimilate his harmonic combinations, while the 
younger and more ‘advanced,’ whom the harshest 
and most arbitrary discord-for-discord’s-sake fails 
never to delight, is repelled by the emotional 


| quality of Van Dieren’s music and by the essential 


seriousness with which it is conceived and planned. 
But to those who could listen with unprejudiced ears 
the String Quartet No. 3 and the songs performed 
at Mr. Goss’s concert, and the Serenata for nine 
instruments (flute, bass flute, oboe, bassoon, horn, 
euphonium, violin, viola, and double-bass), which was 
played at the Contemporary Music Club’s concert on 
December 2, under the capable direction of Mr. 
Anthony Bernard, must have come as revelations of a 
new and exquisite beauty in sound. ‘The sheer 
sensuous beauty of the sound is the quality that 
strikes an unprejudiced ear most forcibly at a first 
hearing of Van Dieren’s music. It is this same 
quality—a rare one in the music of to-day—that 
makes the deepest impression on anyone who listens 
for the first time to one of the great Masses of 
the Tudor period. After a while one sees deeper 
into the music, and begins to appreciate the 
spirit that conceived it and the intellect that con- 
structed it ; but at first one is enchanted by the sound 
alone. This quality is largely to be accounted for 

in Van Dieren and the Tudor composers alike—by 
the polyphonic nature of the music. There is little 
or no mere filling-up of chords, for every instrument 
has an independent line of melody to sing, and these 
lines of melody are always beautiful in themselves. 
In reverting to the methods of the older polyphonists, 
Van Dieren has recaptured not only the serenity and 
sweetness of their melodic line, but also their sense 
of continuity and their ability to create works that are 
all-of-a-piece from start to finish. So much of the 
music of the last two decades has been made up of 
short and violently-contrasted sections, which them- 
selves consist chiefly of harmonic repetitions rather 
than linear development, that the extraordinarily 
homogeneous nature of Van Dieren’s larger works 
has obscured their structure for some hearers whose 
apprehension of musical form is entirely dependent 
on violent rhythmic or dynamic contrasts. But 
those who find monotony in his polyphonic methods 
would most assuredly find it also in the greatest 
works of the 16th century. 
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Of the songs which were interpreted with great 
insight by Miss Megan Foster and Mr. John Goss, 
with the very sympathetic and skilful assistance of 
Miss Kathleen Long at the pianoforte, special mention 
must be made of the two fresh and charming spring 
songs, on poems by King James I. of Scotland and 
Charles d’Orléans : the lovely ‘ Balow’—quite perfectly 
sung by Miss Foster—and ‘Weep you no more, 
sad fountains,’ of which Van Dieren has achieved a 
setting that loses nothing by comparison § with 
Dowland’s—and to say this is to rank it among the 
world’s great songs. The Kutcher Quartet carried 
out its exacting task commendably on the whole, 
though the rhythm was at times sadly lacking in 
incisiveness. A long concert concluded with an 
excerpt from ‘The Tailor,’ an oféra bouffe on a 
witty libretto by Robert Nichols, which was excel- 
lently performed by Mr. Goss and a small orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. John Barbirolli. P. H. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The third concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, on November 23, was conducted by 
Bruno Walter, and Pablo Casals was the soloist, 
so that a full hall was assured. Mr. Casals has 
long had London at his feet, and on this evening he 
again played Schumann’s Violoncello Concerto as he 
alone knows how. Others have convinced us—the 
look of the music on paper has convinced us—that 
this is far from being among Schumann’s_ best 
works. But on what footing is the excellence of 
music to be judged? If it is to be allowed the 
advantage of ideal performance, the Concerto must 
be judged a work of overflowing poetic loveliness 
and charm. Others prove that Schumann wrote 
awkwardly and with exorbitant difficulties for the 
‘cello. But nothing of the sort struck Casals, or 
distracted him from his serene meditation. 

Bruno Walter conducted the C major Symphony 
of Schubert. This zestful, irrepressible musician 
has won the greatest faveur in London, thanks to 
the tirelessness with which he has guided to the end 
the movements of the longest Wagnerian operas. 


His unflagging, busy watchfulness has become | 
enormously appreciated. He has reached that | 


happy but dangerous point where he can do nothing 
wrong in the public’s view. His Schubert was 
acclaimed as a triumph. Some of the applause was, 
perhaps, meant for the music—music that has been 
so repeatedly labelled as long that people were 
innocently surprised at finding it not long at all. 
Ah, this is music, indeed. Pegasus in glorious 
career across the firmament ! 

Our grievance against Bruno Walter lay in his 
disbelief that the music’s natural self could beguile 
us sufficiently. Through three whole movements he 
fussed to exasperation. He was pointing out this 
and heightening the effect of that. He meant well, 
this busy, brilliant little man. Some music no doubt 
wants some such touching-up—but not Schubert’s. 
Walter’s fussiness was rather a reflection on our 
perception, and even a quite stupid man does not 
want an explanation openly to declare _ itself 
addressed to the meanest intelligence. However, 
the tremendous, driving /7va/e beat the conductor’s 
little games. Here there was so clearly nothing to 
do but to ride where he was driven, and as he did 
it very cheerfully and with good grace all went 
capitally. At the end of the concert came ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel.’ C. 





There was more than ordinary anticipation at the 
beginning of the L.S.O. concert on December 7, 
for it was to reveal a wider aspect of Casals’s 
musicianship. It is an unmistakable sign of 
the times that so many musicians who have 


achieved greatness as soloists should find it 
necessary to turn to conducting. The famous 
lines beginning, ‘Be not afraid of gyveatness,’ 


divide the great ones into three categories. A fourth 
must now be added to include those who have thrust 
greatness from them. It could not be but that some 
of Casals’s authority and lofty thought would find 
its way through the sensitive response of the L.S.O. 
For my part, too much of it was felt in the * Tragic’ 
Overture of Brahms. Music so laboured and 
labouring as this, breaks down as soon as it is called 
upon to bear more than its own weight. But the 
‘Don Quixote’ Variations cry out for some solid 
content, lest they be discovered to be hollow, empty 
vessels. Strauss lives on because of his conductors, 
and who will deny that many a conductor lives on 
because of Strauss? But Casals can do without 
Strauss; that was plain enough at the end of the 
concert, when he brought all the genius of his 
’cello-playing to draw out the essential lyrical beauty 
of the ‘Unfinished.’ The phrasing of each instru- 
mental line here was of that quality and shapeliness 
which we meet with only in fine singing. Perhaps 
Casals will surprise us one day as an accomplished 
Schubert singer ! 

And this brings me back to my original point : 
the essence of greatness is that it should be 
accumulated, then concentrated upon one single 
spot. Its culmination comes upon you unawares, 
and for a fleeting moment only. Disperse its 
intricate organization, and culmination is impossible. 
Casals, as conductor, yielded none of those still, 
small moments which are distilled by his ‘cello 
playing. 

The soloist in ‘Don Quixote’ was Gaspar Cassado, 
a pupil of Casals. His performance was a worthy 
homage. 

There were two failures at this concert—the famous 
‘realisms’ in the Strauss work. The ‘sheep’ 
suggested amateur buglers, and the wind-machine 
was like nothing more than the creaking of a swing- 
door. There was no good cause for either of these 
‘effects.’ B. M. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


After opening its season with two brilliant concerts, 
the Royal Philharmonic Society gave us a rather 
hum-drum evening on December 3. —Borodin’s 
Symphony is a work of good character, barbarous 
enough without going so far as to offend drawing- 
room manners. But it has no tunes to bring away, 
except that belaboured eight-note figure in the first 
movement, which we never, never want to hear again, 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who is beginning to over-exert 
himself in bodily action, made a good account of 
the Symphony, and of the other works in the 
programme. For once it was the soloist who gave 
us the best moments of the concert. M. Jacques 
Thibaud played the Mozart E flat Violin Concerto 
with the right mixture of directness and expression. 

The best orchestral playing of the season was 
enjoyed on November 21 when the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood, gave the ‘ Italian’ 
Symphony. Whatever one may think of the work 
there is no doubt that it tests an orchestra more 
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severely, say, than anything by Tchaikovsky. It is 
almost as searching as Mozart. The Concerto of 
the occasion was Dvorak’s for violoncello, played 
by Madame Suggia. There was aiso a Symphony of 
Haydn in the programme. 

Madame Suggia made her last appearance before 
her marriage at Queen’s Hall on December 15, when 
she played the Haydn Concerto for the Audrey 
Chapman Orchestra. M. 


LENER QUARTET 

The Léner Quartet has undoubtedly added to its 
reputation by its recent series of recitals illustrating 
the historical development of quartet music. These 
players had done something of the kind before. This 
year, however, the programme was better chosen. The 
first recital included an English work of the Tudor 
period —a good choice, since the claims of the Tudor 
composers to be first in the field are now generally 
admitted by competent and = unbiassed scholars 
abroad. No doubt where a mistaken patriotism 
prevails, fantastic arguments will be put forth to 
question their just title. We have known ingenious 
romanticists to maintain that the elements of romance 
were to be found first in Plato’s ‘Republic.’ But these 
men are not scholars. ‘ Heed them not; glance and 
pass on.’ There was also an English work in the 
modern programme of the last recital—-Frank Bridge’s 
Fantasy Quartet, which represented worthily enough 
the saner element in the modern movement. Of late 
years Bridge has shown an inclination to flirt with the 
advanced parties. We hope he will not carry the 
flirtation too far. His strength is in lyricism, and 
lyricism to be effective needs clearness no less than 
distinction. As for the playing, the Léner Quartet 
has never done anything finer than its performances 
of Mozart. ‘Two evenings were devoted to him, and 
in both cases the playing was a sheer joy. In Brahms 
the execution seemed just a little below standard 
probably because, like the rest of us, the Quartet has 
its good and bad days. On one occasion both the 
first and second violinists were playing on two ‘Strads’ 
of the same year, one of which had been lent by 
Mr. W. W. Cobbett. B. V. 

‘PRO ARTE’ STRING QUARTET 

The appearance of the ‘ Pro Arte’ String Quartet 
from Belgium, at one of Mr, Gerald Cooper’s concerts, 
excited a certain interest, for these players’ fame had 
preceded them, and in Belgium quartet playing has 
always been an art which the best soloists have 


honoured. Rumour had not exaggerated their 
abilities. In modern music the ‘Pro Arte’ Quartet 
must rank with the foremost. The ensemble 


which was put to some severe tests in a Quartet of 
Béla Barték—was above praise. But the players 
opened the recital with a Quartet of Mozart, and their 
reading of this simplest and most direct music was, at 
best, not on the same level with their interpretation of 
modern composers, ‘They seemed unable to divest 
themselves of the habit of making points, or to free 
their minds from anxiety and nervousness. They 
seemed inclined to hustle up matters, to ‘ register’ 
effects in season and out of season. The one thing 
they could not (or would not) do was to let Mozart 
tell his own story in his own way. This is evidently 
a case of specialists who have given not their mind 
only, but ther very heart to modernity. We shall 
hear them again with pleasure, whenever their pro- 
gramme includes the names of Ravel, Debussy, or 


even Reger. Mozart they will do well to leave alone. 
But it would be rather interesting to discover how 
Beethoven fares under such treatment. B. V. 


ISOLDE MENGES 
We have heard Miss Isolde Menges play better 
than she did at Queen’s Hall, where she gave a 
concert in conjunction with the Londen Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Bruno Walter. One or 
two runs in the Beethoven Concerto went astray, and 
even in the Brahms—the finer performance of the 


two—there were anxious moments. It is just 
possible that these slight failings were due to 


the fact that Walter had his own ideas as to 
what this music should be, and did not seem at all 
inclined to fall in with the views of the soloist. 
This, of course, has nothing to do with his abilities 
as a conductor or with the appeal his readings may 
make to the public, critical or uncritical. It is a 
simple question of fact. His readings may be the 
best in the world, but they are his own—unlike 
Richter’s or Nikisch’s or Sir Henry Wood's, or indeed 
unlike those of any other conductor we have heard. 
The four taps of the drum which open the work, for 
instance, were played so slowly that for the moment 
|we had the impression that this was not an 
‘individual’ reading of the well-known Concerto, but 
yet another ‘in memoriam’ tribute. The orchestra 
in fact did not get into its stride before the first_/7 
Now, whatever were Miss Menges’s sensations, it is 
certain that most others would have felt their hearts 
sink at being suddenly confronted with a brand new 
| interpretation. We imagine the soloist wonder- 
ing: ‘What am _ I expected to do? Shall | 
fall in with the conductor’s views or insist on my 
own? I know that if I accept his ruling I must 
jeopardise my work, as it is impossible to alter in one 
moment ideas formed in months if not years of 
preparation. On the other hand, if I insist on my 
right to interpret Beethoven, the performance must 
| result in a tussle. In either case I must go through 
some trying experiences.’ In the circumstances it 
must be admitted that Miss Menges came through 
| the ordeal with considerable credit. B. V. 

| 

| 


MOZART’S C MINOR MASS 








| The London Choral Society and Mr. Arthur Fagyge 
keep up their habit of treading unfamiliar paths. 
They did a real service by producing for our 
| curiosity Mozart’s C minor Mass at Queen’s Hall. 
| Few of us had heard the work, and it will not in all 
| probability be heard again for a long while, But parts 

of it are first-rate Mozart, and consequently it is proper 
for the world to be reminded from time to time of 
| the existence of the work. 

The Society used the edition of Alois Schmitt, 
| which was made for the revival of the Mass by the 
| Dresden Mozart Society in 1901. Schmitt’s preface 
was quoted in the programme. It is not at all a 
satisfactory statement. If Schmitt had intended 
to conceal what his editing had amounted to he 
could hardly have been more obscure. His words 
flow forth, but he never comes to the point of saying 
exactly whence he drew the music to complete Mozart’s 
unfinished Creed —for the C minor Mass was, like the 
‘Requiem,’ unfinished. Mozart began it at the time of 
his marriage. Handel influenced his choral-writing 
(Schmitt says Bach, too). In the Gloria there is some- 
thing very like the theme of the Hallelujah Chorus. 











The Mass, still unfinished, was sung at Salzburg on 
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August 25, 1783. The gaps (part of the Creed and 
the Agnus Dei) were filled in probably from other 
Church music of Mozart—-but it is not known what, 
exactly. Eighteen months later Mozart quarried in 
the C minor Mass for material for his hastily 
compiled cantata, ‘Davidde Penitente.’ The Mass 
was published (as Mozart left it) in 1840, but it 
remained unsung until 1901. 

Mozart left the Creed at ‘Qui locutus est per 
prophetas’ in G major, and Schmitt does not tell us 
whose are the modulatory bars that carry us in the 
E flat of the interpolated ‘Credo in Unam Sanctam,’ 
The ‘ Et Vitam,’ likewise supplied, is a busy fugue on 
a dullish subject. Schmitt has used the ‘ Kyrie’ 
music again for the ‘Agnus Dei.’ 

Not the necessary additions, but the glaring 
inequalities of the completed portions, invalidate the 
work. Some of the choral numbers, above all ‘Qui 
Tollis,’ are Mozart at his grandest, but the solo music 
is frequently of an odd triviality and emptiness. The 
soprano’s jump of two octaves in ‘Christe eleison’ 
is freakish. ‘* Laudamus te’ (soprano) is the sort of 
music that dozens of composers of the rococo period 
were writing indiscriminately for Church and opera. 
‘Et incarnatus,’ with its coloratura decorations and 
operatic cadenza, is really an amusing piece of 
Church music, @ Za Du Barry. 

The soloists of the performance were Miss Dora 
Labbette, Miss Dorothy Moulton, Mr. Walter Hyde, 
and Mr. Harold Williams. Miss Moulton’s improved 








technique was noticeable, but no one had quite the 
right art to cover up the weakness of the music. | 
Mr. Topliss Green sang Brahms’s ‘Four Serious | 
Songs’ to a feebly orchestrated accompaniment. 


QO 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY SPECIAL CHOIR | 

The Westminster Abbey Special Choir sang on | 
December 14, the choice of music ranging from 
Weelkes to Rachmaninov. There must be some 
shortcoming in the publicity given to these fine | 
services, or surely the Abbey would have been over- 
flowing that evening. It seems a great pity that 
when so much trouble has gone to the musical 
preparation, the public should not be there in the 
largest possible numbers to benefit by it 

The service opened with the setting of ‘In Dulci 
Jubilo’ of Pearsall, a name of which, in these days 
of a marked national revival in music, it is so 
surprising that we do not hear more. Stanford and 
Parry had a large share in the programme, the former 
with three of his ‘Bible Songs,’ and the latter with 
his fine setting of ‘Never weather-beaten sail.’ The 
Bach motet, ‘The Spirit also helpeth us,’ was | 
admirably sung in the centre of the programme, but | 
it is not music that can make the appeal of Bach’s | 
more passionate and more deeply felt works. need 
eight-part ‘ Hymn of the Cherubim,’ by Rachmaninov, 
was distinctly effective—the writing of a man wia\ 
knew what would best ‘come off’ in regard to | 
cathedral acoustics. But Dr. Charles Wood’s new 
motet, ‘Glory and Honour,’ was much more con- 
siderable stuff. Surely this is one of the finest piec 
of a cappella w riting of our time? If it did not m: ake 
a great impression at the Gloucester Festival, it must 
have been that listeners were unduly jaded by the | 
musical excesses usual at these functions. 














Pp. W. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE CHOIR 

The Civil Service Choir, which gave a concert under 
the direction of Mr. Rutland Boughton and Mr. 
A. Davies Adams at Central Hall, on December 2, 
resembles several other small choral societies in 
London inasmuch as it rather rushes into public 
performance with but too little preparation. The 
programme showed up one failing which exclusively 
unaccompanied singing entails, and that is limpness 
of rhythm. On the strength of this concert I can 
only say that it has the elements of a good choir. 
The tone was never less than pleasing, but the 
singers had not realised the interest and vividness 
that the appreciation of words can give to choral 
singing. The result was that a _ promising 
programme (twelve masterpieces of modern English 
part-song and other quite jolly things of the second 
rank) made a disappointing effect. Holst’s * This 
have I done for my true love’ was one of the capital 
things of the programme, and we should well like to 
hear these people sing it again in a year or two’s time. 
Mr. Angus Morrison played English pianoforte music 
that included a Toccata by Holst on a Northumbrian 
Pipe Tune which was, we fancy, a novelty. The new 
part-song, selected by competition, was a ‘Song 
of Colours’ by Alec Rowley. Cc, 


HAROLD BROOKE CHOIR 

The Harold Brooke Choir (formerly the Novello 
Choir) gave its first concert in its new form on 
December 10, at Bishopsgate Institute. This useful 
hall is close to Liverpool Street Station. It appears 
| worth while to mention that fact, for there was not the 
audience that the programme deserved—concert-goers, 
no doubt, imagining Bishopsgate to be somewhere in 
the wilds. 

The programme included Bach's cantata ‘Give the 
hungry man thy bread,’ Gibbons’s ‘What is our 
life?’ and modern pieces by Holst, Vaughan 
Williams, and _ others- —altogether a dainty choice. 
The new choir invites more members, and is indeed 


not yet ideally balanced. But it contains some 
excellent voices, most notably in the sopranos and 
basses. Ina way Gibbons’s madrigal was the most 


exacting thing on the programme, or at least it was 
that the style of which the choir had least grasped. 
The singing was all too rigid and plodding, and also 
too little shaded. There was good choral singing in 
Bach, and the choir evidently enjoyed Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Fantasia on Christmas Carols’—as well 
it might. 

The soloists in the cantata were Miss Maryan 
Elmar, Miss Cathcart Lynn, and Mr. Clifford 
Lathlean. Miss Elmar also sang Herbert 
Brewer’s genial little set of Irish airs, ‘A Sprig of 
Shamrock,’ the first of which makes use of a par- 
ticularly lovely old tune. Miss Cathcart Lynn, a new- 
comer appealed to the ear with a contralto tone 
of bez rutiful and even quality, but her Bach-singing 
was too diffident and non-committal. In Gluck’s 
‘Che faro,’ later, she raised her eyes and head, and 
made a more vivid impression. Mr. Lathlean sang 
frankly and sensibly, if with a rather dry sort of 
|tone. The chief instrumental piece was Holst’s 

*Fugal’ yen (oboe, Mr. W. S. Hinchliff; flute, 
Mr. W. S. Slater Cc 


OTHER CHORAL CONCERTS 
The Oriana Choir was not in its best form 
| throughout its Christmas concert at AZolian Hall, on 
December 15. ‘There were some ragged edges here 
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and there, and the quality of the tone did not endure 
some of the forcing that the singers gave it in climax, 
This by way of thanks for a first-rate concert, with a 
deal of rare good singing and a Kennedy Scott 


programme. Between the acts the English Folk- 
Dance Society gave us some folk-dancing for a 


delightful half-hour. 

Mr. Kennedy Scott’s other choir, the Philharmonic, 
gave its first concert of the season on November 30 
and sang what was to these singers a new work, ‘ The 
Messiah.’ The performance is reported to have been 
the best heard at Queen’s Hall for many years 
moderate praise in view of the facts. The solo 
singers were Miss Dora Labbette, Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Robert Radford. 

‘The Messiah’ was also sung by the Westminster 
Choral Society, at Central Hall, on December 3, 
Mr. Vincent Thomas conducting. 

In the outer ring, the most notable choral perform- 
ance has been that of ‘The Kingdom,’ given on 
November 28, at the Baths Hall, Croydon, by the 
Croydon Philharmonic Society. This Society is well 
trained in choral matters, and boasts an amateur 
orchestra of unusually professional gifts. So the 


performance under Mr. Alan Kirby, besides being | 


expressive, could be heard without any aural distrac- 
tion. 
conspicuous among the soloists. Mr. W. H. Reed, 
who usually conducts the orchestra, led it. 

‘King Olaf’ was performed on the same evening 
by the always competent Ealing Philharmonic Society, 
under Mr. E. Victor Williams. 

Other concerts too numerous for detailed reference 
have taken place in the suburbs. Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ 


Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Howard Fry were | 


If we could have something more of the freshness 
of dawn, the glamour of sunset, the spaciousness of 
a moonlight and starry night, and less of: what is al] 
too frequent—a twelve o’clock noon effect, hard, 
clear-cut, devoid of character, all so obvious and 
commonplace—one feels that there would be a 
better future for pianoforte recitalists. 

Surely there must be too much time devoted to 
overcoming technical difficulties, and far too little to 
cultivating the intelligent and imaginative attributes. 
There is no dearth of talent, but there is a very 
definite lack of insight and interpretation. 

Mile. Guiomar Novaes, a young Brazilian pianist, 
and rare visitor to London, has all the qualities of a 
fine pianist, with a strong conviction of what she 
wants to do and the ability to do it with grace and 
charm, Fluentand delicate in her readings of Chopin, 
she has power also to interpret the more severe 
themes of Beethoven. She plays with the ease and 
spontaneity of the finished artist, although one may not 
| always agree with her temperamental representations. 

Mr. Lamond, in concluding a series of six Beethoven 
| recitals at Queen’s Hall, played in a manner which 
|tended towards dreariness and monotony. There 
was a lack of rhythm, and the ¢emfpi of some of the 
| movements seemed abnormally slow. Perhaps he 
| was tired after his strenuous programmes, and 
|the mood of the ‘Funeral March,’ with which he 
|opened his last concert, appeared to permeate all 
| the succeeding numbers. The programme was a big 
| one—four Beethoven Sonatas, including Op. 109, 
and the fifteen Variations ! 

Miss Beatrice Snell and Mr. F. W. Holloway 
| opened their two-pianoforte concert with great spirit 





was performed by the South London’ Philharmonic} and at great pace with Mozart’s Sonata in D. 
a poe —— _ atl a = > _ ° - ° . ‘ . 

Society on November 21; ‘Hiawatha’ by Bromley | Obviously enjoying it, they succeeded in carrying 
Choral society on _November 24; “A Vale of | their audience with them—though one member, at 
Old Japan’ by the West Middlesex Musical society | Jeast, refused to follow quite as far as the fortissimo. 
on December 16, Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Meg Blane | A criticism of loud passages is almost inevitable if 





served to open the season of the Crystal Palace | 
Choral and Orchestral Society on December 5, under | 
Mr. Hedgcock’s direction. M. 


SOME PIANISTS OF THE MONTH 

There have been several recent recitals of more | 
than common vitality and quality, But despite these | 
virtues, they lead one to ask why it is, and where it| 
is, that so many players fail to establish and maintain | 
an atmosphere which is something apart from | 
work-a-day experience. There must be some more | 
definite reason than that of ‘The prophet without 
honour,’ &c., to account for the fact that it is more 
easy to fill a concert-room for our Continental visitors 
than for our home-grown pianists. 

Have our visitors a wider intellectual outlook, a 
greater power of personal expression? Are they 
more spontaneous, imitiative and academic? 
Perhaps so. It is a matter of common observation 
that their temperament and_ education enable 
them fully to express their feelings. With them, 
it is not ‘bad form’ to be individual. Given the 
same amount of original talent and equal technical 
training, it is more easy for a foreigner than an 
Englishman to ‘arrive.’ How few of our hundreds 
of students get as far as the concert-room, and of 
those that do, how few are able to create the 
atmosphere hoped for by their audience! There is 
enough and to spare of technical ability; but there 
seems to be a lack of intuition, cultivated imagination, 
and real personal conviction. 





less 





| passages ! 
| results, but two...! 


one’s ears are sensitive. ‘These two capable players 
exceeded the limit allowable for producing loud tone, 
and the music tended to become noise. How rare it 
is that we escape hearing this hammering of loud 
Even one pianist can achieve tremendous 
! One’s ears refuse to convey any 
message of beauty or pleasure to the mind, but on 
the contrary, repelled and upset, tell us so emphati- 
cally. A first performance of a composition by 
Mr. Holloway, the main theme of which is 
reminiscent of Chopin, proved a well-balanced piece 
of writing for two pianofortes. 

The Palladium was crowded for M. Cortét’s last 
recital. He is a temperamental pianist, possessed of 
poetic feeling and great delicacy of touch. His 
interpretation of the twenty-four Chopin Preludes was 
more convincing than the descriptive titles he had 
invented for them. It was delightful to hear 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, including the five 
Posthumous Etudes, but it is doubtful whether 
their inclusion enhances the value of a work which 
is so complete in its original form. Moussorgsky’s 
‘Pictures from an Exhibition’ were played with 
much charm and humour. 

Mr. William Murdoch, a pianist brilliant and 
straightforward rather than imaginative, had arranged 
an interesting programme for his recital at 
Wigmore Hall—three incomparable Bach Chorale 
Preludes and the D minor Toccata, arranged and 
embroidered by Szanto and Busoni, Franck’s Prelude, 
Aria, and Finale, some lighter Spanish pieces, a final 


(Continued on p. 56.) 
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® Trinity, most Blessed Light 
MOTET FOR EVENING USE (UNACCOMPANIED) 


Words by J. M. Neaue, from the Latin, 
(Hymns A. & M. No. 14, verses 1 and 2) Music by Heatey Wittan 
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group of Chopin, and the inevitable Liszt. His 
playing of the Toccata was perhaps the most satisfying 
of the afternoon. Fear of that unforgivable fault, 
dullness, sometimes drives pianists to the other extreme, | singing that would have better suited the Italian text. 
and Mr. Murdoch appeared to be thus driven when | Another thing: she must modify the hardness of her 
playing the Franck Prelude. It was taken in a light-| high notes. But her coloratura decorations were 
hearted, if not superficial manner, and lacked dignity | good. 
and breadth. Mr. Murdoch’s qualities are more fully! The Rigoletto was Mr. Herbert Simmonds, who 
brought out in concerted music. Solid and accom- | is a useful actor and a singer of talent. On various 
plished, he is lacking in that indefinable quality | details he was open to criticism, but nothing was 
which may be described as vision. | fundamentally wrong. Above E flat he was weak, 

Miss Denise Lassimonne is a gifted and musicianly | but his middle notes were excellent, Rigoletto 
young pianist. At her recital at Wigmore Hall, | should, of course, be a high baritone, with brilliant, 
Chopin’s G minor Ballade proved to be as yet some-/tenor-like top notes. In that direction, and in the 
what beyond her powers, but she played a Mozart | acquiring of a greater physical vehemence (for 
Sonata and Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue | instance, in the appeal to the courtiers), this singer 
in a convincing and finished manner, the Fugue of the | may advance. He was best in recitative and semi- 


when the occasion arises. Miss Joan de Ferrars was 
Gilda. She looked ‘pretty as a picture,’ and had a 
voice to match. True, her wide vowels were too 
‘white,’ and her diction was mannered. It was 





| 





latter being particularly well built up. D’A. | recitative. His expressive inflections here, and some 
| resolute tones at other times, proved that the mind of 
SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH | a true opera singer is in him. 
~ 4 | T - ve - co y « 
Mr. John Coates gave his second concert at the! The Duke was a newcomer, Mr. Heddle Nash, 


New Chenil Galleries, Chelsea, on November 27, | and it was a pleasure to welcome a very beautiful 
The programme was ‘from Purcell to Parry.’ It was tenor voice. Every word he sang could be under- 
full of good things. We wish Mr. Coates would| Stood, Yet he was not laboriously ‘making’ his 
publish his repertory. There is a lack of a con-| diction, He was singing properly, and consequently 
venient volume of the classic English songs. Not | the words slipped naturally into place. His success 
even Purcell’s songs are adequately published. Mr. | brought home the motto, ‘Take care of your breath, 
Coates made a jolly choice from the 18th century,|@nd the words will take care of themselves.’ This 
He sang the beautiful ‘ Self-banished’ of Blow with | sounds like heresy, perhaps, to some. But the writer 
fine seriousness ; ‘Golden Slumbers’ with a wonder- | feels strongly on this point—having to listen to so 
fully sustained softness ; and twosongs of Leveridge, many recital-givers whose singing seems to be some 
‘Maidens, beware’ and ‘To all you ladies,’ with all | Sort of phonetic exercise, studiously and uselessly 
his irresistible fun, The later 18th century could not | verbal, because not song-like. Mr. Nash’s wide 
show quite such taking music. Storace’s ‘ Pretty throat and free jaw gave him command of a caressing 
creature’ is over-rated. As for the roth century, | “ge, and at the end of the last Act one felt that 
Mr. Coates could find only two names, Hatton and | the newcomer should be, barring accidents, one of 
Parry—the latter an under-estimated song-writer, | the eminent lyric tenors of the future H. J. K. 
still. | 

Mr. Parrish Williams gave three recitals at Zolian 
Hall. He possesses a fine, unforced voice, which | 
is, after all a singer’s first need. His general Letters to the Editor 
technique, then, enabled him to build up effects onan 
without strain, and no little intelligence was used | CHORALISM 
therein. Having done so much, Mr. Parrish Williams| §1x,—I have read the article in your December issue 
might do more. One felt that technical considera- | by ‘ Feste.” I do not intend to shower him with half- 
tions were dictating the limits of his art. The range | bricks, as he expects and deserves, but I want to show 
was notsmall. Still, the singer should aim at a greater how foolish it is to compare the performance of Holst’s 
freedom—a freedom to follow his every casual fancy, | ‘Choral’ Symphony at the Town Hall, Leeds, with the per- 
or at least give the impression of as much. Some | formance of the same Symphony given at the Royal 
soft singing in Schumann was what he did best at Fhiharmente concert at Queen's re on Onnaher i 

. 2 First I would point out that owing to the limited accom- 
his first « opcert. anew , | modation of the orchestral platform and to the expense of 

Mr. Kenneth Ellis sang Schumann’s ‘ Poet’s Love’ | conveying a large body of singers from Leeds to London, 
at Grotrian Hall. It was a curious choice for|the choir at Queen’s Hall consisted onty of two hundred 
a bass. He had a very fair success, but | and fifty singers, and was not the full Leeds chorus. (I 
something less than a triumph. Arias of Handel | would also mention in passing that every one of these 
| 
| 





(‘Si, tra i ceppi’) and Verdi (from ‘Don Carlos’) singers voluntarily gave up his time without fee or reward 
suited better this firm, resonant voice, which boasts | *© tke part in this concert.) ; . 
a capital top E flat, and should at a later stage be | The orchestra at the performance in the Town Hall, 
useful in opera. Its expression was not flexible or | Leeds was the London Symphony Orchestra, and the 
te —- ~ * ’ | players had three rehearsals of the work for orchestra 
finely shaded enough for Schumann’s lyrics. | alone, and three rehearsals with the choir. The orchestra 
The ‘Old Vic.’ operatic performances are not only | at Queen’s Hall was with few exceptions composed of 
a source of intense pleasure to the frequenters ; they | entirely different instrumentalists, and I am informed that 
also are giving experience to some very interesting | they had only one rehearsal of this difficult work. 
young singers. Such a performance as that of| When the choir arrived at Queen’s Hall, at about 
‘Rigoletto,’ on December 3, had no need to ask for | 1-30 P-m., on the day of the concert, there was no 
any special indulgence. It was well sung all round, no ee, rong be - agency bow 
anh ser prt scl as Maddalena (Miss lad sae pen, pect rman er thw re 
“ . , ’ stances—the choir singing accompanied by a strange 
Monterone (Mr. Frank Sale) were in the hands of | orchestra, and without rehearsal—to be as good as that 
performers gifted enough to deserve principal parts | given at Leeds ? 
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If London is 
of the full Festival Chorus, including that of travelling 
up the day before, and to provide the singers with an orchestra 
familiar with the works they are asked to sing, and, further, 


give them an opportunity for rehearsing in the hall where | 


they are to sing with the orchestra, I feel satisfied that the 
Leeds Festival Chorus will sustain the reputation which it 
at present has, and which ‘ Feste’ and other southern 
writers endeavour to whittle away. 


I can hardly believe that ‘ Feste’ went to Queen’s Hall | 


prepared to be enthusiastic, and he appears to have spent his 


time with his nose in the score trying to ascertain where | 


leads were missed—with such skill that he gives the actual 
page and bar! 

The reception of the work by the audience is a far 
better test of how it was done, and is far more reliable 
than the prejudiced criticism of * Feste.’ 

The Royal Philharmonic Society sold every seat in the 
house, and I say unhesitatingly, after forty years’ 
experience, that the ninth ‘Choral’ Symphony of Beethoven 


was never more brilliantly sung than on October 29, 1925, | 


when a section of the Leeds Festival Chorus sang it at 
Queen’s Hall, London.—Yours, &c., 
Musical Festival Office, CHARLES F., 
30, Bond Street, Leeds. 
(Mr. Haigh’s letter is discussed in ‘ Ad Libitum.’] 


HAIGH. 


‘THE MALADY OF CHOPIN’ 
S1r,—I note Mr. Suckling thinks that when I objected 
to his description of Schubert as ‘ the most shallow Teuton 
who ever covered up a painful poverty of musical ideas 


by providing factitious opportunities to be soulful,’ it was | 


‘in despair at being unable to pick holes in the rest’ of 


his ‘argument,’ and he calls this the only part of his letter | 


‘which could possibly be conceived as a mere attempt at 
cleverness.’ 

Mr. Suckling is mistaken. I should never regard his 
* little epigram,’ quoted above, as an ‘attempt at cleverness.’ 
Nor am I concerned with his ‘argument.’ But I was 
concerned to find Schubert regarded as a blockhead with 
an undeserved reputation, for that is what Mr. Suckling’s 
view amounts to. In a further letter to the A/usical Times 
of December, Mr. Suckling justifies his censures by the 
comments : 

‘It [meaning Schubert’s music] usually resolves 
itself into a series of tonic-and-dominant or similar 
threadbare progressions . . . outworn before the time 
of Beethoven, and the opportunities to be soulful are 
provided by. . . “‘lilt” or by an occasional! sugariness 
of harmony.’ 


Mr. Suckling clearly mistakes the means for the end, | 


and cannot see the wood for the trees. The music, as a 
whole, is lost upon him, and his sole response is in the 
direction of his objections that I have quoted above. This 
bears out my original view, that he must suffer from a 
fundamental weakness of musical appreciation ; for not to 


see beauty in Schubert is on a par with failing to appreciate | 


(say) Shelley or Burns. But that is no reason for traducing 
Schubert. 
progressions, all geniuses have their mannerisms—not only 
Schubert—and all arts their necessities. A poet would not 
quarrel with his nouns and verbs, or a painter with his 
primary colours. And there is no reason why musicians 
should recoil in horror before such a fundamental—and 
quite pleasant—progression as the tonic and dominant 
progression. 

What Mr. Suckling means by ‘the deadening tradition of 
the Lied,’ I am unable to understand. 

In conclusion, may I say that while every individual's 


views of the great composers are bound to vary, to publish, | 


like Mr. Suckling, a view so extremely opposed to the 


general estimation without adducing sufficient reasons to | 


justify his standpoint, is likely to appear in the eyes of most 
musicians as ludicrous.—Yours, &c., L. J. Green. 
49, Manor Road, Stamford Hill, N. 

December, 1925. 


[This correspondence is closed. —Ep1Tor. } 


prepared to pay the cost of a visit} 


As for his objection against tonic-dominant | 


| 
OXFORD. 


*‘ORFEO’ AT 
| Sir,—I was beguiled, by reading Mr. Westrup’s 
| interesting article, into going to Oxford to hear 
| Monteverde’s ‘Orpheo.’ It was a pleasant entertainment : 
the colour schemes were beautiful, the choruses good, and 
the singing generally excellent ; but when Mr. Westrup 
compared the music with that of the Elizabethans, to the 
detriment of the latter, he surely lets his enthusiasm get 
the better of his judgment. Beside such intricate and 
masterly polyphony as, for instance, Wilbye’s ‘ Stay, 
| Corydon,” or such models of deep expressiveness as 
Morley’s ‘ Hark, Alleluia,’ or Gibbons’s * What is our life?’ 
Monteverde’s music sounds like naive and_ child-like 
prattling. Even the works of lesser Elizabethans, such 
as the * Ayres’ of Pilkington and Dowland, sound melodious 
and finished by comparison. 

The recitative in ‘Orpheo’ became to me (and to others) 
monotonous, and oftener unmeaning. May I suggest that 
the harmonium would better supply the place of the organ 
if the bass were played in octaves, to give the 16-ft. effect ? 
It sounded thin in the body of the hall.—Yours, Xc., 
ARTHUR M, Fox. 


Teddington. 


| CLEMENTIANA. 

Sir—Since the appearance in your September issue of 
my article on Clementi, I find that, as kindly suggested to 
me by Mr. Southern, the author of a most interesting 
paper on Clementi, read before the Dorset Society, the 
Dorsetshire village which, in common with the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ and the information supplied me by 
' the Rev. Percival Clementi-Smith, I described as Stapleton, 
| should really be spelled Stepleton or Steepleton, the latter 


| form being that adopted in Cassell’s Gazetteer. Mr. P. 
| Cameron, the present occupier of Stepleton House, in the 
chapel of which Peter Beckford was buried, very courteously 
| informs me that ‘Stepleton is spelled indiscriminately with 
| one, or two ¢’s, but never with an a.’ Unfortunately, the 
descendants of Peter Beckford have no records of Clementi’s 
residence at Stepleton House, although all reliable evidence 
points to the fact that it was on Peter Beckford’s Dorset- 
| shire estate that the great master lived for the first six years 
jof his life in England. As I stated in my article, 
Stepleton is not far from Yeovil, being about equi- 
distant from Yeovil and Dorchester, and a few miles from 
the little market town of Blandford. —Yours, &c., 
ORLANDO A, MANSFIELD. 


Sirsa House, 
Cheltenham. 


‘THE NATURE OF HARMONY’ 
| Sir,—A curious /apsus calami occurs in Dr. Shirlaw’s 
interesting article on ‘The Nature of Harmony’ (December 
issue, p. 1082). In Exx. 4 and 5 the combination tone is 
| written an octave too low. The major sixth=3:5; 
Therefore the combination (difference) tone = 2. In 
Ex. 12, F sharp should of course be natural.—Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 
5, Richmond Mansions, Denton Road, 
Twickenham, 


OBITUARY DATE OF THOMAS HAYDON. 


Sir,—I wish to ascertain the date of the death of 
Thomas Haydon, a pianist, who, I believe, studied under 
Neate and Crotch. He was a professor at the Royal 
| Academy, soon alter its foundation. Ella, in his * Sketches 
lof Music at Home and Abroad,’ mentions that Haydon 
| gave him lessons in 1824, I think, therefore, he must have 
| been a fairly well known pianist and teacher. I should 
| be glad if any of the readers of your paper could give me 
| the desired information. —Yours, Xc., 

ArtuHurR F. HI. 

[We regret being obliged to hold over a good deal of 
| correspondence. —Ep1Tor. ] 


| 





The Loughton Choral Society and Orchestra gave 
!* Merrie England’ on November 26, and the *‘ Hymn 
lof Praise’ on December 13, both performances being 
| directed by Mr. Henry Riding. 
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The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Pianist-violinist (medium ability) wishes to meet another 
player for mutual practice.—RYLEY, 32, Stanway Road, 
Coventry. 

Baritone wanted for amateur male-voice quartet. London. 
—OLIVER, 25, Rosehill Road, East Hill, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 18. 

Young lady pianist wishes to meet vocalist for mutual 
practice. —E. G., c/o Musical Times. 

Violinist (gentleman) wishes to meet other musicians. 
Classics only.—GEORGE BurRL, 2, Doddridge Street, Hall 
Lane, Liverpooh. 

Male vocalist wishes to meet accomplished accompanist for 
mutual practice of classical music.—F. 
Felday Road, Lewisham, S. E. 13. 

Violinist wishes to form string quartet or pianoforte trio in 
N. London. Musicians (especially viola) interested, 
please write.—J. D. B., 9, Green Dragon Lane, Winch- 
more Hill, N.21. 

Advanced pianist (amateur) wishes to collaborate 
advanced violinists to study classics or moderns. 
district, or near.—S. M., c/o AM/usical Times. 

Good accompanist (sight-reader) wishes to meet vocalist, 
violinist, or ‘cellist for mutual practice. Torquay 
district.—M. C., c/o Musical Times. 

Young lady pianist (L.R. A.M.) wishes to meet other good 
instrumentalists for the practice of classical works. 
Would like to form quartet or trio, or would accompany 
singer.—Miss AyTON, 35, Camynge Square, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Cellist (lady) wishes to meet good pianist for mutual 
practice. Sonatas, &c. Kensington district.—M. R., 
clo Musical 7imes. 

Violinist wanted (good reader) to join pianist and ‘cellist 
for practice of sonatas and trios. 
G. L., 1, Fontaine Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist to form 





with 
E.17 





trio. Leeds district. —G. G., c/o Musical Times. 
Sharps and Flats 
Do you mean that the orchestra is so loud that the 


singers cannot be heard? If so, it must be an exceptionally 
nice orchestra. (Laughter.)—M7/>. Justice Horridge. 

I cannot think of anything more likely to send one off 
one’s head than to have children strumming on a piano. 
The bathroom may be convenient for drowning musical 
children even in the day-time. 
felt inclined to do with them. 
Eve. 

I have no ear for music ; it is the torture of the damned 
for me to hear a child playing the piano. I should like 
to drown them, but I carnot do that. 
piano, because I have no ear for music. The big drum 
and cornet I can stand. (Laughter.)—A/~. Justice Eve. 

I have no ear for music 
the fact that I have always had my hair cut very short.— 


Mr. Justice Eve. 


(Laughter. )—M/r. Justice 


, . . 
He [M. Pachmann] is certainly eccentric, and possesses 


PARSONS, 2, | 


Excellent library.— | 


That is what I would have | 


I do not like the} 


—a misfortune that I attribute to | 


I can sing splendidly in English.—Chaliapin. 


It will, indeed, be a great day for art when Schumann's 
music will have wrested the monopoly which Chopin's 
puling, trivial, or merely acrobatic strains have obtained in 
piano recitals. —/James Corbin. 


I have recently attended many meetings [on grand opera] 
and have heard many well-meaning people talking and 
talking, when they didn’t even know the price of a pair of 
tights. —Charles Manners. 


The soloist was Mr. ——, who sang with taste, feeling, 
and power, ‘On, away, awake Beloved.’—Zocal Paper. 





| It is clearly evident that a sense of spontaneous and clean 
humour and sincere emotion are parts of the necessary 
;equipment of the successful syncopated composer. The 
| nearer we can get to the natural care-free—one might almost 
| say child-like—mind of the true American negro, the nearer 
will we be to success in this department of composition. — 


The Director of the London School of Syncopated Music. 


| Far too much nonsense is talked about the decay of the 
| music-hall and the passing of the British songs and singers 

of the older sort. Take it from me, the music-hall stage 
jis as virile and as human to-day as ever it was. The 
| chairman and the beer may have mostly vanished, but the 
hearty old British beef and beer school is as popular to-day 
jas all the jazz bands, Russian ballets, and_ similarly 

sophisticated diversions of these later days. Ask any 
| income-tax man !—George Robey. 


| Sirty Dears Ago 





From the .Wusical Times of January, 1865 : 
SIGNOR ARDITI’S CONCERTS 


| The enterprising director of these concerts has succeeded 
| in the task of making a portion, at least, of the ‘ music of 
| the future’ popular, even with the mixed audience pro- 
| verbially to be found at these entertainments. Whether 
| Signor Arditi has carefully picked out all the melodies 
| to be found in Wagner’s ‘ Tannhauser,’ or has dressed up his 
| materials in such a fashion that the cookery has thoroughly 
| disguised the ingredients, remains to be proved at that 
| problematical period when the opera shall have been 
| submitted by Mr. Mapleson to his expectant subscribers ; 
| but certain it is that the applause is prodigious and the 
| excitement immense at the selection now nightly performed 
{to crowded audiences. Should the enthusiasm for this 
| music spread beyond the walls of the theatre, and errand- 
boys be heard whistling the March from ‘ Tannhiuser,’ we 
}cannot but smile, in anticipation, at the astonishment of 

| the many critical judges who, in Wagner’s case, as in many 
others, have commenced a trial by pronouncing a verdict. 

Signor Arditi deserves much credit for having allowed 
Wagner to speak for himself ; and the artistic vigour he has 
| shown in the direction of these concerts leads us to hope that 

| we may look forward to their annual repetition with full 

confidence that the public will hear not only what they 

| know, but what they ought to know. 








a powerful personality, but he never descends to showman- | 


ship—that 4¢¢e notre of the modern concert-platform.—‘ S.” | 


in the Hull Daily Mail. 

I am retiring. — Vladimir de Pachmann. 

The Welsh way in music leads, not astray from the great 
march of world-evolution, but away from the comparatively 
straitened German cwu/-de-sac, whence all the leading 
musical races to-day are retracing their steps—in France, 
Italy, Russia, Spain, and Great Britain—to the main paths 
of natural human feeling and thought in music which were 
florescent before the four-square barrier of Germanic 
academicism was set about music and its bloom ravished to 
be preserved in the chemical jars of the German academic 
musical museums.—Zeigh Henry. 


Madame Kirkby Lunn presented the awards at the 
annual concert of the Metropolitan Academy of Music, at 
Queen’s Hall, on December 12. She commented favour- 
ably on the standard reached by the performers, and spoke 
of the valuable work done by the branches of the Academy 
throughout the Essex suburbs. The fortieth annual report 
of the Academy shows that there are now about 5,500 
students being taught at fourteen branches by 230 pro- 
|fessors. During the past year nearly 200 concerts have 
| been given at various centres, the performers numbering 
about 2,850, and the audiences about 23,000, The list of 
honours gained at the Stratford, North London, London, 
and Southend Festivals was a very long one. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


An important and highly interesting item of news is 
the fact that a beginning has been made with the new 
buildings at York Gate. Very shortly the demolition of the 
old houses will be complete, and it is confidently hoped 
that the handsome addition to the accomodation will be 
complete and ready for the opening ceremony by next July. 
The erection of this valuable and necessary annex is long 
overdue, owing to the protracted negotiations with the 
ground landlords, and it is a relief to the Academy 
authorities to know that before long the _ inevitable 
congestion consequent upon the large increase of students 
will be relieved. The plans provide for a_ finely 
commodious practice hall, in addition to a number of 
professors’ studios, and other much-wanted rooms. When 
finished, the new buildings should prove an_ effective 
architectural gain to the neighbourhood. 

The Students’ Chamber Concert held at Duke’s Hall 
on November 2 made an extremely interesting entertain- 
ment. The Academy at the present moment is to be 
warmly congratulated on having an exceptionally good 
string quartet, and a company of six most efficient madrigal 
The performances of these talented combinations 


singers. 
added real distinction to an admirably constructed 
programme. The balance and ensemble of the instruments 


in the performance of Vaughan Williams’s Quartet in 
G minor were first-rate, and some of the P/anissimo 


passages in the A//egro section could not have been 
better played. M. Jean Pougnet is a discriminating 


and sympathetic leader. The madrigal singers made a 
notable impression in ‘ The little turtle dove,’ and it is 
no exaggeration to say that they compared favourably 
with a famous organization which has been specialising 
within recent months in this charming trifle. Very 
beautiful, 
‘ April is in my mistress’ face.’ Another item worthy of 
commendation was the first movement of an Oboe Quartet 
by Mozart, played with great taste, and much appreciated 
by the large audience. It says a good deal for the worth of 
the performance of the Ravel Septet, that Mr. Lionel Tertis 
expressed his especial pleasure at its interpretation. 

There were two notably outstanding features in the half- 
yearly Students’ Orchestral Concert on December 8, which 
was conducted by Sir Henry Wood. The orchestral playing 
was of exceptional excellence, and Mr. Arthur Fear’s sing- 
ing of the air ‘ Ella giammai m’amo,’ from Verdi’s * Don 
Carlos,’ proved a real revelation. His voice is a bass 
baritone of fine quality and resonance, and he sings with 
rare dramatic sense. This most promising student has been 
awarded the Ruston Prize, the adjudicator being Sir George 
Henschel. In Bizet’s ‘Suite L’Arlesienne,’ the three 
movements were conducted by three students, all of whom 
showed an intimate knowledge of the score. <A sparkling 
performance was given of the Scherzo movement from 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, but the high standard of 
playing was remarkable throughout. 

During the past term two effective and well-conducted 
students’ compositions have been heard. A Sonata in 
F minor for violin and pianoforte shows great promise, so 
much so that it was played twice at the chamber concerts 
by M. Jean Pougnet, with the composer, Mr. Reginald 
King, at the pianoforte. A Celtic Sketch No. 1, ‘The 
Shore Road,’ for orchestra, by N. McLeod Steel, made a 
good impression at Queen’s Hall. This young composer 
should be encouraged to do further work in this direction. 

On Tuesday, October 27, at a Livery Dinner of the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians, Mr. Roy Henderson, 
who gained the Medal given by this Company to the most 
distinguished student of the year in the Royal Academy of 
Music, received this award at the hands of the Worshipful 
Master, Mr. H. D. Truscott. The musical programme 
during the evening was provided by students of the R.A.M., 
and included songs by Mr. Roy Henderson, pianoforte 
solos by Miss Virginia Maclean, viola and pianoforte duet 
by Mr. Harry Berly and Miss Doris Sheppeard, and 
madrigals sung by six students. 

The following awards have been made: Hine Gift 
(composition) to Edward Blyth (Bradford), Grace M. Evans 
being commended. Rutson Memorial Prizes (contraltos) to 





too, was the sextet’s conception of Morley’s | 





Freda Rich (London), Nancy Dyson being very highly 
commended); (baritones) to Arthur Fear (Blaina, South 
Wales), Glyndwr Jones being very highly commended. 
Sainton-Dolby Prize (sopranos) to Lesley Duff (Hendon), 
Maud Bostock being highly commended. Battison Haynes 
Prize (composition) to Madeleine Windsor (Bath). Philip 
L. Agnew Prize (pianoforte) to Francis G. Britton 
(London), Norman Franklin being highly commended, 
and Robert Edwards commended. Fred Walker Prize 
(baritones) to Edward Jones (Llanelly), Arthur Fear being 
highly commended, and Glyndwr Jones commended. 
Charles Lucas Medal (1925) (composition) to Guirne Creith 
(London), Arthur C. Gregory being commended. R.A.M. 
Club Prize (violin) to Hilda Parry (Harrogate), Enid 
Bailey and Phyilis McDonald being highly commended. 
Westmorland Scholarship (female vocalists) to Vera 
Kneebone (Plymouth), Leonore Weeple and Mary Durham 
being highly commended. Potter Exhibition (male 
pianists) to Richard V. Aldridge (London), Dennis L. 
V. Dance and Wilkinson Urquhart being very highly 
commended, 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The tast half of the term has been so crowded with 
performances of all kinds that it is not possible to do more 
than mention the principal events. Of the three orchestral 
concerts, in the last week of the term, the most interesting, 
educationally speaking, was, perhaps, that given by the 
third orchestra and the junior conductors’ class, for on 
this occasion no less than fourteen students appeared as 
conductors, gently shepherded by Mr. W. H. Read. As 
an artistic achievement, the programme by the first 
orchestra takes first place; under Mr. Adrian C. Boult, 
the first Symphony of Beethoven, Rachmaninov’s third 
Pianoforte Concerto, and the Prelude and a scene from 
*Parsifal’ were given. Mr. Norman Greenwood, as the 
soloist in the Concerto, made a great impression in this 
complicated and exacting work; Mr. Trefor Jones and 
Miss Carys Davies attacked the big scene between Parsifal 
and Kundry, in the second Act of ‘ Parsifal,’ with courage 
and success. 

The Patrons’ Fund Rehearsal for composers was note- 
worthy for a new Viola Concerto, by Mr. Gordon Jacob, in 
which Mr. Bernard Shore gained a personal triumph by 
reason of the ease with which he surmounted the difficulties 
of the soloist’s part. This work is short and attractive, 
and should prove a welcome addition to the viola répertoire. 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett, the donor of the Cobbett Chamber 
Music Prizes, visited the College recently, and in presenting 
the prizes to the fortunate winners, gave them an illuminating 
discourse on ‘Chamber Music,’ warning them against the 
temptation to neglect old masters for new. 

Under the auspices of the London University, a lecture 
was given by the Rev. Greville Cooke on ‘ International 
Folk-Song,’ the director, Sir Hugh Allen, taking the chair 
and welcoming a distinguished visitor from a_ sister 
institution, 

The first performances under the new scheme of the 
‘Ernest Palmer Fund for Opera Study’ take place in 
November. The opera chosen was Nicholas Gatty’s 
‘The Tempest,’ and in accordance with the provisions of the 
scheme the cast included performers not connected with 
the College. It may be of interest, in this connection, to 
outline the objects which the founder, Sir Ernest Palmer, 
had in mind when establishing the Fund: 

(1.) To assist the study, in the College, of all kinds of 
opera (especially British opera), and any music 
requiring stage presentation (including ballets and 
plays with incidental music. 

(2.) To afford facilities to British operatic composers 
and Performers, not necessarily connected with the 
College, for rehearsal and trial performances in the 
College Theatre ; 

(3.) To further the development of the resources of the 
College Theatre in these respects ; 

(4.) To provide Operatic Exhibitions, tenable at the 
College, to be called the ‘Ernest Palmer Operatic 
Exhibitions,’ for performers of opera who are 
British-born subjects. 
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The following awards have been made: Leo Stern 
Memorial Gift.—Ida Starkie. 
E. Gwendolen Windsor and Joyce Cook. Gowland- 
Harrison Exhibition.—Reginald S. Oakley and Gwendolen 
Higham. Ashton Jonson Exhibition.—Winifred Bowden 
and Gwendolyn Bray. Dove Prize.—John Robinson. 
Manns Memorial Prize.—Reginald B. Morley. Henry 
Blower Memorial Prize for Singers.—Trevor 
Bristol Scholarship.—Albert J. W. Foster. Lilian Eldée 
Scholarship.—Renewed for one year to Dorothy Augood. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

In pursuance of the special scheme inaugurated at this 
College, and based on the principle that a broad, informed 
view of the various arts is an essential in the education of 
the music student, a course of three illustrated lectures on 
‘Gothic Architecture’ was recently given by Mr. Fred H. 
Crossley. Judging from the attendance last term when 
* Poetry’ was the 
* Architectural’ course, the interest and appreciation shown 
have vindicated the inauguration of this scheme. 

It is with pleasure that we record the success of Francis 
R. Mitchell, a past singing scholar of the College, who, 
after leaving, went to Worcester Cathedral, and was recently 
appointed to Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 

The College is sustaining a loss by the resignation of the 
curator, Mr. J. A. King, who leaves after thirty-six years’ 
good and loyal service. He will be much missed by the 
professors and students. 

The College has been notified that the University of | 


‘course ’ 


Birmingham will in future accept the Licentiate (P ractical) | | 
diploma as exemption from the playing test for the degree of | 


Bachelor of Music. It will be recalled that the Victoria 
University of Manchester similarly recognises this diploma. 

The Dando Mesham Silver Medal, the Naismith Silver 
Medal, and the Gold Medal for 1925 have been awarded 
respectively to May Roberts, Roberta Genevieve Spencer, 
and Elga V. Collins. 

A well attended recital of music for two pianofortes, given 
by Mr. Geehl and Mr. William Lovelock, was a distinctive 
feature of the last week of term. In this same week the 
terminal orchestral concert tcok place at Queen's Hall, when 
an interestingly varied programme was performed under the 
direction of Mr. Jcseph Ivimey. Amongst the items given 
were: Overture, ‘The Bartered Bride’; Symphony 
in E flat (‘ Rheinische’), Schumann; Concertino for 
flute, Chaminade; Ancient Airs and Dances, arranged 
by Respighi ; and Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Mendelssohn. In the last-named, Miss Irene Kohler greatly 
distinguished herself. 

An enjoyable and seasonal feature of the students’ 
chamber music and choir concert, conducted by Mr. Lebell 
and Mr. Alec Rowley respectively, at 
the singing by the choir of half-a-dozen carols. The 
chamber music class played yo c “ommendably Schonberg’s 
Sextet for strings, * Verklarte Nacht.’ 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS: 
GENERAL MEETING 

At the fourteenth annual general meeting of the Society 
of Women Musicians, on Saturday, November 21, a 
very satisfactory report of progress was presented. In 
the absence of the president, Miss Fanny Davies (on tour in 
Holland), and of the chairman, Lady Cooper (through 
illness), the chair was taken by Madame Lily Henkel. The 
report of the year’s work showed progress in all branches 
of the Society’s activities—orchestral, conducting, chamber- 
music, singing, &c.—and a_ satisfactory balance-sheet 
and substantial increase in membership were also recorded. 

A short musical programme followed the business 
meeting and election of council and officers. Miss Evelyn 
Suart, who had been absent from the concert-platform for 
some years, showed her wonted clarity and facility equally in 
groups of pieces from the classical period and in more modern 
works. 

Miss Janet Campbell-Fisher gave a seletion from 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s settings of Hebridean songs to the 
Celtic harp, and Miss Anne Liddle sang ‘ Extase,’ by 


ANNUAL 


Lesley Alexander Gift.— 


subject, and that of the recent | 


olian Hall, was | 


Lewis Carey, as a tribute to the memory of the late 
Miss Lucie Johnstone, whose recent death has deprived the 
Society of one of its best-known and loved members, 
The Society has also lost two other valued members during 
| the year, Miss Marie Brema and Mrs, Hutchinson, 

| The outlook for 1926 is very encouraging, and an 


Jones. | 


| interesting programme of events is in course of preparation. 
‘THE RING’ AT MANCHESTER 


A NOVEL SUBDIVISION 

[FROM OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT] 
A happy combination of circumstances led to the staging 
| of the ‘Ring’ dramas here in November last. The only 
| three weeks in 1925 for which Mr. Albert Coates was free 
from engagements were November 2-21. The ae 
House happened also to be available, and the B.N.O.C. 
was able to call, for the same period, on the finest 
English-speaking Wagnerian singers who could give 
time to study and rehearsal. The performances were 
without cuts, but it was hopeless to expect an industrial 
j}community to follow Bayreuth or even Covent Garden 
|custom and spend hours from 4.30 onwards in or 
| about the opera-house for four evenings. There was some 
chance of attracting them, however, if normal hours of 
| theatre arrival and departure could be observed, hence the 
consideration of a subdivision of Acts spread over six 
evenings. 
| Until the actual experiment had been made, the possible 
| clash of economic and wsthetic considerations might seem 
| likely to bear results detrimental to the artistic unity of the 
‘Ring’ dramas. To listen to such a sequence when on 
holiday or unpreoccupied with other affairs is one thing ; 
i= take it at the close of a normal day’s work is a vastly 
| different matter. 
r| The subdivision decided upon by Mr. Frederic Austin 
jand Mr. Albert Coates was: ‘ Rhinege ‘ld’; * Valkyrie,’ 
Acts 1 and 2; ‘ Valkyrie,’ Act 3, and ° Siegfried,’ Act 1; 
* Siegfried,’ Acts 2 and 3; ‘ Dusk of the Gods,’ Prelude 
and Act 1; and ‘ Dusk of the Gods,’ Acts 2 and 3. 

The only impression of incongruity was on the evening 
when we started with ‘The Ride of the Valkyries. 

Even the purist in these matters could hardly argue that 
Wagner's four-night lay-out was the only feasible one, for 
not only was the serial started at the last chapter but one, 
| but the sequence of the composition-periods of its begin- 
|ning and middle chapters was broken up by events, and 
| Wagner certainly had no definite knowledge of how his 
|four-night division would work out or what its effect 
would be on the powers of endurance of all concerned. 
| The six-night arrangement has the supreme advantage that 
| the big climaxes come when everyone taking part is fresh 
|in body, mind, and voice, and the buoyancy of the whole 
mighty work gained in an incredible degree. 
| The orchestra was neither of Bayreuth, Covent Garden, 
nor Hallé dimensions; but no more was the opera house. 
| The band of fifty or fifty-five players was as much as the 
! 


scale of the building permitted, and a bigger one would have 

| merely spoiled the entire scheme of musical and histrionic 
| perspective. Similarly the scenic setting would have been 
| useless on Drury Lane or Covent Garden stages. Very 
wisely Messrs. Austin and George King did not overdo 
elaborate detail ; steam curtains were dispensed with, but 
the Verwandlungs-musik did not suffer in effect on that 
account. Briinnhilde did not pass to slumber on an 
illuminated hillock, but we had the much better idea 
of a mountain girt with fire, and in this and numerous 
other instances the suggestive electrical devices employed 
were beyond praise, providing a real stimulus to the 
imagination, which is a great gain over the excessive 
|literalness experienced elsewhere. Some idea of the 
| special nature of the difficulties to be overcome may be 
gained from the fact that not since 1911 had Mr. Robert 
Parker had the opportunity for singing the Wotan music in a 
non-cut performance of the ‘ Ring.’ 

Of the five ‘ Ring’ presentations heard by me in England 
and abroad, this has been the only one where all the 
characters made the great argument perfectly clear even to 
the tyro’s intelligence, with the consequence that the whole 
thing was listened to with a degree of concentrated interest 
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quite unusual. In this great feat Robert Parker played | designed by Mr. Michael Martin Harvey, and had the 
a noble part, not only in the monumental periods, but also | great virtue of signifying the emotions proper to 
in the sections where the ultra-heroic must be abandoned | every scene and situation. The producer was Mr. 
for the more human note. The majestic sostenuto of Miss Nugent Monck, of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, 
Austral’s Briinnhilde was even more memorable, for not! whose knowledge of music was a great help in the 
even Ternina at her best in the late ‘nineties sang with | co-ordination of the dramatic with the musical department. 
more supreme nobility. Norman Allin’s Fasolt, Hunding, | The chorus knew the work well. The singers were best as 
and Hagen were miracles of just impersonation. Gladys | Mortals. As Spirits of the Underworld, in Act 4, where 
Ancrum’s Sieglinde had, too, the ultra-romantic quality | minus sopranos they sing moral sentiments, their words 
without which that part becomes an _ impossibility. | could not be heard, and their gesticulations made the 
Sriesemeister and Hans von Breuer, in 1905, at Bayreuth, | singing lumpy. Thisis one of the rough places in the opera, 
were not more challenging in their characterisation of Loge | which could have been made plain only by more altos. 
and Mime than were Walter Hyde and Sydney Russell, and | Of the many soloists, Mr. Sumner Austin sang his recita- 
Hyde’s Siegmund recalled Van Dyck in its resourcefulness. | tive and his two solos—the song to charm Charon and _ his 
Widdop as Siegfried fulfilled the Wagnerian ideal of a| Song of Triumph—with great freedom and a keen sense of 
revelation of sensual life in its natural and joyous fullness— | their dramatic possibilities. Miss Denne Parker doubled 
voice, movement, and gesture abounding in vital force. | the parts of Music, who singsa prologue, and the Messenger ; 
Over all was the commanding presence of Coates, wise in | she too mingled dramatic interpretation with sheer beauty 
of tone. Miss Marie Howes, who doubled the parts of the 
Nymph and Hope, was particularly good in her diction and 
| phrasing. Mrs. Bertha Phillips took the small part of 
MONTEVERDE’S ‘ORFEO’ AT OXFORD | Eurydice, and while at her first appearance she hardly sang 
‘ ne Shape with sufficient simplicity, the mute appeal of her acting, 
Claudio Monteverde, so vivid a personality in life, has | followed by her bitter cry of loss in the fourth Act, were 
long lain in the valley of dry bones. | * And lo! they were | poignant. The undergraduate singers all had good voices 
very dry.’ From time to time a historian has come and | and sang out well. Mr. Mullens was hardly vigorous 
looked at them (e.¢., Parry), and some even have | eno: zh to be god-like as Apollo, and physical illness robbed 
prophesied unto them (¢.g., Malipiero), so that sinew and | the last scene of its feeling of triumph and climax, Charon 
flesh have come upon them ; but it has been left to! was admirably done by Mr. R. Clotworthy, and the 
Dr. W. H. Harris and his Oxford collaborators to breathe | Shepherds, who had duets and trios to sing as well as 
upon them that they may live. Can these bones then live ? | solos, were more than adequately represented by Mr. Stuart 
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counsel, ceaselessly active in rehearsal, ever watchful in 
performance. 





They can indeed ; for that is the outstanding fact that 
emerges from the production of the opera at Oxford on} 
December 7 and the two following days. A modern | 
audience may look for lyrical moments in Mozartian or | 
Puccinian form, or, accustomed to the recitative and 
choruses of Bach and Handel, it may have few operatic | 
preconceptions, or it may be more familiar with drama than | 
with music of any sort. The audiences at Oxford con- | 
tained listeners of these and other types, yet all were | 
agreed that the work had astonishing vitality and beauty. | 
Yes, beauty ; for it is no longer possible to accept the judg- 


ments of former critics about the formlessness of the recita- | recent Blackpool Festival. 


(the translator) and Mr. Evernden, Enthusiasm, skill, and 
hard work on the part of all concerned made a great 
success of a very bold venture. F.S.H 


Competition Festival Record 


We have received a number of letters concerning 


|the adjudication of the mixed-voice class at the 


As no useful purpose 


tive or the harmonic crudities of the writing, or even of | can be served by their publication, we cannot afford 


the recklessness of the instrumentation—though here the | the space for them. 


proof is naturally less direct, since no one will ever hear 
the original. It may be that our new appreciation of the 


Elizabethan idiom, both in its rhythmic freedom and in its | 


methods of word-painting, has opened our ears to the 
extraordinary beauty, subtlety, and simplicity of Monte- 
verde’s recitative, and our release from the consecutives 
complex which darkened the emotions of our fathers has 
enabled us to listen without prejudice to what Monteverde 
says so forcibly and directly. 

Recent articles in the Musical Times have pointed out 
the manifold beauties of the work, so that it is only 
necessary here to say that actual performance justified 
the claims therein made for it, and _ furthermore 
showed it to possess unsuspected virtues as a_ piece 
of stage-craft. It will be enough to make a few 
miscellaneous observations on the actual performance. 

Mr. Westrup’s orchestration (A/usical Times, December, 
1925) worked out well; it was both economical and 
dramatically effective. A doubtful place was the seven-part 
sinfonia, where oboes and clarinets formed a top to a brass 
foundation, and resulted in a lack of homogeneity in the 
tone. On the other hand, Monteverde’s own cornetti may 
quite possibly have made a noise like that. It was 
unfortunate that practical difficulties compelled the use of 
a pianoforte instead of a harpsichord, since it meant the 
complete absence of plucked string-tone, which is a 
marked feature of Monteverde’s instrumentation (duo 
gravicemballi, un arpa deppia, duoi chitoroni). Dr. Harris, 
however, realised the basso continuo, and welded the 
whole work together on that useful maid-of-all-work, so 
that it went very smoothly. The translation, specially 
made by Mr. R. L. Stuart, proved to be nimble enough 
for the recitative and respectful of the quantities of the 
original; best of all, it was decent English, not 
translationese. The décor and the dancing were both 


They include a long one from 
| our Manchester correspondent, and another from the 
| conductor of the choir whose inclusion in the final has 
caused so much discussion. Our Manchester corre- 
| spondent’s letter adds nothing to his original article. 
|He quotes the marks allotted to certain choirs, 
| overlooking the fact that such figures alone mean 
nextto nothing. They have practically no significance 
unless they are studied in relation to the critical 
judgments on which they are based-——/.e., the judges’ 
comments. As the judges had no opportunity of 
delivering their comments, it is obviously unfair to 
discuss the marks. Nothing in our correspondent’s 
letter alters the fact that, as we tried to show last 
month, the judgment of a choir rests not only on its 
faults, but on its virtues. How far the latter are to 
be allowed to atone for the former is purely a matter 
for the judges to decide; and, in any case, the 
balancing of interpretative virtues against technical 
faults—the spirit versus the letter—can be done only 
by those who are both listening intently and following 
the text closely. 

The letter from the conductor of the choir concerned 
flatly contradicts our Manchester correspondent’s 
statement in last month’s A/usical Times as to a 
breakdown. The conductor says that he did not 
miss a beat, and that there was no suspicion that 
he ‘had practically to stop and try a re-start, only 
to end in hopeless confusion.’ This agrees with our 
memory of what happened. The conductor quotes 
from the mark sheet the judges’ view, ‘we felt this 
choir gave us the atmosphere, and it was a pity they 
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failed at page 12.’ As he says, this proves that the 
judges were well aware of the mishap, and had taken 
it into account. 

One other letter calls for a word. The writer, who 
seems to be decidedly anti-judge in every way, refers 
amongst other things to the fact that a judge at 
Blackpool some years ago admitted that he had not 
seen a certain test-piece until the morning of the 
performance. This is true. As this case has been 


quoted by more than one correspondent, it ought to | 


be made known that the omission was not the fault 
of the judge—nor, indeed, of anybody: the copy 
had gone astray in the post. His only mistake in the 
matter was his public mention of the fact—an excess 
of candour. Judges prefer to study the tests before- 
hand; it enables them to do their work better, and 
far more easily. 

The controversy has been honoured by a good deal 
of notice, including a leading article in the M/anchester 
Guardian of December 8. We quote the following, 
which seems to us to hold the balance fairly between 
the judges in the box and those in the audience : 


The challenge [of the A/ystcal 7Zimes Manchester 
correspondent] is made in the name of the man in the 
crowd whose horse-sense was violated by the passage 
into the final rounds of choirs one of which had had a 
practical breakdown, while another had shown a per- 
sistent flatness. The adjudicators naturally answer 
the correspondent’s letter with reasons enough for 
their decisions, and ask why the more obvious judg- 
ment of the crowd should have any consideration in 
the matter. Surely this answer is complete so far as 
the authority of the particular competition goes. And 
it may be said that the great progress of the com- 
petition movement since the war, and of the Blackpool 
Festival especially, has been due to the eminence of 
the musicians who have consented to act as judges. 
There is, of course, the possibility that these eminent 
musicians take casually what to the competitors is a 
matter of intensive study. The answer to that pos- 
sibility is that the judges have given intensive 
study to related problems of music all their lives. 


The article ends with an implication that the 
competitive side of musical festivals is undesirable. 
That is not our experience in general. The vital | 
factor is proportion. At festivals where the social, 
educative, and communal sides of music-making have 
full play, the competitive element merely adds an 
enjoyable touch of spice. On the other hand, where 
it is allowed to dominate the proceedings to such an 
extent that only marks and results matter, the cause 
of music is poorly served. Happily the present 
tendency is in the right direction, and where it is not, 
the cause is to be found in the congested programmes 
due to the popularity of the movement, rather than in 
any lack of vision on the part of the executive. 


NORTH LONDON FESTIVAL 

One of the difficulties of holding a large competition 
festival is that of finding sufficient accommodation. 
The North London Festival has been well suited at the 
Northern Polytechnic, but two halls are necessary. 
The Central Library Hall is too far away, though quite 
satisfactory for solo competitions. A new venue has been 
found for 1926, close to Camden Town, the c hief converging | 
centre of the district, where two competitions may pentens | 
simultaneously under control of the same staff, thus: 
also of a competitor who has entered for two subjects to 
appear on the same day. 

The Festival—which ended on 
regarded by the judges as the finest in its 
experience, especially in point of choice of music and 
high standard of performance. The tendency latterly has 
been for teachers and conductors to submit only their best 





SixX years 


November 28—was | 


>| 


pupils and choirs, thus missing the stimulus which beginners 
need. This problem is being tackled, so that there may 
not again be a slight decrease in entries, as happened this 
time, though an increase in choral competitors accounted 
for a larger total number of performers. On one afternoon, 
| Sir Richard Terry heard nine choirs from girls’ elementary 
schools in a sight-singing competition and again in prepared 
pieces, and in the evening he judged fifteen adult 
choirs from Chatham, Bedford, Portsmouth, Goodmayes, 
Enfield, and other places. A striking achievement was 
that of Mr. Leslie Mackay’s (Chatham) choirs in winning 
| the challenge shields for mixed, ladies’, and men’s choirs. 
The judge’s remarks as to femfo may have a far-reaching 
| effect upon the question of future singing of madrigals, 
though they may have been annoying opinions to con- 
ductors who had followed existing editions. 

In competitions which lasted eight days in two halls and 
covered a hundred classes, there were many interesting 
features. Others of the judges were Miss Louie Bagley 
(elocution), Mrs. Jeannie Murray MacBain (nursery songs 
and singing-games), Messrs. Ernest Fowles and Frederick 
Moore (pianoforte), Spencer Dyke (violin, ‘cello, flute, 
and string orchestras), Charles Knowles (vocal), Harvey 
Grace, Granville Humphreys, and Stanley Marchant (vocal 
and choral). The best attendances were those at the 
closing concerts, when thirty challenge shields and cups, 
a hundred and fifty medals (no money), and seven hundred 
| graded certificates were distributed by the Mayors of 
| Islington and St. Pancras. J. G. 





| 
BOY SCOUTS’ COMPETITION FESTIVAL 

The first competition Festival of the Boy Scout Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday, December 5, when classes were 
judged in Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, by Mr. Geoffrey 
| Shaw, and by Mr. Gerald Bullivant and Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong in rooms lent by the Guildhall School of Music. 
| In the evening a concert was given in Memorial Hall 
‘by the winners, at which certificates were presented by the 
chief scout, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, whose presence gave 
prestige to the occasion and delight to the assembly. Sir 
Robert in his speech urged the winners to beware of swollen 
head, a disease to which boys who could play or sing were 
| sometimes subject: but the atmosphere that prevailed 
jon Saturday was not one in which the airs of a would-be 
| prodigy are likely to flourish. 
| 





The entries were good : competitors came from places as 
| far distant as Harwich, Hitchin, Shoreham, and Aldershot ; 
and the performances, judged by standards applicable to the 
circumstances, were most encouraging. The solo singing 
class produced a very fresh and charming performance of 
Sullivan’s ‘ Orpheus with his lute’—no mean test—by Scout 
|E. Grimble, 17th S. Poplar, who beat Scout Rolfe, 
| Caldicott School, Hitchin, by only two marks. There was 
also unmistakable talent and musicianship in the playing of 
| Scout G. Woods, 2nd Harwich, winner of the solo violin 
l class: and several good performances were given in the 
class-singing tests. 
| As was to be expected at a Scouts’ competition, entries 
| were made and success or failure taken in the most 

sporting way. Personal keenness, however strong, was 
|always tempered with generosity ; and Mr. Shaw noted 
| this in his speech, wishing that a similar spirit were to be 
|found in some larger competitions. Of all the first 
festivals he had seen, few promised as well as this one, 
jon account both of the spirit behind it, and also of the 
| great possibilities within it. 
| It is safe to say that next year’s Festival will be on a 
|far bigger scale, with larger entries, competitors from a 
| weer area, and higher standards altogether. But com- 
petition, however helpful it may be, is not the final aim of 
those in charge of the music of the Boy Scout movement ; 
and Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, Commissioner of Music, who 
was responsible for the organization of this first Festival, 
|made it clear that he and his colleagues will be content 
| with nothing less than to make the whole Scout movement 
a really musical concern. The enormous opportunities are 
obvious ; and the success of Saturday’s beginning shows 
|that those in command can be trusted to make the most 
of them. T. A. 








| 
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The thirty-second Annual Eisteddfod of Oaklands 
Congregational Church, Uxbridge Road, W., will take 
place on February 11. Syllabuses can be obtained from the 
secretary, Mr. Gordon Sutherwood, 17, Cromwell Grove, 
W.6. 


GUERNSEY.—A_ popular Eisteddfod concluded, on 
November 13, with a concert by the competitors and a 


Concerto in D major, assisted by Mr. Paul Beard (violin) 
and Mr. Walter Heard (flute), and Brahms’s Pianoforte 
Concerto No. I, in D minor. The latter was played very 
beautifully, particularly the slow movement, which was 
made deeply moving. Mr. Adrian C. Boult conducted. 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony was the principal 
item at one of the Orchestra’s Sunday concerts. It 
was well given, for Mr. Boult has a ‘feeling’ for this 








prize-giving by the Lieutenant-Governor. The keenness 
with which a great number of musical competitions were 
supported, and the good standard of performance shown, 
spoke well for the musical gifts of the islanders. The 
chief contest was for the trophy offered by the Guille-Allés 
Orchestral and Choral Association for church choirs. It 
was won by St. Paul’s U.M. Choir (Mrs. A. A. Neel). 

HALIFAX.—This Festival (November 27 and 28) received 
an encouraging increase of support in the shape of audiences, 
but the district does not yet fully realise what a good thing 
it has at its doors. There was a good entry, and a very 
high standard of work all round, a gratifying feature being 
the large number of young men taking part in the instru- 
mental solo classes, especially for strings. Close choral 
contests ended in Huddersfield Vocal Union winning the 
mixed-voice, and Manchester Orpheus the male-voice. A 
capital class for mixed-voice church and chapel choirs was 
won by the Unitarian Church Choir, Todmorden. The 
judges were Mr. Julius Harrison, Mr. Harvey Grace, and 
Mr. Acton Bond. 

Lonpon LABOUR CHORAL UNION.—The second annual 
Festival took place at Kingsway Hall on December 11, 
Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill judging some very keen contests. 
Ten choirs competed, the winners being the Lewisham and 
District Labour Choir (Mr. Sidney A. Court)—a_ body 
formed only ten months ago. Massed singing was a fine 
feature of the ensuing concert, at which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald distributed the prizes. 

MILtom.—Choral singing of a high class prevails at this 
Festival (November 26-28), and there is keen rivalry. In 
the chief male-voice choir contest the Bach Choir, Barrow 
(Mr. W. Broome), and the Millom Choir(Mr. J. Bond) 
were given a tie. In the mixed-voice class the first two 
were Millom United Choir (Mr. H. H. Thomas) and the 
Barrow Bach Choir. 

SOUTHEND.—The Festival held at Victoria Hall, on 
November 6-14, brought in thirty choirs—ten more than in 
1924. Among them were choirs from Purley and 
Beaconsfield. Solo singing and playing and junior 
competitions of various kinds, took up the bulk of the 
time, and kept the adjudicators busy distributing awards 
and praise. 








Music in the Provinces 


ARUNDEL. —The Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
Norman F. Demuth, gave a concert of Bach’s music at the 
Baron’s Hall on December 8. Between Parts 1 and 2 of 
the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio came the ‘ Giant’ Fugue and the 
Prelude from the fifth ‘English’ Suite, both arranged for 
orchestra, the third Suite, and an aria sung by Mr. Edward 
Nicholl. 

BIRMINGHAM AND District.—The performance of a 
pianoforte concerto without the presence of a solo pianist 
is no ordinary event, yet this is what actually happened 
when Sir Landon Ronald visited the city and conducted the 
City Orchestra on November 27. The Concerto was Saint- 
Saéns’s G minor, and the work was played by the *‘ Duo-Art’ 
pianola. The recording was of Mr. Harold Bauer. Apart 
from a slightly ‘ plunky’ pianoforte tone, such as is often 
heard on gramophone records, the reproduction was remark- 
ably good. Paderewski, Katharine Goodson, and Irene 
Scharrer also gave us solos through the same medium. Sir 
Landon Ronald gave a very fine interpretation of Elgar’s 
‘ Enigma’ Variations,and Miss Florence Austral sang Weber’s 
‘Ocean, thou mighty monster’ with the orchestra.——Mr. 
Harold Samuel was the soloist at the City Orchestra’s 
concert on November 17. He was heard in Bach’s Triple 


kind of music, and the passages for solo trumpet were 
| beautifully played. At another Sunday concert Sibelius’s 
|* En Saga’ was given. Mozart’s C minor Symphony 
| was also included in this programme, and Mr. James 
| Howell sang Iago’s ‘Credo,’ from Verdi’s * Otello.’ 
The C minor Symphony of Beethoven had a forthright 
|interpretation at Mr. Boult’s hands on December 8. 
| At this orchestral concert Pouishnov was the soloist 
|in Rachmaninoy’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 2. His 
| playing had a good deal of brain behind it, though it 
|lacked the warmth and passion displayed by Miss Irene 
Scharrer when she played the same work at a concert given 
| by the 5 IT Orchestra at Wolverhampton on November 29. 
|Mr. Percy Pitt was to have conducted on this occasion, 
| but was prevented by illness. Mr. Joseph Lewis took his 
place at short notice, and in the circumstances did remark- 
| ably well. The Wolverhampton Musical Society Choir sang 
}a number of pleasant little part-songs by Percy Pitt. Saint- 
| Saéns’s‘ Carnival of the Animals’ was given, and caused 
|}much amusement.——One of the musical treats of the 
season was provided by a concert in the Max Mossel series 
when three great artists, Casals, Cortét, and Jacques 
| Thibaud, joined forces and played pianoforte trios to an 
| audience spell-bound with admiration, Schubert's B flat 
Trio, the Schumann Trio, and Beethoven’s Trio in B flat 
| were the works chosen.——lIn essaying a performance of 
Parry’s ‘Job,’ the Birmingham Festival Choral Society did a 
courageous rather than a wise thing. The performance of 
Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D, which followed, was less good, 
and the ¢emfi were sometimes out of hand, but the strong 
choral writing made its effect even against such handicaps. — 
The Philharmonic Quartet, assisted by Miss Beatrice Hewitt, 
gave a performance of Brahms’s F minor Pianoforte Quintet 
at one of the Mid-day concerts, and on another occasion 
| Beethoven’s C minor Quartet was heard.——Under the 
| leadership of Mr. Joseph Lewis a Community Singing 
concert was given at the Town Hall on November 23. 
Mr. Parry Jones and Mr. Dale Smith were the soloists. 
BouRNEMOUTH. — Glazounov’s fourth Symphony and 
Strauss’s * Till Eulenspiegel’ were played under Sir Dan 





| 
| 


Godfrey at the Winter Gardens, on November 26, 
Beethoven’s fourth was the principal attraction on 
December 7.——The Municipal Choir opened its season in 





, 





The Norman and Saxon Dancing Studio has produced a 
new ballet, * Dust,’ composed by Cyril Crabtree, a pupil of 
Vaughan Williams and Holst, who writes novel and 
| arresting music. 

BRADFORD.—The twenty-fourth season of concerts by the 
Bradford Permanent Orchestra opened under the direction 
of Mr. Julius Harrison, on November 14, with a programme 
that included Holst’s ‘ Beni-Mora’ Suite.———-Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, who has been appointed conductor of the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society, made his first appearance with 
Bach’s B minor Mass. 

BriGutTon.—M. Belinfante led a quartet party in the 
G minor Quartets of Vaughan Williams and Debussy at the 
West Pier on November t9.——-Mr. Herbert Menges 
conducted the Symphonic String Players on December 4 
in Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ ballet music, Holst’s ‘St. Paul's’ 
Suite, and Bach’s E major Violin Concerto, the soloist 
being Miss Isolde Menges. 

Bristo..—Brahms’s *‘ Requiem’ was performed by the 
Bristol Choral Society on November 14. Mr. George Riseley, 
now in his eightieth year, conducted with unimpaired vigour 
and musicianship.——The Philharmonic Society opened 
its twenty-fifth season on December 5 with a miscellaneous 
concert to which the choir contributed Parry’s ‘Ode to 
Music’ and Harold Darke’s ‘The Kingdom of God.’ 
Mr. Arnold Barter conducted an excellent performance of 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony. 


[The Nom with a concert performance of ‘ Carmen 
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Burton.—The Town Hall was crowded on December 2 Hutit.—On November 26 Sir Henry Wood conducted 
for a performance of ‘The Golden Legend’ by the Burton |the Philharmonic Society’s orchestra in a well-chosen 
Musical Society. The principal parts were taken by Miss | programme that included Beethoven’s fifth Symphony. —— 
Dorothy Silk, Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. John Coates, and | Miss Eleanor Coward’s Ladies’ Choral Society sang a good 
Mr, Andrew Shanks. The Society’s president, Mr. T. E. | deal of Bach in the course of an excellent programme on 
Lowe, conducted in the absence of Dr. Gilbert Stocks. December 8. Both concerts were well attended. Mean- 

CAMBRIDGE.—A programme of Bach was given by while the Saturday * popular’ concerts, which offer chiefly 
Mr. J. F. Shepherdson at the Saturday Popular concert on solo singing and playing, are in want of audiences. Hull is 
November 14. The choir sang ‘ Sleepers, wake’ and the | threatened, it is said, with the loss of its ‘celebrity 
six-part cantata, ‘God the Lord is a Sun and Shield.’ Three | concerts’ for being so unmusical. 


pianists played the Concerto in C major, accompanied by| [pswicu.—Becthoven’s fourth Symphony was played 
strings. The University Chamber Orchestra assisted, | by the Orchestral Society under Mr. E. R. Wilby on 
under Mr. J. A. C,. Rogers. ——Madame Frieda Hempel, | November 25—the Society’s thirty-fourth concert.——The 
still unrepentantly costumed as Jenny Lind, sang at the | Male-Voice Choir appeared at the Municipal concert on 
Town Hall in November.——The London String Quartet | December 2 and sang, among other things, Walmisley’s 
gave a Beethoven Festival week on November 30-| * Music, all-powerful’ and Cyril Rootham’s * Jemima.’ 
December 4. Mr. J. Job conducted.——Works of Fauré, Brahms, and 


CuHESTER.—The Musical Society gave Mendelssohn’s | Beethoven were played at the Chamber Music Society's 
*Hymn of Praise’ and Holst’s Psalm 148, on December 2, | concert on December 2. 


in the Cathedral, Mr. J. T. Hughes conducting.——Two JARROW.—The Jarrow Philharmonic Society (founded 
important chamber concerts have occurred recently: the | j,° 1890) sang Elear’s ‘The Black Knight’ and Bach’s 
Catterall Quartet played Armstrong Gibbs's work in E major | «Be not afraid’ on December 9. Mr. George Dodds 
and Wolf's ‘Italian’ Serenade ; the London String Quartet | conducted, and he and his brother, Mr. Yeaman Dodds, 
played the second * Rasoumovsky.’ played duets for two pianofortes. 

CoLcHESTER.—The Musical Society, under Mr. W. F. . 
Kingdon, gave an excellent programme on December 2. 
The composers represented were Vaughan Williams (Fantasia 
on Christmas Carols), Bach (choruses from the Mass in 
B minor), Morley, Gibbons, Elgar, Stanford, Parry, 
Rathbone, and Balfour Gardiner. 


KIDDERMINSTER.—Mr. J. Irving Glover and _ the 
Kidderminster Choral Society opened their season on 
| December 3, with a well-attended concert, at which the 
| principal works performed were Brahms’s ‘Song of 
| Destiny’ and Elgar’s ‘ The Banner of St. George.’ 
DARLINGTON.—Stanford’s ‘The Revenge’ and Eaton LEEDS. —On Armistice night the Philharmonic Society 
Faning’s ‘The Song of the Vikings’ were performed by chose Stanford’s * lhe Last Post, Elgar’s For the Fallen, 
Corporation Road Choir at its annual concert on | and Parry’s *A Vision of Life.’ This was a thoughtful and 
November 18 Mr. Ben Bishop recited * The Revenge’ commendable choice on the part of Dr. E. Cc, Bairstow. 
before conducting it. | ° A Vision of Life’ is the most deeply reflective of Parry’s 
Diss. —‘ A Tale of Old Japan,’ performed by the Choral | works, too remote and philosophical for every-day 
Te: cacao M W. H » tich Saenatsian & hadi popularity, but relevant to the mood of commemoration. 
Society, under Mr. WW. ff. ‘Aldrich, on Mecember %, hae! The performance was in keeping with the high quality of 
not previously been given “ig the district. oe a | the music, on the part of both the choir and the soloists, 
DoNcastER.—The Musical Society set itself a difficult) Mr, Harold Williams and Miss Elsie Suddaby.——An 
task at its first concert of the season on November 19, and | uncommon programme of music was played by the Edward 
came through with the highest credit. Under Mr. H. A. | Maude String Orchestra on November 21. It included 
Bennett’s direction the singers gave Parry’s * The Vision of | Handel’s Overture to ‘Siroé,’ Julius Harrison’s ‘ Prelude 
Life’ and Hamilton Harty’s * The Mystic Trumpeter.’ | Music’ for strings and harp, a * Neapolitan Suite’ by 
The orchestra supported the choir well, and also played | Esposito, and a Pavane and Galliard by Orlando Gibbons. 
Schubert’s * Unfinished ’ Symphony. Mr. Bennett opened | Mr. Rutland Boughton conducted the Leeds Choral 
the concert with a brief account of ‘ The Vision of Life.” | Union on November 25 when, with a little cutting, ‘ The 
EXETER.—Mozart’s G minor String Quintet and the | Immortal Hour’ and ‘ Bethlehem’ were fitted into one 
first movement of Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet were in| programme. The chief solo parts in the opera were sung 
the programme of the Chamber Music Club on December 16. | by Miss Dorothy Silk, Mr. Steuart Wilson, Mr. Arthur 
——Future plans of the Oratorio Society (under Mr. | Cranmer, and Mr. Frederick Woodhouse. The Orchestral 
Allan Allen) include ‘ Elijah’ and ‘A Tale of Old Japan’ | Society played Brahms’s second Symphony on December 5, 
in April. j}under Mr. Julius Harrison.——Recent visitors included 
GvUILpFoRD.—Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations formed the | Madame Makushina, Cortot, and the London String 
principal feature of the Symphony concert under Mr. igre 
Claud Powell on November 26,——At a special concert on LEICESTER.—At the second meeting of the Chamber 
December 16 the Guildford Choral Society and the | Music Club on November 19, the Léner Quartet played 
Symphony Orchestra joined in two performances of ‘The | Schubert, Haydn, and Beethoven (Op. 74). 
Song of St. Francis’ by Walford Davies. | Lrncotn. — At the Musical Society’s concert on 
HALIFAX.—On November 19 Parry’s ‘ King Saul’ was | November 25, the programme included Stanford’s ‘ Elegiac 
performed with great credit by the Halifax Choral Society | Ode,’ Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny,’ and Vaughan Williams’s 
and the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of |‘ Fantasia on Christmas Carols.’ Dr. G. J. Bennett 
Dr. A. C, Tysoe. The principals were Miss Elsie | conducted.——The Kendal String Quartet played Quartets 
Suddaby, Miss Etty Ferguson, Mr. Raymond Hartley, and by Beethoven (Op. 59, No. 3) and Dohnanyi (Op. 15, in 
Mr. Roy Henderson. The same Society had last sung the | D flat), in the Cathedral. 
work in 1896. | LiverPoon.—Strauss’s ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra’ was 
Hazet Grove (CHEsHIRE).—The Choral Society gave | conducted by Bruno Walter at the Philharmonic concert on 
a Coleridge-Taylor evening on November 21. The works | November 17, the rest of the programme being Wagner. 








sung by the choir were * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ ‘ Dead | ——On December 2 the conductor was Sir Henry Wood, 
in the Sierras, ‘Summer is gone,’ and ‘The Viking’s | who gave an admirable interpretation of the ‘London’ 
Song.’ Mr. J. Worsley Iatrop conducted. {Symphony of Vaughan Williams. Miss Jelly d’Aranyi 


HupbDERSFIELD.—The Choral Society was true to its | played a Mozart Concerto in D.——The Welsh Choral Union 
reputation on November 13 when, under Dr, Henry | opened its season with Berlioz’s ‘Faust,’ well performed 
Coward’s direction, it gave a fine and memorable perform- | under Mr. Hopkin Evans. ——Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ was 
ance of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ with well-known principals. | given by the Post Office Choral Society on December 3, 
The ‘Requiem’ was followed by Brahms’s ‘Song of | Mr. W. Matthews Williams conducting. A Holst evening 
Destiny,’ and the orchestra also played the Largo and Finale | waa held, in the composer’s presence, at Sandon Studios on 
from Dvorak’s *‘ New World’ Symphony. November 28, the principal event being a stage presentation 
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! 
of ‘ Savitri.’ The producer was Mr. F. Wilkinson, who|the Cathedral choir winding up the year with carols on 


also arranged, and danced in, a Ballet to two move- 
ments from the ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite. 
was also in the programme. Mr. Gordon E. Stutely con- 
ducted. 
the Franck Quintet at a Crane Hall matinée. Recitals 
have been given by M. Lamond, Messrs. Thibaud, Casals, 
and Cortét, and Mr. John Tobin. 


Luton.—An excellent performance of ‘A Tale of Old 
Japan’ was given by the Choral Society on November 25, 
under the direction of Mr. William Mitchell. 

NEWCASTLE (STAFFS).—The programme of the Male- 
Voice Glee Union on November 26 included Walmisley’s 
‘Music, all-powerful,’ Ireland’s ‘Heraclitus,’ Elgar’s 
‘Inside the bar,’ and Mackenzie’s ‘ A Franklyn’s Dogge.’ 
Mr. S. E. Lovatt conducted. 

MANCHESTER.—The fifth Hallé concert on November 19 
brought the first performance of Inglebrecht’s ‘ Rhapsodie 
de Printemps.’ He terms them word-pictures musically 
illustrated. The first, entitled ‘In the Esterel on 
an evening in May,’ is a dreamily languorous nocturne, 








leading quite simply to a suggestion of Vespers in an | 


adjoining church ; the children’s voices, accompanied by 
harmonium, viola, and triangle, bringing a happily natural 
touch of colour into the general scheme, The Cathedral 
boys were very effectively utilized in this device. The 
second part of the rhapsody is styled, ‘In the morning 
by flowery ways,’ which, while expressive of somewhat 
pensive joy at the return of springtide, has not the same 


spontaneity of inspiration as the earlier section.——The | 
sixth concert, on November 26, was devoted to excerpts | 


from ‘Siegfried’ and *Gétterdammerung.’ Miss Austral 
and Mr. Mullings were the vocalists. ——On December 3 
the ‘Hebridean’ Symphony of Bantock replaced the 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony of Vaughan Williams (announced 
as being its first performance at Manchester). Sir 
Hamilton Harty has since stated in a letter to the 
Press that he decided on the substitution because on 


maturer consideration he had come to the conclusion that | 


ihe ‘Pastoral’ would not have appealed to a suffi- 
ciently wide public. Apart from the * Sea’ Symphony no 
considerable orchestral work of this composer has yet been 
performed here, and under the circumstances the * Pastoral’ 
might surely have been granted a_ hearing. 
substantial and unsatisfying novelties have been introduced. 
Casals played the Concerto in D by Boccherini.——On 
December 10 the Schubert C major Symphony ‘of heavenly 
length’ displaced Strauss’s ‘Domestica’ (postponed 
to March 18). Vincent d’Indy’s Fantaisie for oboe and 
orchestra was played by Mr. Alec Whittaker.——The 103rd 


and 104th Hallé performances of ‘The Messiah’ on | 


December 17 and 18 concluded the first half of the 
season.—-—At the Lane concerts Pachmann bade fare- 
well to Manchester on December 2, leaving for Rome 
a fortnight later. His adieu took the form of our 
National Anthem, played very slowly and softly in 


D flat. We all stood as though he were giving the} 


blessing, and walked out of Free Trade Hall with this 
solemn, prayerful benediction singing in our inner 
consciousness. It produced a bafflingly strange complex 
of emotions. At the first Bowdon Chamber concert the 
Hungarian String Quartet played Mozart, Hugo Wolf, and 
Dvorak, and Helen Henschel was the vocalist. 
second, on December 14, Mr. John Coates gave a recital. —— 
The third Catterall Quartet evening (clashing with 
Pachmann’s farewell) was devoted to Bax in G major 
and Dvorak in the same key, with a novelty in the 
shape of an Idyll by Alfred Wall (a Newcastle Con- 
servatoire professor). Interest in this slighter work 
hardly reached the enthusiastic heights attained by his 
chamber Trio played here two or three years ago.—— 
The Tuesday Mid-day Series has introduced Miss Joan 
Elwes to Manchester in a manner calculated to make 
her next appearance one of eager anticipation.— 

The Brodsky players in the Beethoven B flat major 
appeared on November 24; Miss Lucy Pierce in a Bach 
recital on December 1; Mr. John Goss (his first time 
here) and Miss Jessie Hinchliffe (from Huddersfield) on 
December 8, and Miss Irene Scharrer on December 15, 

E 


The Liverpool Chamber Music Players gave | 


Much less | 


At the | 


December 22.——At the first concert of the Manchester 


The Fugal Concerto} Vocal Society, Vaughan Williams’s G minor Mass was 


the chief work, performed under Mr. H. M. Dawber. 


MARLBOROUGH AND District. — Elgar’s ‘For the 
Fallen,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Equali,’ and the incidental music 
|to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ have been the contribu- 
|tion of the Choral and Orchestral Sociecy (under Mr. 
| Francis Hill) to the town’s music this term.——A new string 
| quartet of former London players (Miss Yvonne Mont 
| Clar, Messrs. C. and A. Hoggett and Francis Hill), lately 
| settled in Wessex, made a successful débft in the first three 
| String Quartets of Beethoven, and also played at the College 
lterminal concert. This concert, conducted by Mr. Ivimey, 
| was broadcast. ——Dauntsey College Musical Society gave 
}an excellent concert under Mr. J. A. Davison—Bach’s 
j double Violin Concerto, Holst’s Psalms, part-songs (Byrd, 
| Holst, and Vaughan Williams), and half of ‘ Elijah. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,—A_ selection of well-known 
music was finely played by the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
| November 22, under Mr. Edgar Bainton. It consisted of 
Vaughan Williams’s Overture, ‘The Wasps,’ Strauss’s 
|* Death and Transfiguration,’ Debussy’s ‘ L’ Aprés-Midi,’ 
| Mozart’s E flat Violin Concerto (Miss Jelly d’Aranyi), and 

“The Mastersingers’ Overture.——The programme of the 
| concert given on December 8 by Armstrong College Choral 
fand Orchestral Society included Bach’s Cantata, ‘ Ach 
| Gott, wie marches Herzeleid,’ and Holst’s ‘Ode on a 
Grecian Urn’ (from the first ‘Choral’ Symphony). 


NORTHAMPTON.—The ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the two 
| middle movements from Tchaikovsky’s * Pathetic’ Sym- 
phony were played on December 3 at the forty-eighth 
fconcert of the St. Cecilia Orchestral Society. ——The 
programme of Mr. Cyril Pearce’s second chamber concert 
| with his string orchestra included a Boyce Sonata, Holst’s 
| Fugal Concerto, a Sinfonietta in D by Mozart, and a 
j Concerto Grosso (No. il, in I) by Corelli. 


Norwicu.—The Schumann Quartet in E flat, a Bach 
Trio, and the Franck Pianoforte Quintet were heard at the 
| String Quartet Club’s concert on December 3. 

! 

| NorrincHam.—Works of four Nottingham composers 
| made up the programme of the Concerto Club on November 
|25. They were Stanley Wagstaff, Gerald Marshall, 
' Bernard Johnson, and W. Gaze Cooper. At Mr. William 
| Turner’s twentieth annual concert, the Ladies’ Prize Choir 
}and the Philharmonic Society gave an agreeable programme. 
| ——Harty’s * The Mystic Trumpeter’ was performed for the 
first time at Nottingham by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
under Mr. Allen Gill. It followed *The Dream of 
| Gerontius.’ This was the first concert of the Society’s 
|seventieth season. The Albert Hall Choir gave Brahms’s 
|*Requiem’ on November 20, Mr, L. Gordon Thorp 
| conducting. 

Oxrorp.—The Elizabethan Singers gave their first 
| concert at Carfax Assembly Rooms, and sang some little- 
known works by Farnaby, Weelkes, and Cavendish. They 
| sang again at the opening of the new B.B.C. studio at 
| Oxford. 

| PortsmoutTH.—W. Y. Hurlstone’s Pianoforte Quartet, 
| Op. 43, in E minor, was played by Major Bullin’s Quartet 
| Players at the opening of their sixth season.——The String 
| Band of the Royal Marines, under Lieut. O’Donnell, played 
la Sussex Rhapsody, * Selsey,’ by Norman Demuth, and 
| Maurice Besly’s ‘Chelsea China’ Suite at a Saturday 
levening municipal concert. Other works heard at these 
concerts include Foulds’s * Suite Frangaise,’ Rheinberger’s 
Organ Concerto, Op. 177 (Mr. Philip Dore), and 
* Scheherazade.’ The Martyr of Antioch’ was given on 
December 9 by the Portsmouth North End Choral Society, 
a body of a hundred and forty singers and forty players 
under the direction of Mr. Ernest Birch. 


RocupaLe.—Mr. George Whitaker conducted the Male- 
Voice Choir on November 27 in an interesting programme 
that included the final chorus from Brahms’s * Rinaldo,’ a 
* Drinking Song’ by Poulenc, and Elgar’s * Zut, zut.’ 
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SHEFFIELD.—The Musical Union opened its jubilee 
season on November 12, and at the same time did honour 


| 


it for the pianoforte for him. At the second Mossel 
concert, Cortét, Thibaud, and Casals played Trios by 


to Dame Ethel Smyth by performing her Mass in D under | Schubert, Beethoven, and Schumann as superbly as we are 


the direction of Dr. Coward. 
included Boughton’s ‘ Bethlehem’ music and Parry’s ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens..——Sir Henry Wood’s first visit with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra produced a standard programme— 
Brahms’s third Symphony and Casals in the Haydn 
Concerto.——The Amateur Musical Society gave Holst’s 
‘The Cloud Messenger’ on December 8, with Brahms’s 
‘Song of Destiny’ and a choral fantasia on the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’ Dr. Frederic J. Staton conducted. 

SouTHAMPTON, —The Southampton Symphony Orchestra 
has opened its career with a series of four Sunday concerts. 
At the first, on November 15, the *‘ Unfinished’ Symphony 
was played. Mr. G. H. Osborne is the resident conductor. 
——The Philharmonic Society, under Mr. Frank Bartlett, 
gave ‘ Elijah’ on December 2. 

SOUTHPORT. Sir Hamilton Harty conducted the 
Orchestral Society in his symphonic poem, ‘With the Wild 
Geese,’ on November 20, when the Society opened its 
thirty-ninth season. 

WINCHESTER.—The first public performance of the 
Winchester Music Club occurred at the Guildhall on 
November 10. The choral section, under the direction of 
Dr. Dyson, sang four madrigals by Weelkes and Wilbye, 
part-songs by Parry and Stanford, and arrangements by 
Vaughan Williams. Mr. Harold Samuel played Bach’s 
‘English’ Suite in A minor, and a Beethoven Sonata. 

YorK.—Dr. Bairstow conducted the Musical Society on 
November 17 in a programme of typical excellence. In it 
were Morley’s motet, ‘O amica Mea,’ Elgar’s * Yea, cast 
me from heights of the mountains,’ Balfour Gardiner’s * An 
old song re-sung,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Sea-Shell,’ and 
Holst’s folk-song arrangement, ‘I sowed the seeds of 
‘love.’.——The Pianoforte Quintet of Arnold Bax was played 
by the Edith Robinson Quartet and Miss Lucy Pierce on 
November 12.——Anna Hegner, Cortét, and Carl Fuchs 
have recently visited the city. 


Music in Scotland 


GLAsGcow.—The opening of the Scottish Orchestra season 
introduced a new and interesting conductor in Prof. Hermann 
Abendroth, of Colegne, who directed the Scottish Orchestra 
at the first four concerts. Abendroth’s tendency to be over- 
careful as to detail, and to treat his music compartmentally, 
interfered with the continuity of the music, and made the 
effect a little laboured at times, but he displayed virtuosic 
gifts as a conductor, and gave some remarkably fine per- 
formances, notably of the Brahms C minor Symphony, 
which we have never heard better done. Novelties 
included an Overture, ‘As you like it,’ by Wetzler, and 
a Suite, ‘The Infanta’s Birthday,’ by Schreker, agreeable 
works without special distinction. The five concerts 


following were directed by Felix Weingartner, most of | 


whose work we must confess to having found rather dull. 
Notable exceptions were the Beethoven ‘Choral’ Symphony 
and Brahms’s D major Symphony, but Weingartner’s 
own ‘Tempest’ music tilted the balance heavily in the 
other direction. Miss Alma Moodie made a_ brilliant 
reappearance as a solo violinist, although she was not too 
happy in her choice of solos. A programme which asks 
us to listen seriatim to the Prelude in Act 3 of *‘ Lohengrin,’ 
Weingartner’s ‘Tempest’ music, the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, and the Pergolesi-Stravinsky Suite for solo 
violin, places a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
anti-prohibitionist !——Under the xgis of the Glasgow 
Education Authority, several concerts to school 
children were given by the Scottish Orchestra.—— 
At the Max Mossel first subscription concert (at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh), Miss Maggie Teyte sang with characteristic 
clearness of vocalisation and perfect diction, and Mr. 
Arthur Rubenstein played with tremendous vigour, which 
miraculously never descended to mere noise. But he 
quite failed to reconcile us to ‘ Petrouchka’ in its pianistic 
form, even after we learned that the composer had arranged 


The evening’s work | ever likely to hear them done. 





A memorable evening. 
——The annual ‘December’ concert of the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir filled St. Andrew’s Hall for four successive 
nights, representing an aggregate attendance of fully 
ten thousand people. A varied programme of part-songs 
and madrigals included Bantock’s remarkable arrangement 
of the Hebridean ‘ Death Croon,’ perhaps his highest 
achievement as a choral composer and one peculiarly 
attuned to the characteristic excellences of the Orpheus 
Choir. A new part-song by Mr. Roberton, ‘The twa 
corbies,’ presented some original and effective features. —— 
At a Chamber concert given by the Glasgow Bach Society, 
the string orchestra of the Society (over thirty players), with 
the assistance of several well-known local soloists, presented 
Bach’s E major Violin Concerto, D major Pianoforte 
Concerto, and ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, in G, 
and Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 12, in B minor. 
Mr. F. HH. Bisset and Mr. J. Michael Diack 
shared the conducting——Miss Ella Voysey (who has 
come to Glasgow from the Madge Atkinson School of 
Classical Dancing, at Manchester, to take up teaching, and 
has been entrusted with the training of the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir Children’s Sangspiel) gave a memorable 
evening of ‘Dance and Music’ in the Lyric Theatre. The 
programme included dance interpretations of a number of 
familiar short pianoforte pieces by Bach, Chopin, Grieg, 
Scarlatti, Debussy, Brahms, and others. The outstanding 
feature was Miss Voysey’s own dancing, if dancing it 
should be called. In its use of plastic art and 
rhythmic movement to poetic ends, and its complete- 


ness of imaginative absorption, we have never seen 
anything of its kind lovelier or more moving. —— 
Miss Doris Dutson, a young Southport singer who 
impressed us very favourably at her recital here 


last spring, made a return visit, and gave considerable 
pleasure by her sympathetic and thoughtful presentation of 
Schubert’s song-cycle, ‘Frauenliebe und Leben,’ and a 
group of French and English songs, but showed a 
regrettable tendency to convert a lovely mezzo voice into a 
much less agreeable contralto. The McCullagh Ladies’ 
String Quartet, from Liverpool, gave variety to Miss Dutson’s 
programme with pleasant performances of some quartet 
movements.——Mr. G. Stirling Mavor, a Glasgow 
baritone, who gave a first recital, lacks as yet the resources 
necessary for the successful tackling of so heavy a 
programme as he set himself. ——The Music Society String 
Quartet, from London, in a programme of Quartets by 
Purcell, Haydn, Goossens, and Ravel, gave us playing 
which was always sound and musicianly, but rather lacking 
in character.——Under the auspices of the British Music 
Society, Glasgow centre, a programme of vocal duets, 
sung by Miss Beatrice Beaufort and Miss Janet Christopher, 
introduced under the happiest conditions a quantity of 
charming music for the most part quite unfamiliar to 
us.——The British Music Society, the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, and Glasgow University Extra-mural 
Education Committee, are collaborating in a tutorial course 
of ten lectures on ‘Instruments and the Orchestra,’ given 
at the Un.versity by Mr. Percy Gordon, musical critic of 
the Glasgow Herald, which should serve as a capital intro- 
duction to the more ambitious University Cramb Trust 
Lectures on ‘The Orchestra,’ to be delivered later in the 
season by Mr. Gustav Holst.——-For its annual autumn series 
of batlad and operatic Saturday evening concerts the Glasgow 
Abstainers’ Union had quite a constellation of ‘ stars,’ and 
had its reward in full houses.——Mr. Robert Taylor, a local 
pianist of undoubted gifts, chose for his annual recital works 
by Beethoven, Chopin, and modern Spanish composers. 
——The Glasgow Philharmonic Opera Society gave a 
week’s performances of *‘ Mignon’ at the Theatre Royal. 
Mr. James A. Duncan conducted, and Mr. Miller Reid, late 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, was the producer. 
About seven hundred choristers drawn from the various 
Episcopal Churches in the district took part in a choral 
(non-competitive) Festival in St. Mary’s Cathedral. Among 
the works performed were Macpherson’s Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis, his anthem ‘O praise God in His 
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holiness,’ and Stanford’s Te Deum. Mr. John Pullein| classes in their own works for their own employees, 





conducted. Mr. Jack Millar, a Glasgow baritone|the Education Authority accepting these under 
blinded in the war, gave his first recital, and sang with/ certain conditions as regular - Continuation Classes 
more promise than actual achievement a wide range of | and providing the necessary teachers and equipment. The 
songs from Purcell and folk-songs to present-day composers. | possibilities (and difficulties) of the scheme are con- 
The Falconer String Quartet, from Edinburgh, gave | siderable, and it is being watched with interest by 





variety to the programme.——Miss Jessie Bosomworth | other districts.——Recitals have been given by Miss 
gave a first pianoforte recital, and displayed a highly| Mary Stuart Black (mezzo-soprano), Mr. Robert 
developed technique in a representative programme. Taylor (pianoforte), Miss Edith Walton (pianoforte), 


| Mr. Jean Baptiste Toner (pianoforte), and Miss Theo. 
EDINBURGH, — The programme of the Paterson | Hunter (violin). Mr. David McCullum, the Glasgow 
Orchestral concerts followed the general lines of those | violinist, and Mr. Roy Henderson, the Edinburgh-London 
of the Sccttish Orchestra concerts at Glasgow noticed | baritone, gave a joint recital, and the Falconer String 
above. At the first concert of the tenth season of the | Quartet gave the first of a series of three recitals. A 
Edinburgh Reid Orchestra concerts, Mr. Adrian C, Boult | sign of the times? . . . the Scotsman, perhaps the most 
(in the absence of Prof. Tovey, who has been away | conservative journal in the United Kingdom, has started a 
for some months on a concert tour in the United States) | weekly causerie on ‘Music and Musicians.’ So far, the 
conducted a programme comprising Sibelius’s fifth | articles have been far below the general literary level of the 
Symphony (which, it had originally been arranged, should | Scotsman ! 
be conducted by the composer himself), Holst’s| — Hetenssurcu.—Pablo Casals and Madame Metcalfe- 
Beni-Mora Suite, | Brahms’s Tragic’ Overture, and | Casals were the artists at the second Helensburgh 
some Meistersinger excerpts. At the second concert | subscription concert, the honours naturally lying with the 
Prof. Tovey resumed control. At the third, the out- | distinguished ‘cellist. 
standing feature was Casals’s superb playing of the | KILMACOLM.—A pianoforte recital given by Miss Myra 





S d "Cc srto 2 ach’s Suite in C minor | a “ . 
ager — —— = -¥~ of Tex ns Pomc, Hess at St. Columba’s School showed her to have gained 
> se 1 feys ; avi. ° . . “tele Ps 

ne ; = oo probyaeeiie,. ) in dynamic vigour and breadth of style without any diminution 

evening concerts, the Reid Orchestra (conducted by : * gs ar : 

“si “etd : . a “* : + | of the characteristic qualities of her wonderful art. 

Miss Mary Grierson in Prof. Tovey’s absence) played p eager “ag e “hoi = 

Haydn’s ‘Roll Call’ Symphony, in E flat, Mozart’s Horn | AISLEY.—The Paisley Lyric he patie, “hy . WH 

Concerto, Beethoven’s ‘ Prometheus’ Overture, and other | PrOStamme representative of Scottish song, Mr. EF. W. 

works. The second concert took the form of a pianoforte Gould making a first appearance as conductor. 

° ° ‘ . op T ; S aes, , T I a ons ini 
recital by Miss Fanny Davies, who made a welcome PERTH. —Perth Madrigal Society (Mr. D. T. Yacamini), 
re-appearance at Edinburgh after a long absence. At the | one of the finest of Scottish choirs, employed a highly-finished 
third concert, a chamber-music programme was presented technique to expressive ends in a programme of part-songs 
by the Edinburgh String Quartet and Miss Mary Grierson | and madrigals. 

(pianoforte). Prof. Tovey made his re-entry with two} GENERAL.—Pavlova, supported by a corps de ballet, 
Beethoven pianoforte recitals, the underlying purpose of one | made a tour of the principal concert-halls throughout 
of these being to elucidate the structure and characteristics | Scotland, and was met everywhere with full houses and 
of the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata. Other interesting features of | much enthusiasm. ——The * international celebrity’ concerts 
these Sunday concerts were performances of Ravel’s|at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee certainly justified 
amusing Trio for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello, and Prof. | their name by presenting successively Pachmann, Hempel, 
long and exuberant Pianoforte Quintet, | and Heifetz. The veteran pianist was announced as making 
written by him in 1896 and since revised.——The}a final and last farewell appearance. We await with 
third season of Children’s Lecture-Concerts—organized | interest the description of his next visit. His playing 
Paterson Sons & Co. and} seemed at times as fine, if as elfish, as ever, but his 

Madame 


Tovey’s own 


conjointly by Messrs. 
the Edinburgh Education Authority, and directed by | dynamic range never got beyond a meszo-forte. 
Mr. Herbert Wiseman—opened with a programme of | Frieda Hempel, abandoning her doubtful Jenny Lind stunt 
Scottish folk-songs, varied with community singing. At} of last year, appeared this time as ‘herself,’ and was most 
the second concert, the programme was devoted to works | successful where skilful musicianship and a lively intelli- 
for wood-wind instruments, varied by some Irish folk-songs. | gence could most effectively take the place of emotional 
At the third, a string orchestra played a selection of | subtlety and imaginative insight. One could not sufficiently 
classical and other dances, old and new. At the fourth, | admire her skill in delivering the goods even where she 
excerpts from Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Mikado’ were | hadn’t got them! Heifetz, by including in his programme 
presented ; at the fifth a full orchestra played a representative | such things as the Bach Chaconne and the ‘ Kreutzer’ 
range of familiar pieces illustrating ‘the material of music’; | Sonata, gave us our first opportunity for hearing him in 
and for the sixth the children themselves choose the | genuinely significant numbers. Tone and technique were 
programme by plébiscite.——At one of Dr. Ross’s | alike quite flawless, but he seemed to react as little as ever 
Sunday evening organ recitals in Usher Hall, St. | to the expressive content of the music. The Tetrazzini 
Serf’s Musical Association and Linlithgow Choral Union | Scottish tour had to be curtailed owing to the prima donna’s 
joined forces in Stanford’s ‘The Revenge.’ Mr. T. Paterson | illness. At such of the concerts as were actually given, the 
‘Lamb conducted. ——The British National Opera Company | most attractive feature was the really distinguished ‘cello 
followed its successful fortnight at Glasgow with a two-! playing of M. Fernand Pollain. Mr. Plunket Greene 
weeks’ season at Edinburgh, but was not nearly so well! and Mr. Samuel Liddle made a week’s tour in Scotland, 
supported. Proposals have been mooted fora local guarantee | giving song-recitals at Edinburgh, Perth, Falkirk, and 
fund on the same lines as that instituted (but not called upon) | Bridge-of-Allan, and lecture-recitals at Glasgow and Inver- 
at Glasgow. The d’Oyly Carte Opera Company visited | ness: ——-The Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave concerts at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow with the usual Gilbert-Sullivan|Cumnock, Bathgate, Stirling, Greenock, Dunfermline, 
repertory, and secured the usual hearty support. Miss | Kirkcaldy, Dundee (two), Edinburgh (two), and York 
Gladys Clark (violin) gave a series of three ‘five o’clock’ | (where it was accorded a civic reception), and paid a flying 


The Edinburgh String | visit to London to make some choral records for the 
SEBASTIAN, 





























chamber ensemble concerts. 
Quartet deserved much better support than it received for | Gramophone Company (H.M.V.). 
its Beethoven Festival week, in the course of which the | a! ot Bee as ae 
combination played the whole sixteen String Quartets of | ~~~ Se 
Beethoven. The choir and orchestra of the Edinburgh 
Bach Society (conductor, Mr. Douglas Dickson) performed 


Under the auspices of the New Education Fellowship 
Miss Marjorie Gullan will conduct at the Fellowship head- 
interesting excerpts from five of Bach’s Church cantatas. | quarters, 11, Tavistock Square, W.C., classes in Speech- 
An interesting experiment has been initiated by the| Training and Verse-Speaking. The term begins on 
Edinburgh Education Authority in connection with the| January 16, There will also be a course for infants 
evening Continuation Classes. Public works and| teachers on Saturday mornings, beginning on January 16, 
warehouses are encouraged to arrange for singing| Full particulars from the Secretary, at the above address. 
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Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—At the weekly College concert on 
October 22, Miss Dilys Jones gave a recital which 
included Schumann’s song-cycle ‘ Frauenliebe und Leben,’ 
and modern and folk-songs. On October 29 the College 
Choral Union gave the first and fourth movements of 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ and a small choir sang Palestrina’s 
*Stabat Mater’ and Holst’s ‘Evening Watch,’ conducted 





(Op. 49) and three movements from Beethoven’s Trio in 
B flat (Op. 11) were played by the College Trio. Other 
items were a Sonata in G minor, by Henry Eccles, played 
by Mr. D. G. Collier, and Haydn’s Pianoforte Sonata in 
E flat, played by Mr. Joseph Morgan. Miss N. Darby 
contributed vocal items. On November 5, Mrs. David 
Evans and Mr. Joseph Morgan played Pizzetti’s Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte, Miss S. Rosser contributed vocal 
items, Miss Ena Phillips gave a pianoforte solo, ‘ Nuit 
d’été sur la terrasse’ (by Josquin Turina), and the evening 





by Sir Walford Davies, On November 12 the College | concluded with Brahms’s Trio in C major, played by the 
Quartet was heard in Brahms’s String Quartet in G minor) College Trio. The final concert of the term, on December 12, 
(Op. 51), and the small choir sang Vaughan Williams's | consisted of Bach’s ‘Christmas’ Oratorio (Parts I and 2), 
unaccompanied Mass in G minor. On November 19 Miss | and Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas Carols, 
Dorothy Silk gave a song recital which included a group of | conducted by Prof. David Evans. Mr. Dalrymple has 
Bach arias accompanied by the strings of the College | instituted a series of weekly organ recitals at Tredegarville 
orchestra, a group of 17th- and 18th-century songs and | Baptist Church, which are well attended and much 








folk-songs, and some modern songs. The small choir 
contributed some choral items. -On November 26 
Miss Anna Hegner’s violin recital included Bach’s 
Concerto in A minor for violin and string orchestra, 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, and a number of 
smaller items, in which her brilliant execution was ably 
seconded by Mr. Charles Clements at the pianoforte. 
On November 29, Parts 1 and 2 of Bach’s * Christmas’ 
Oratorio were given at St. Michael’s Church, under the 
baton of Sir Walford Davies. On December 3, Dr. de 
Lloyd's setting of Henry Vaughan’s poem ‘ Beyond the veil’ 
was sung with orchestral accompaniment. A carol concert 
took place on December 10 in University Hall, conducted 
by Mr. W. R. Allen. 


BANGOR.—The ninety-ninth College weekly concert was 
given on November 19, the programme comprising Trio 
No. 2 (second performance), John Ireland ; Scherzo from 
Trioin C minor, Mendelssohn ; and Trio, ‘Country Magic,’ 
Armstrong Gibbs. Students of the College also sang songs 
by Purcell and Brahms. At the hundredth concert, on 
November 26, Dvorak’s ‘ Dumky’ Trio and Beethoven in D 
(‘The Ghost’), together with Violin Sonata (Nardini) and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Cello and Pianofore Sonata were given. 
On December 2 the College Choral Society, supported by 
the Bangor Orchestra (augmented for the occasion), gave 
a highly successful concert ir. the great Pritchard-Jones 
Hall of the College. The principal items were Bach’s 
‘Christmas’ Oratorio, Parts t and 2, Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols, Holst’s Fugal Concerto for 
flute, oboe, and strings, and Handel’s Concerto-Grosso in 
G minor, No. 6, The choir sang brilliantly, and evidently 
enjoyed the Bach choruses, and the orchestra of forty-four, 
which included six players from outside, performed very 
creditably. Miss Luned Lewis-Jones (a former Bangor 
student now at the R.A.M.), Mr. T. J. Pickering, and 
Mr. Powell Edwards were the soloists, and Mr. E. T. 
Davies, Director of Music, conducted. The hundred-and- 
first College concert was given on December 3, when 
the programme included Haydn’s Trio in D (No. 6), 
and other items already reported during the term. The 
children’s monthly concerts at the College are proving very 
successful. At the third, given on December 7, the 
programme comprised * Introductory remarks on the art of 





listening’; Concerto for two violins in D minor (two | 


movements), Bach; (Juartet for flute and strings, Mozart ; 
movements from Sonata for ’cello and pianoforte, Grieg ; 


and the Trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 1, Beethoven. Four | 
hundred and twenty scholars from the local Intermediate | 





| appreciated. Mr. Warwick Braithwaite, the conductor 


| of the broadcasting orchestra at Cardiff, has been appointed 
| conductor of the Cardiff Musical Society in the place of the 
| veteran Mr. T. E. Aylward, Mr. Braithwaite was formerly 
a Goring Thomas composition scholar at the Royal Academy 
|}of Music.——The proposal to inaugurate a symphony 
| orchestra at Cardiff, to consist of sixty to seventy performers, 
|has led to the formation of a committee to discuss 
| further details. On November 2 the London String 
Quartet gave a programme including Beethoven’s Quartet 
| in D, Dvorak’s ‘ Negro’ (Quartet, and Brahms’s Quartet in A. 
|The playing was much appreciated. Mr. Herbert 
| Ware is continuing his series of Beethoven Symphony 
concerts, the last, on November 7, having been devoted to 
| Symphony No. 7.——On November 29 a benefit concert 
| was given to Mr. Falkman, at which the Newport Choral 
Society, conducted by Mr. A. E. Sims, gave a number of 
| items, including Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and Vaughan 
| Williams’s * Toward the Unknown Region.” Mr. Tudor 
| Davies contributed vocal items, and Mr. Falkman played 
| Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat.——On the same date a concert 
took place at the rooms of the Société Franco-Anglaise, 
| consisting largely of French music. Mlle. Wieniawska 
| played several viola and violin solos by Marais and 
| Couperin, Mrs. Dunstan Price, Mrs. D. K. Prosser, and 
| Mr. Alfred Davies sang a number of French and English 
|songs, Miss Ena Phillips played pianoforte solos by 
| Debussy and Ravel, and M. Valet, the French consul, gave 
| two recitations.——The annual concert on behalf of the 
| Jewish League took place on November 6, when the Max 
| Pirani Trio contributed instrumental items, and Madame 
| Selma d’Arco joined Mr. Topliss Green in two operatic 
| duets, besides giving several solo numbers by Charpentier, 
| Gretchaninov, ond Franco Leoni. 








| FEeRNDALE.—On November 30, the boys of the 

Hendrefodog School gave a performance of * The 
Gondoliers,’ under the stage-direction of Mr. J. Fraser, 
| the headmaster, and his staff. Mr. Tom Jones, a member 
| of the teaching staff, conducted an augmented orchestra. 
| The proceeds were devoted to acquiring further gramophones 
}and classical records for the various departments in the 
School. 


LANDORE. — On October 29 the Landore Juvenile 
| Orchestra, conducted by Master Cyril Gregory, gave 
| selections from the works of Bach, Handel, Mozart, and 
Adam Carse, in collaboration with the Swansea and 
District Royal Male-Voice Choir. 


schools attend these concerts, and each event is allowed by | 


the local school governors to take the place of the last | 


school lesson on that day. 


BARRY Dock.—On December 9 the Cathays Juvenile 
Prize Choir (of Cardiff), conducted by Madame Ben 
Davies, gave a concert consisting of Welsh airs and folk- 
songs. 

CarviFF.—The University College sessional concerts 
were resumed on October 17, when Brahms’s Pianoforte 
Trio in B and Mozart’s Trio in E were played by the 
College Trio—Mrs. David Evans (violin), Miss Joan Willis 
(cello), and Mr. Joseph Morgan (pianoforte). A Minuet 
by Handel, for ’cello, and a Prelude by Bach, were also 
given. On November 28 Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor 


MeERTHYR.—During the week ending November 14 the 
Merthyr Borough Operatic Society produced the opera 
*“The Rebel Maid,’ under the direction of Mr. Dan Rees 
jand Mr. S. Roberts.——Mr. Mostyn Thomas gave a vocal 
|recital previous to his return to Italy.——Mr. Gatty 
| Sellars, of Kingsway Hall, London, gave an organ recital 
| at Zoar Chapel on December 3, assisted by Madame Laura 
Evans-Williams, whose singing of Welsh folk-songs was 
much appreciated.——Organized by the Merthyr Borough 
Ex-Service-Men’s Club, an interesting orchestral and vocal 
concert took place at the Temperance Hall on December 6. 
Included in the programme were two compositions by the 
conductor, Mr. W. S. Parry, one an orchestral number, 
| ‘Forest Dances,’ and the other a song, ‘ Billy and me.’ 
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| 
The soloists were Mr. Todd Jones and Miss Nancy Powell 
Williams (vocalists), and Miss Elsie Thomas (harp). 


NEWPORT.—On the completion of its fourth term, the | 
Newport Orchestral Training Class organized a concert, | 
conducted by Mr. D. E. Parry Williams (Cardiff). The | 
first and second movements of Beethoven’s Symphony | 
in C, Handel’s ‘Water Music,’ and the first of | 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Four Characteristic Waltzes,’ were | 
among the items contributed.——On November 9 the! 
Newport Operatic Society gave a performance of Gilbert | 
and Sullivan’s ‘Princess Ida,’ under the direction of | 
Mr. Lindsay Harman. 


Newtown. — The small choir of the Aberystwyth | 
College Choral Union, conducted by Sir Walford Davies, | 
gave a performance on October 31, at Gregynog Hall. | 
The programme comprised Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ | 
Vaughan William’s unaccompanied Mass in G minor, | 
Holst’s * Evening Watch,’ and Sir Walford’s ‘ Men and | 
Angels.’ Sir Walford gave a short lecture on the use of | 
the fourth in the music of the early Church, and its revival | 
at the present time. | 


PEMBROKESHIRE.—In connection with the Pembroke-| 
shire ‘ Education week,’ Sir Walford Davies gave a number | 
of lecture-concerts at Kilgerran, St. David’s, and Pembroke 
Dock, assisted by the members of the Aberystwyth College 
Trio. At Pembroke Dock, the County School gave a 
performance of ‘ Hiawatha.’ | 


PENARTH.—Mrs. Dunstan Price gave an artistic song | 


recital, ranging from Handel and Scarlatti to modern | 
British composers, assisted by Mr. Albert Sammons. 


PoNTYPRIDD.—The hundred and forty-fourth meeting 
of the South Wales section of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians was held at the Y.M.C.A., Pontypridd, on 
December 3, Mr. T. Davies, Cardiff, in the chair. The 
delegates were entertained to tea by Mr. D. Lleufer Thomas, 
the stipendary magistrate, who occupied the chair in the 
evening, when a lecture was delivered by Mr. A. J. 
Thompson, the blind organist of Pontypool, whose subject 
was ‘ Musicians.’ He gave illustrations from the old 
masters, and compared them with ultra-modern works. 
His playing of illustrative excerpts was greatly appreciated. 
The next meeting will be held at the Park Hotel, on 
March 4. 


RESOLVEN.—On December 7 the Mountain Ash Girls’ 


Choir gave a concert at Jerusalem Chapel, under the | 
conductorship of Mr. W. Badham, with Miss Annie 


Webber at the pianoforte. 


SKEWEN. — Mr. Ivor Owen (Swansea) lectured at 
Tabernacle Hall on November 8. His subject was ‘ Sir 
Edward Elgar,’ and there were numerous musical 
illustrations. 


SWANSEA.—On November 5, Madame Tetrazzini paid 
her first visit to Swansea, when she was assisted by 
Mr. Eric Marshall (baritone) and M. Pollain (violin). She 
gave several operatic selections, songs by Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninov, and Ambroise Thomas, and also an English 
song ‘ Spring is coming.’ 


WREXHAM.—Under the conductorship of Dr. Hopkin 
Evans, of Liverpool, the Wrexham Philharmonic Society 
opened its season with a concert performance of 
‘Pagliacci.’ The principals were Miss Gladys Naish, 
Mr. Parry Jones, and Mr. William Michael of the B.N.O.C., 


supported by Mr. John Roberts and Mr. Emlyn Davies, | 
and a chorus and orchestra of three hundred performers. | 


Mr. Pullein, the organist of the parish church, accompanied, 
and Mr. W. Whittaker led the orchestra. 





The review of Bach’s Sonatas for flute and pianoforte, 
Nos. 1-3, edited by Louis Fleury, in last month’s A/usical 
Times, omitted the name of the publisher—Durand. A 
similar omission occurred in the notice of André Caplet’s 
“Un tas de petites choses,’ for pianoforte duet, also 
published by Durand. 


Music in Jreland 


The Rathmines and Rathgan Musical Society gave a 
delightful programme of Edward German’s ‘Merrie 
England’ at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, during the week 
November 30 to December 5. Mr. T. H. Weaving, as 
musical director, had his forces well in hand, and the 
principals gave a good account of themselves. Mr. Philip 
Hurley (London) was producer during the following week 
(December 7 to 12). The ‘ Duchess of Dantzig’ was given 
by the Society to full houses. At the Abbey Theatre, on 
December 2, Miss Ida Starkie gave an interesting ‘cello 
recital {including Elgar’s Concerto), with Mr. Percy 
Whitehead as vocalist and Mrs. Boxwell as accompanist. 
Miss Jean Nolan’s song recital at Engineers’ Hall, on 
December 2, was highly successful, with Dr. Hewson as a 
capable accompanist. She was heard at her best in a song 
from ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ and in Sir Hamilton Harty’s ‘ The 
Wake Feast.’ Mr. Victor Love’s pianoforte recital in the 
same hall, on December 9, was successful. He played 
selections from Bach, Liszt, Dohnanyi, Beethoven, 
Paderewski, as well as a short group of his own compositions. 

Mr. Vincent O’Brien, musical director of the pro- 
Cathedral, Dublin, has been appointed musical director of 
the new Irish Broadcasting Station, Dublin (opened by the 
Marconi Company). The call-signal of the station is 
2RN, and the wave-length has been determined at 390 
metres. The Dublin studio is in Denmark Street. 

Dr. W. H. Gater has been elected president of the 
Leinster Society of Organists and Choirmaster for 
| 1925-26, with Dr. G. H. Hewson and Mr. T. H. Weaving 
|as vice-presidents. 
| On November 17 the Leinster Society organized a recital 
jat the Unitarian Church, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, by 
| Mr. J. T. Horne, organist of St. Finbar’s Cathedral, Cork. 
He displayed fine interpretation in Rheinberger’s Sonata in 
E minor. 

The house concert of the R.I.A.M., on October 29, 
|}was very enjoyable, the programme being varied 
|and suitable to the requirements of the students. 
| At a recent meeting of the Academy, Mr. T. H. Weaving 
who has been for some years a teacher in the institu- 
jtion, was promoted to the position of professor, with 
|a seat on the Board of Studies. At the annual meeting 
| of the R.I.A.M., on December 9, under the presidency of 
|Mr. W. J. Drury, a storm of criticism was evoked over 
the adoption of the report. Finally it was decided that 
the report should be merely ‘submitted,’ without any 
| reference to it being ‘adopted.’ The statement showed a 
| credit balance of £1,162. Mrs. Starkie, Miss Griffiths, 
and Dr. Larchet were elected Governors. 
| On December 10, at the Graduates’ Memorial Buildings, 
Trinity College, Dublin, Prof. Dr. C. H. Kitson gave an 
| interesting lecture on Sir Robert Stewart, whose centenary 
|was on December 16. An admirable selection of his 
{compositions was sung by members of the Dublin 
| University Choral Society. 
| The chamber music recitals under the auspices of the 
Royal Dublin Society, at the new Members’ Hall, 
| Ballsbridge, Dublin, on November 2, had a splendid send- 
|off for the season 1925-26, with M. Phillipovsky, who 
| appeared at the afternoon and the evening events. The 
distinguished pianist expressed his satisfaction at the 
excellent acoustics of the hall. The auditorium is 
capable of accommodating over eighteen hundred 
| persons. M. Phillipovsky’s really artistic performances 
}attracted an afternoon audience of upwards of sixteen 
hundred. On November 9, the Snow String Quartet 
|gave an acceptable performance, including the Elgar 
| Quartet, the attendance being even larger than that 
|on the opening day. The Pirani Trio gave much pleasure 
j|to a crowded audience on November 16. Solomon, 
}the English pianist, was the attraction at the recital on 
November 23. He played brilliantly, but there was no need 
to follow the custom of picture theatres by juggling with the 
lights in the intervals. The new hall of the R.D.S. 
was also the venue of an_ interesting lecture by 
Dr. J. F. Larchet, on November 20. His subject, ‘How 
to Listen to Music,’ was admirably illustrated by numerous 
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selections. So great has been the demand for seats at the 
Society’s chamber recitals, that the innovation of having 
two recitals every Monday—one in the afternoon and the 
other in the evening—has relieved the congestion, and 
made for comfort. At the viola and pianoforte recital on 
November 30, Mr. Lionel Tertis and Mr. William 
Murdoch gave a varied programme, including Brahms’s 
F minor Sonata and the Scherzo (Op. 19) by Rachmaninov. 
The attendance in the afternoon was upwards of thirteen 
hundred, and over seven hundred in the evening. On 
December 14, Moiseiwitsch delighted two large audiences. 
The Catterall Quartet, on December 7, attracted two full 
houses. Arnold Bax’s G major Quartet was delightfully 
played. 

M. Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame, gave a 
recital in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, on November 24, 
before an immense audience. 


Much sympathy is felt with Mr. Brendan Rogers, the 
veteran organist of the pro-Cathedral, Dublin, on the 
death of his son Percy (aged fifty-five), who has been for 
some years organist of the Church of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Clonmel. 

Under the direction of Col. Fritz Brase, the Army 
School of Music No. 1 Band gave an enjoyable recital at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on November 8, a special 
feature being compositions by the Colonel’s countryman, 
Strauss, the Waltz King, in honour of his centenary. 
On December 13, the Band gave a concert in the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, conducted jby Col. Fritz Brase, 
Miss Bridie Moloney and Mr. Joseph O'Neill being 
vocalists. 

An enjoyable revival of ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,’ by 
the Cork Operatic Society, filled the Opera House, Cork, 
during the week November 23 to 28, under the direction 
of Herr Theo. Gmiir, who has been for upwards of forty 
years connected with the musical life of the city. 


At the annual meeting of the Gervase Elwes Fund, at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on November 25, Major 
Whewell read the report, and stressed the need for 
alleviating distress among musicians. 


Rev. J. C. O'Flynn (Cork) delivered the annual address 
at the general meeting of Dublin Pioneers at the Theatre 
Royal on November 29, and gave a lecture at the Pioneer 
Hall on November 30, his subject being, ‘Irish Music 
and Song,’ in which he had the valuable assistance 
of Mr. Arthur Darley (violin) as illustrator, with three Cork 
folk-singers. 

On December 15 an orchestral concert took place in 
Molesworth Hall, with Miss Dorothy Stokes and Mr. T. G. 
Wallis as singers. The orchestra numbered forty per- 
formers, under Miss Petite O’ Hara. 


Dr. T. G. O’Feely (Oxon.) received the Mus. D. of 
Dublin University, ad eundem, on December 11. 


The Belfast Philharmonic Society’s opening concert for 
the season 1925-26 took place on October 16, in Ulster Hall, 
the prdce de résistance being ‘Carmen,’ with Miss Moxon, 
Miss Willis, Mr. Heseltine, and Mr. Michael as soloists, 
under the direction of Mr. E. Godfrey Browne. Mr. J. H. 
MacBratney supplied the accompaniments. The chorus, 
although now and then unsteady, was in the main very good, 
and was well supplemented by the orchestra. On October 17 
the Ulster Hall Popular Concert ‘starred’ Mr. John Goss 
and the Mayfair Glee Singers. Mr. Goss’s sea shanties 
were much appreciated. The concert on November 13 
was attended by the Governor of Northern Ireland and the 
Duchess of Abercorn. Miss Irene Scharrer and Miss 
Mavis Bennett contributed to the programme, which also 
contained choral and orchestral selections, one of the 
novelties being Brent-Smith’s ‘In Glorious Freedom.’ 
Mr. Godfrey Browne conducted, and Mr. J. H. MacBratney 
accompanied. Bach’s Cantata, * God’s time is the best,’ 
was splendidly sung at the Carlish Memorial Church, 
Belfast, on November 29, under the direction of Mr. J. H. 
MacBratney, with Dr. Norman Hay at the organ. 

The Belfast postmen’s fourteenth annual concert, on 
December 2, was held in U!ster Hall, and won a deserved 
success. The artists included Miss Dorothy Moulton, 





Mr. Harold Fry, Mr. William Murdoch, and Adila 
Fachiri, with Mrs. Warwick and Mr. A. F. Parker as 
accompanists. 


A new organ (built by Messrs. Evans & Barr) was 
dedicated in St. Donard’s Church, Belfast, on November 28, 
by the Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore. A 
short recital was given by Dr. E. M. Chaundy (Armagh). 
The usual service was conducted by Mr. W. A. Crone, an 
appropriate sermon being preached by the Lord Primate. 
Dr. Chaundy gave another recital on November 30. 


Before an overflowing audience at Dufferin Hall, Bangor, 
on October 22, the Bangor Harmonic Society, now in its 
twenty-second year of usefulness, gave a delightful concert- 
social under the guidance of its original conductor, 
Mr. Robert Jones. A sum of over tn was realised. 
Lisburn Choral Society (Mr. John Vine, conductor) gave a 
creditable performance of ‘ The Messiah’ on December 10, 


At the annual meeting of the Dungannon Musical 
Festival, Mayor Dickson presiding, it was decided to hold 
a four days’ Festival next year. Several new items were 
added to the syllabus, and the radius for school choirs was 
extended. In addition, the adult choral competitions are 
thrown open to all Ireland. 

The ‘international celebrity’ concerts at Dublin and 
Belfast on November 7 and 9 gave prominence to Heifetz, 
who is a truly marvellous player. M. Isidor Achron 
accompanied. 

Dublin and Belfast alike—on November 21 and 23 
respectively—appreciated to the full the ‘ farewell’ appear- 
ance of Madame Tetrazzini, who gave of her best in her own 
inimitable fashion. She had the valuable assistance of 
Messrs. Bratza, Eric Marshall, and Fernand Pollain, with 
Mr. Ivor Newton at the pianoforte. 


Mr. T. C. Corrin, who was formerly organist at Porta- 
down, and who has been for over a year assistant musical 
director of the Belfast Broadcasting Station, has been 
appointed Inspector of Music for primary schools in the 
six counties. Miss May Codd, organist of the Franciscan 
Church, Wexford, has been appointed organist of the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, Wexford, and is 
replaced, in the former post, by Miss Murphy. 





Mr. Gerald Patrick Ward, a young Irishman living at 
Sheffield, has won first place, out of three hundred and ten 
entrants, in a competition in London, entitling him to 
three years’ free music tuition, under Signor Guido Delui. 


SPANISH MADRIGALS 


There was an unusually large meeting of Musical Associa- 
tion members on December 1, when Mr. J. B. Trend 
read a paper on ‘Spanish Madrigals,’ which proved to be 
the result of much labour and research in Spanish libraries. 
The word ‘ madrigal’ was not a Spanish musical term. 
There were numbers of secular compositions which, though 
not called by that name, often approached to the madrigal 
type. They were sometimes called ‘Sonnets’ or ‘Songs,’ 
but in Spain the native word for these was ‘ Villancico,’ 
which by derivation seemed to mean a little song sung by 
country people, or ‘villains’ in the literal sense of the 
word. Its chief characteristic was a _ refrain which 
occurred at the beginning of each verse as well as at 
the end. It was obviously a musical form. The earliest 
music to Villancicos dated from about 1270. A collection of 
over four hundred ‘canticles’ for a single voice, formed by 
King Alfonso theSage, was preserved in the Escurial, but these 
had nothing to do with the madrigal. The earliest com- 
positions definitely labelled madrigals were Italian, and dated 
from the middle of the 14th century. The earliest Spanish 
compositions of the kind—secular music in three or more 
parts, with Spanish words—dated from not later than 
1500. The oldest MS. belonged to Ferdinand Columbus, 
the nephew of the discoverer. He bought all the new 
music he could get, and his books and music were now in 
the Chapter Library at Seville. His collection included 
some of the greatest treasures of early printed music. 
Another early MS. of Spanish music was the ‘ Song Book 





of the Palace,’ now in the Royal Library at Madrid; it 
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contained four hundred and sixty pieces of music in from 
two to six parts. This MS. was scored and printed about 
thirty-five years ago, but it was only within the last ten 
years that anyone had paid any attention to it. A few 
extracts from it were given in the ‘Oxford History.’ 

It might be asked, perhaps, Where did the Spaniards 
learn composition? It used to be thought that their 
first teachers were Flemish. Morales certainly learned a 
good deal from Flemish composers, and the Spaniards 
certainly knew the music of Josquin des Prés ; there were 
numerous illuminated MSS. of his Church music in several 
Spanish Cathedrals. The two MSS. mentioned above | 
showed that the Flemish teachers must have come earlier. | 
Nor were they all Flemish. Among the minstrels kept in | 
attendance by the medizval kings of Castiile, and kings of | 
Aragon, there were generally to be found Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, some of whose names have been preserved. By | 
1492 a certain amount of English music was known in | 
Spain, as well as Flemish, Italian, and French, and by the 
beginning of the next century there were a number of active 
Spanish composers. The composer of that time of whom 
most was known was Juan del Enzina (1469-1534), an 
Archdeacon of Malaga and subsequently Prior of Leon. 

In Spain, ever since the beginning of the 16th century, 
it was secular and not sacred music which had taken the 
lead in the development of expression. And by the end of 
the century the ecclesiastical style of Palestrina had 
become, musically speaking, a dead language. The only 
opportunity for progress in vocal music lay with 
compositions in the vernacular, and in Spain the chief of 
these was the Villancico. The most obvious changes in 
structure in Spanish vocal music of the time were changes 
in the location of the tune, whether it was in an under part 
or at the top. The words of the early Villancicos were not 
so much popular songs as court poetry masquerading as 
popular songs. A vulgar refrain was often used with a 
sentimental verse for contrast; words and music were 
sometimes deliberately ill-assorted for a comic effect. 
Madrigals, or compositions more like those recognised as 
madrigals, were a reaction against this vulgarity, with words 
written by real poets. They were mainly chordal in 
structure, with the melody first at the top, and then, as time 
went on, given in turn to each part, so that every singer 
might have his share of the tune. In the next stage, the 
madrigal was typically in five parts, with alternate chordal 
and contrapuntal passages. The last stage was that of 
Marenzio, the Prince of Venosa, Monteverde, and most of 
the English madrigalists, who of course in contrast to the 
Spaniards all belonged to the very end of the 16th century 
and the beginning of the 17th. 





Spain never produced a Morley or a Weelkes; but it 
produced a protest against the dull Italianate madrigals by 
a man who was genuinely fond of folk-songs—Juan Vasquez. 
His music was now practically unknown. There were a few 
modern and not very accurate transcriptions made from lute 
arrangements ; but his original part-books had not been 


the 16th century, from Josquin des Prés to Orlandodi Lasso. 
It was essential, of course, that the independent voice 
should have a good tune to sing, and with Morales this 
always seemed to be the case. In scoring his Motets, it 
was impossible not to feel that he had carefully arranged 
for the odd voice to come through with telling eftect. 

Doubt was sometimes expressed as to whether there 
really were any Spanish madrigals. Besides the MS. 
called ‘ Castillian Tones’ in the Medinaceli Library, which 
contained a large number of genuine but unknown 
madrigals, the following list might help to clear the 
question : Pedro Vila (1561) wrote a set of ‘Odes which in 
the vulgar tongue we call Madrigals.’ Of this, the alto 
part alone is extant. Matthew Flecha the elder (1568) 
published a set of madrigals at Venice. They were real 
madrigals, but all except one were in Italian. Pedro 
Valenzuela (1572) published, at Venice, aset of madrigals 
with Italian words. Two of them had been edited by 
Mr. Barclay Squire. John Brudieu was really a French- 
man, but for many years he had been an organist on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees. A set of madrigal part 
books by him was now in the Escurial. Francisco and 
Pedro Guerrero both composed madrigals. Sebastian 
Raval was a Spaniard living in Italy, who published sets 
of madrigals for five voices in 1593, and for three voices in 
1595, and also a book of canzonets in 1593. Pedro 
Ruimonte lived in Flanders. The madrigals in his set, 
published in 1614, were as complicated and chromatic as 
some of our English ones, though not so good. Nearly all 
were in Spanish, but the most interesting were his arrange- 
ments of popular Villancicos with a refrain for two or three 
voices and a chorus of six voices. There was a set of part- 
books at Christ Church, Oxford, but unfortunately the 
sextus was missing. 

At intervals the lecture was illustrated by groups of the 
various compositions alluded to by Mr. Trend, sung with 
all their wonted artistry and finish by the English Singers. 

In this way, as Mr. Clifford B. Edgar, who occupied 
the chair, remarked, the Musical Association had been the 
means, as often before, of affording an opportunity for 
musicians to hear little-known works. 





Musical Wotes from Abroad 


GERMANY 
RICHARD SIRAUSS’S ‘ PARERGON’ 


When it became known that Richard Strauss had made 
a pasticcio for pianoforte of his ‘Sinfonia Domestica’ for 
the one-armed pianist Paul Wittgenstein, it was evident 
that not the inspiration of the artist had led him to this 
composition. Paul Wittgenstein is the son of a rich 
Viennese merchant. He was unhappy enough to lose an 
arm in the war, a misfortune aggravated by its being 
his right arm. For some years he was content to give 





seen for about eighty years, and then bya man who had copied 
not the music, but the words. The lecturer had, however, 
been enabled to work in the Medinaceli Library at Madrid, 
and had copied and scored a good deal of the music. Vasquez 
apparently lived at Seville, where he published two sets of 
part-books: ‘Villancicos and Songs’ for three and four 
voices (1551), and ‘Sonnitsand Villancicos’ for four and five 
voices in 1560. There was a delightful freshness both in 


concerts in Germany and Austria, availing himself of 
certain transcriptions, for the left hand, the number of 
original compositions destined for one-armed pianists 
being, of course, not very large. This did not satisfy him, 
and he became more enterprising. He entrusted the young 
composer Erich Wolfgang Korngold with writing a work 
for him, hoping that the name of this composer would help 
him in his career. His expectations were not, however, 





the tunes and the words, and, these little compositions were 
very popular with the lutenists who made many transcriptions 
from them. The five-part ‘Del rosa sale la rosa’ was a 
strangely beautiful piece of writing. 

The next stage in the history of Spanish madrigals showed 
the gradual progress towards conventional examples of the 
Italian type. Morales wrote at least three madrigals to 
Italian words, and his earliest known work was a secular 
piece, though the words were Latin, written for a Peace 
Conference at Nice, in 1538. It was a monumental 
work for six voices, constructed on a plan which Morales 
used frequently in his Motets. Five voices sang the words 
in florid counterpoint, while the sixth voice had the one word 
‘Gaudeamus,’ which it sang again and again to the same six 


fulfilled, and he—or, rather, his father on his behalf— 
lturned to Richard Strauss. The financial transactions 
| preceding the new work, which indeed was an old one, 
|are interesting as illustrating once more the smartness 
of the famous composer. He called his work ‘ Parergon,’ 
a nomenclature that seems designed to prevent criticism. 
Considering all that has been written by Strauss in the last 
decade of his activity, we must confess that the 
‘Parergon ’—i.e. the ‘accidental’ work—is the leading 
motive of his art. He seems to have renounced giving us 
essential things. 

‘ Parergon’ was played at a Philharmonic concert under 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, by Wittgenstein himself. Now the 
fate of the performing artist who has been deprived of 





notes. This was not a new device, but was found all through 


the best means for carrying out his intentions, must 
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certainly be deplored, but at the same time we cannot 
approve of the appearance of a one-armed pianist in the 
concert-room. He represents for us rather a curious 
phenomenon, appealing more to sensation than inspiring 
true artistic interest. On the other hand, a Straussian 
composition, however bad it may be, has every right 
to be heard. Though neither the melodic substance 
of ‘ Parergon’ — partly furnished as it is by the 
‘Sinfonia Domestica,’ but nourished also by others of 
Strauss’s works—nor its texture deserve higher attention, 
yet it must be recorded that probably no other living 
composer could so cleverly write for the left hand in a 
way that enables the hearer, if not wholly to lose sight 
of the essential vigour of a keyboard performance, yet to go 
near to rejecting the idea that something essential is missing. 
As to sonority, the composition leaves scarcely anything to 
be desired. 
JOHANN STRAUSS CELEBRATIONS 


of the Overture. No accent was lost. The heavy rhythm 
indicated that something great was in process. Even the 
scenery had a colour of its own. The painter Emil 
Praetorius had been called from Munich to give his advice 
| for the performance. First-rate singers did their best to 
}carry out the artistic intentions of Bruno Walter, who 
| everywhere made his influence felt. It cannot be denied 
| that the language of Gluck, monumental as it is, lags 
| behind modern demands so far as the expression of the 
| passionate is concerned. There is a sculptural repose both 
pe the structure of the drama and of the music intimately 
connected with it. It is extremely difficult to fuse 
monumentalism and vitality. The arias and recitatives 
resemble each other so much that it is difficult to make 
them different in expression. Only in the two monologues 
of Agamemnon and of Klytemnestra is there any outlet for 
an outburst of feeling. It was here that Emil Schipper 
j}and Maria Olszewska were really remarkable. Delia 
Reinhardt, as Iphigenia, borrowed from the Staatsoper, 








Undoubtedly the other Strauss, with the name of} was impressive, though not greatly representative of her 


Johann, though not having written symphonic poems, and 
having been dead since 1899, is destined still to play an 





part. The performance was well received, and may be 
viewed as a personal success for Bruno Walter, who in the 


important part in the musical life of Germany. The} last weeks had been the subject of negotiations initiated by 
centenary of the famous waltz composer has been celebrated | the Vienna Staatsoper to win him as general musical- 


all over the country. 
the dancing room, the waltz was the great inspirer of the | 
social form of the art. Now the form has become so | 
aristocratic that the ‘Blue Danube’ can be played at | 
symphonic concerts and performed by great conductors 
without the public finding it strange. ‘Fledermaus,’ 
which at the beginning of its career lived in small operetta 
theatres, has long since entered the great opera houses. 

Berlin has, in the last weeks, seen a great many Johann 
Strauss celebrations, which found adherents even among 
those to whom jazz seemed particularly dear. The 
difference between jazz and the now aristocratic waltz lies, 
of course, in the musical side. The fox-trot is being 
dominated by a rhythm which all too soon becomes | 
mechanical. How came it that the musician Johann 
Strauss, guided solely by his instinct and by his violin, and 
having nothing metaphysical in his make up, could create 
works outliving two or three generations! The ‘ Blue 
Danube’ was composed in 1867, It is as fresh to-day as it 
was in the day of its birth, though, of course, it expresses 
the spirit of another age and of Viennese life of the middle 
of the past century. 

Two conductors, Bruno Walter and Erich Kleiber, 
celebrated Johann Strauss, the first-named with 
* Fledermaus ’—the second Act of which, the society 
Act, is a very good pretext for exhibiting all sorts of 
artistic achievements—the other, Viennese by birth, with 
* Zigeunerbaron,’ performed with that elasticity of rhythm 
characteristic of Viennese music, but at the same time with 
some mannerisms. ‘ Zigeunerbaron’ had never before 
entered the Staatsoper; now it belongs to its repertory, 
having won a full measure of public approval. 

Some days before, Meyerbeer’s ‘ The African’ had again 
come to a hearing, thus enabling the observer to compare 
the effects produced by these different composers. 
Meyerbeer, who, for Wagner as well as for Verdi, meant a 
guide into new operatic territory, and who evidently 
possessed much more intellectual force than Johann 
Strauss, seems antiquated in the greater part of his work. 


GLUCK REVIVED 





Another forerunner of Wagner, the man who laid the| 
foundation of the music-drama, has been revived at the | 
Stidtische-Oper by Bruno Walter. That ‘Iphigenia in | 
Aulis’ is a monumental work remains uncontested, but it is | 
doubtful whether its revival will prove sufficiently attractive 
for the great public. How many times have the opera 
houses tried to win Gluck back for the mass of opera goers ! 
At Paris, where an old tradition supports the classical 
drama even in music, this idea is more easy of attainment 
than in Germany, where Wagner, the great admirer of 
Gluck, has done all that was possible to make him an 
historic personage. It remains, however, that the 
performance of ‘Iphigenia’ under the baton of Bruno 
Walter is a great deed. Never before had I found the 
spirit of Wagner so fully realised from the very beginning 





Once, before the fox-trot conquered | director. 


These efforts have not, for the moment at least, 
obtained the desired success. 


A NEW CRISIS IN THE BERLIN STAATSOPER 


Ever since he became intendant of the Berlin Staatsoper, 
much stormy dissension has centred round Max v. Schillings, 
German composer and conductor. The question was one 
of general art policy. In the times of the monarchy, the 
Royal Opera was governed by an amateur of aristocratic 
lineage, who enjoyed the royal favour. After the revolu- 
tion, when several small opera-houses passed to the State, 
it was held to be natural that they should be under the 
direction of artists whose competence was uncontested. 
The years after the revolution have proved rich in expe- 
rience. They have taught usthat thestatus of an Opera is a 
question of personality. But at the same time a new 
inconvenience made itself felt. Bureaucratism, which had 
flourished under monarchical government, proved a no less 
obstructive menace under a republican administration. 
In the former state the intendant depended only upon the 
will of the monarch. Of course, this could be fatal to 
artistic development. What we call progress in stage 
management had very little chance of being carried 
through. In this respect the situation has no doubt 
improved, although on the other hand, the position of the 
intendant has become more difficult. His initiative now 
depends upon the will of the minister of public instruction 
and fine arts, who, himself incompetent, turns for guidance 
to importuners and secretaries. 

Schillings, who had done his best to overcome the 
system, has been suddenly dismissed. Public opinion, 
which had been often against the intendant, supported him 
in the moment when bureaucratism won the upper hand. 
Max v. Schillings, a man born more for diplomatic 
negotiations than for energetic measures, had often been 
reproached with damaging the Staatsoper by his lack of 
firm will. But now his force of resistance commanded 
respect. It is true that he will never again be restored to 
his position at the Staatsoper ; but a change of system will 
be a necessary outcome of the present crisis. 


NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


Among the many chamber music works performed 
recently, those of Czechian composers deserve special 
attention. 

The November Group, that association which is 
intimately connected with the German Section of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, welcomed 
as its guests the new Novak-Frank Quartet, of Prague, 
bringing the String Quartet by Bohuslav Martinu, a young 
Czech composer who on the occasion of the last Prague 
Festival had been represented by an orchestral work strongly 
influenced by Stravinsky. This was due to the fact that 
Martinu had spent some time at Paris. He has not yet 
freed himself from this influence, but his new work has the 
great advantage of showing clear outlines as well as 
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interesting details. Most striking is its rhythmical force, 
sustaining motion. Well-defined tonality is another feature 
of the piece, though in the second part certain fourths 
seem hostile to it. On the whole, the musicianship of the 
composer, and his spontaneity of feeling, arouse the best 
hopes for his future. 

The well-known Amar Quartet has given new proofs of 
the high level maintained by these players in the per- 
formance of chamber music. The Quartet also provided us 
with the opportunity of hearing a new work in C sharp 
minor by Hans Pfitzner, which, however, seemed more the 
result of methodical fatigue than of real inspiration. 

ADOLPH WEISSMANN. 


HOLLAND 


Willem Landré’s ‘musical mystery play,’ ‘ Beatrijs,’ 
although open to criticism on various counts, which the 
newspapers have not hesitated to cite, has achieved a real 
success. Where it has failed is in its attempt to avoid 
extremes ; the production would have been more notable if 
the composer and his librettist had been either more whole- 
heartedly mystic or more completely operatic. The action, 
however, is sufficiently quick to make a real stage work, and 
the music is always effective and often very charming. _ It is 
somewhat old-fashioned in its manner of presentation, 
all the 1I9th-century conventions having been carefully 
though Landré’s technique is so distinctly 
modern. His strength lies in his power of characterization 
and in his splendid orchestration. The hearer feels the 
impersonation of the various réles in their music, and 
the orchestral background is always exactly right. The 
one place where there is anything that is not quite related 
is where Beatrice hears the Voice calling her to return to 
her duties at the Convent. Here the voice is very 
obviously that of a vocalist stationed in the wings. It 


observed, 


lof Orlando di Lassus, exquisitely sung by the choir, 
the remainder of the programme was of no importance 
whatever. Another choir which does good work, 
particularly in old Church music, is the Palestrina Choir 
conducted by Jos. Vranken. <A happy idea of combining 
Palestrina and Bach, the latter chiefly in his organ music, 
was recently carried out by this choir and de Zwaan, 
the organist at the old church at The Hague, with the 
most gratifying results. The Palestrina works included the 
Mass ‘Veni sponsa Christi,’ and a number of Motets. 
Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion is almost as popular here 
jas ‘The Messiah’ is in England, but thanks to the 
| Amsterdam, Haarlem, The Hague, and other Bach 
Societies, as well as to soloists who find in the arias 
| of the Church cantatas good material for their recitals, 
other and smaller works of Bach are rapidly taking prominent 
places in the musical life of the country. The first two of 
these bodies recently joined forces in a_ splendidly 
comprehensive programme, which included the Magnificat, 
| the so-called ‘ Actus tragicus,’ a Concerto for clavicembalo 
and strings, and some smaller items. Modern music, from 
Johann (and Richard) Strauss to Percy Grainger, Barték, 
Kodaly, and Honegger, is not, however being neglected, and 
} both the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam and 
| the Residentie Orchestra of The Hague have constant 
| performances by these and other moderns. Stravinsky's 
| * Petrouchka’ music has just been played under Dr, Pieter 
jvan Anrooy (described in a recent English musical 
| dictionary as Pietr van Anrovy) at The Hague for the 
|} seventh time! Vaughan Williams also looks like becoming 
| popular. His works are being included in ‘ Folks’ concert 
| programmes at Amsterdam, the latest being the ‘London’ 
|Symphony. Chamber works of the younger composers 
|} that have lately been heard include examples by Goossens, 
| Honegger, Stravinsky, and Hindemith, played by the 
| Concertgebouw Sextet, and among British works must be 








is curious that Landré should have made this mistake, for | mentioned a fine group of songs by Arnold Bax, Nicholas 
at another definitely mystic moment, where the figure | Gatty, Gordon Bryan, and Martin Shaw, admirably sung 
of the Virgin is seen bending over the discarded habit, the | by Rient van Santen who, with his accompanist, the 





mood is one of rare beauty and appropriateness. Yet the 


whole thing is as distinctly Dutch as the Rheinhard- 


Humperdinck ‘The Miracle’ was German, and although | 
there were some weaknesses in the opening in this respect, | 


the singers went on to show that Dutch is as good a 
language to sing in as any other. No pains had been 
spared to make the production as perfect as possible, and 


Messrs. van Raalte and Poolman—the former as conductor | 


and the latter as stage director—are to be warmly 
congratulated on giving a new fillip to Dutch opera. 
‘ Beatrijs’ is appearing in their list wherever they go, and is 
receiving quite a large number of performances, balanced, 


at present, by such old-favourites as ‘ Faust,’ ‘Tannhauser,’ | 


&c. Later we are to have Leo Sach’s * Les Burgraves,’ 
and other modern productions. 


The de Hondt Italian Opera troupe is also doing good | 


business, though its repertory is still more conventional, 


with ‘ Bohéme,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘and La Traviata’ as its mainstays. | 


The question of whether opera should be performed 
on the concert-platform is a vexed one 
elsewhere, but so long as either entrepreneurs or their 
supporters cannot pay for productions of certain 
works, the only way of keeping in touch with them is 
by recourse to choral society representations. The 


Roman Catholic Oratorio Society, with its three great | 


branches at The Hague, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, has 
already given an excellent performance of Moussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunov ’—needless to say, in the Rimsky- 
Korsakov version—which has provoked some speculative 
articles in the press concerning the discovery by ‘a certain 
Robert Godet.’ The Christian Oratorio Society, on the 
other hand, has devoted its first efforts to Bach, Bruckner, 
and Hubert Cuypers. Cuypers is among the men of 
the moment, and his own Society at The Hague, The 
Haghe Singers, a choir of some sixty men, at its annual 
concert devoted the bulk of the programme to the very 
well-written though somewhat mild works of its conductor. 
His Te Deum for double-choir, of men’s voices, is well 
conceived, though I should place on a somewhat higher 
artistic level his simpler and less ambitious ‘Jesu dulcis 
memoria’ and ‘ Sacris solemniis.’ Except for the ‘ Laus Tibi’ 


here as) 


| composer B. van der Sigtenhorst Meyer, is doing much to 
| popularise British music here. Another ‘national’ pro- 
| gramme was that of ‘Modern Hebrew Music,’ arranged by 
Alexander Schmuller, the Russian violinist who is now 
resident here. Schmuller’s own remarks about the rise of 
the distinctively Jewish music were very interesting, and the 
programme included works for voice, violin, and pianoforte 
by Ravel, Milhaud, Bloch, Achron, Engel, Milner, Krein, 
| Guessin, and Saminski. 
| Interest in native music, old and new, grows apace in 
| this little country of a glorious past and a promising future. 
The Amsterdam Schola Cantorum drew quite a large 
| audience to its annual performance of Dutch music given 
in the large hall of the Concertgebouw. Sweelinck headed 
the programme with his Psalm 108, a work still possessing 
great freshness and charm, which was followed by shorter 
| items by Josquin des Prés and Orlando di Lasso. Hubert 
Cuypers, the Schola conductor, figured among the moderns 
| with works that are already familiar, and compositions by 
Louis Schmidt and Antoon van der Horst proved more 
| interesting for their evident sincerity of effort than for their 
factual achievement. The Rotterdam Teachers’ Choral 
|, Society undertook Lili Boulanger’s ‘Du fond de l’abime,’ 
la work of varied merit and character, and the contrasted 
‘La Vida Breve’ of de Falla. The choir is an excellent 
ensemble, and gave a good account of these works under 
the direction of Phons Dusch. Erich Korngold has paid a 
visit to the Concertgebouw at Amsterdam, when he made a 
much greater impression as a conductor of the famous 
orchestra than as a composer. Richard Strauss’s ‘ Parergon 
zur Sinfonia Domestica,’ played at the same concert, was a 
disappointment, its remarkable technical qualities failing to 
|compensate for its lack of inspiration. Korngold also 
appeared at a Concertgebouw chamber concert, winning 
success as a pianist and arousing wonder at the 
comparative maturity of his youthful efforts. His 
recent Pianoforte Quintet is notable for its Straussian 
character. Ernst Krenek’s Violin Concerto, with Alma 
Moodie as soloist, impressed by its originality of 
treatment and by the excellence of the violinist’s tone 
and technique. Emile Enthoven’s Scherzo from his second 
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Symphony reveals real talent, though this composer seems 
still to be subject to outside influences. This number, and 
some ballet music of Grétry, showed Monteux at his best. 
a conductor of keen perceptivities for beauty rather than 
of great power. Co-Opera-tie has produced Leo Sachs’s 
opera, ‘ Les Burgraves,’ giving two performances in each 
of the three principal towns, with aconsiderable measure of 
success. Sachs himself had superintended the rehearsals. 
With a cast that included as guest performers Georges Petit, 
Daniel Vigneau, and Jules Feiner, and the leading members 
of the troupe, Helen van Raalte-Hornemen, Liesbeth 
Poolman-Meissner, and Richard van Helvoirt-Pel, the 
work was given in a manner that could be taken as 
authoritative. ‘ Les Burgraves’ does not betray any striking 
dramatic power, and towards the end the lack of musical 
climax causes the interest to fall away. But it has moments 
of real beauty, and one or two that grip. The composer's 
talent as shown in this work does not, however, rise above 
a technical realisation of the requirements of the stage. 


The appointment of Willem Feltzer as director of 
the Rotterdam Conservatoire, in place of Wouter 
Hutschenruyter, establishes the amalgamation of the 


Lyceum Willem Feltzer, the largest private music school 
in the town, with the Conservatoire, 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


NEW YORK 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is the last of the 
orchestral organizations to begin its New York concerts— 
but not, like the others, with a BrahmsSymphony. Instead, 
these players opened with a superb performance of Bach’s 
* Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, in G, for string orchestra. 
Kussewitzky held the baton, but one surmises that this 
wonderful band would have produced much the same effect 
on the ears of the listeners if no one had stood at the con- 
ductor’s desk. Bach is not to be tampered with, and the 
Boston leader did not attempt to do so. Afterwards 
Kussewitzky came into his own, introducing two novelties 
and the Tchaikovsky ‘ Pathétique.’ The first novelty, on a 
Chinese legend of 700 A.D., composed by Henry 
Eichheim (born at Chicago and living for some years in 
China and Japan), was written fora ballet, and was pro- 
duced as such at Chicago last year by Adolf Bolm. Like 
* Petrouchka,’ it should be heard and seen first in ballet 
form before it isencountered in the concert-room. The story 
issimple. Two generals fight a duel and one is slain. The 
widow vows revenge, and, seizing the spear of the dead 
man, rushes to attack the survivor, but their eyes meet and 
they instantly fall in love with each other, with the result 
that each commits suicide !_ Eichheim’s ‘ Oriental Impres- 
sions,’ produced by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
1922, have already shown us that he knows all the resources 
of the orchestra in striving to produce (sometimes with 
success) Oriental effects. The Chinese legend does not 
equal the earlier work, asthe composer has a more restricted 
background to work upon. He produces remarkable 
effects with drums, cymbals, bells, &c., but that is all, 
for the love music lacks originality and makes no appeal. 
In Ibert’s ‘ Escalas’ (the translation is ‘ Ports of Call’) 
the Frenchman has even less to say. Whatever impressions 
he may have received on his Mediterranean trip there is 
nothing to remind one of Sicily in ‘ Palermo’ nor of North 
Africa in ‘ Tunis,’ and there is only a slight Spanish flavour 
in ‘ Valencia.’ Rhythms and melodies there are, but such 
as are instantly forgotten. There remains the orchestration 
and—the rest is all due to the conductor! Both the 
novelties received most brilliant performances. In 
opening this year’s season Kussewitzky only intensifies 
the impression he made last year. He seems to desire 
above all things to force his individuality upon his 
listeners. Such a distorted, exaggerated reading of the 
* Pathétique’ could hardly be given by any other conductor. 
The real beauty of this time-worn music is destroyed by 
any attempts to impart an individual interpretation without 
any apparent regard for the composer's’ wishes 
or intentions. Tchaikovsky’s Symphony is a great work, 
that may be played too often—audiences are always 
demanding it—and it cannot always be played by such 
a wonderful band as the Boston Symphony Orchestra, yet 





true admirers of the great Russian do not feel that his com- 
positions need be made to reflect anything of the 
personality of an eccentric conductor. 

Far more interesting than any of the novelties given us 
by our various orchestras was the production by the Society 
of the Friends of Music of Arthur Honegger’s ‘ King David.’ 
Formerly one of the notorious ‘Six,’ at Paris, Honegger 
has done well to dissociate himself from them, for he is 
at least clever even if not always startlingly original. Very 
few of the moderns can claim much originality. Stravinsky? 
Yes—but who else? ‘King David’ is very short, taking 
only a little more than an hour for its performance. 
Bodanzky has found much beauty in Honegger’s score, and 
has given it its full value without any attempt to make it 
sensational. Discords there are, of course, but marvellous 
harmonies also. It is a composition that demands 
several hearings, and it will be repeated at a later concert 
of the same Society. The story of David’s life is told in 
Biblical text, either by the soloists (soprano, contralto, and 
tenor), or by the choir, or by the narrator. There may 
be differences of opinion concerning the merits of the work 
of the soloists and of the choir, but there is only one opinion 
about that of the narrator, Leon Rothier. His superb 
speaking voice, combined with his perfect enunciation, 
were at times half merged into his equally superb singing 
voice, and his eloquence easily surpassed that of his 
contemporaries on the dramatic stage. Rothier was the 
star of the occasion. 

At a second concert, Bodanzky repeated the very 
beautiful performance of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ in concert form 
that he gave last year. The third concert presented a 
curious mixture of good and bad music, the first number, 
‘The Poet in the Desert’ (a poem by Charles Erskine 
Wood, of San Francisco, set to music for baritone voice by 
Frederick Jocobi), was neither good nor bad. It was simply 
dull, though the music was magnificently sung and the poem 
finely interpreted by Lawrence Tibbett, the young American 
baritone who made such a sensational success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last year. The second number 
was an Ode for two voices (contralto and baritone) and 
pianoforte by Ella Adaiewsky, a friend and pupil of Franz 
Liszt, now living in Germany and over eighty years of age. 
She is known as an authority on Greek music. The Ode 
(to Lydia, sung in Latin) proved to be a very charming 
piece of simple music. How faithfully it suggests the 
compositions of the Greeks is a question to be answered 
only by students of Greek music. Following this melodic 
work we were called upon to hear a Septet for pianoforte, 
string quartet, horn, and contralto voice, by Paolo Gallico, 
who, though born in Italy, has lived over thirty years in 
this country and is called an American composer. Heaven 
forbid that he foretells what is to come! Such a mass of 
discordant sounds, totally unrelated to each other, convey 
the sole impression that each instrument is out of tune. 
Why call such horrible noise ‘music’? After all these 
novelties, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Night’ was given, 
perhaps with the intention of taking the bad taste of the 
Gallico out of our mouths (or ears), but it really came too 
late. Only time could obliterate the strain produced on our 
nerves by the torturing dissonances presented to us by 
Mr. Gallico. 

No greater contrast to the offerings of this Italianized 
American or Americanized Italian—it is difficult to place 
him—could be heard than the charming work of the Six 
English Singers who, appearing first at Mrs.. F. S. Coolidge’s 
Festival at Washington, afterwards gave one concert at 
New York. The present group consists of three men and 
three women—Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian Berger, 
Norman Stone, Norman Notley, and Cuthbert Kelly. 
They have been singing together for about two years, 
though the organization has been in existence for two or 
three years longer than that. The individual voices are 
blended so perfectly that whenever a short solo is given it 
appears as a part of a unified whole. The combined voice, 
of great beauty of tone, is rich also in colour, and the singers, 
sitting informally around the table with their music-books 
at hand—but not always looked at—sing as if they had 
known every note for years and as if they loved it with all 
their heart and understood it with all their mind. The 
songs were mostly English, of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
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There was first a group of Motets by William Byrd 
= Thomas Weelkes, followed by a group of madrigals by 

, Francis Pilkington, and John Wilbye, and a 
aulightful ballet by Weelkes that had to be repeated. The 
next group was of folk-songs arranged by Vaughan 
Williams, and after that came French and Italian madrigals 
and songs. The sextet, with its perfect diction, added to 
its wonderful vocalism, gave the large audience an afternoon 
of unalloyed pleasure, and one awaits the return of these 
artists with feelings of high anticipation. 

Mr. Gatti does not often delve into the archives, and 
when he occasionally does so he is not always successful. 
But his venture on this year’s exploration of the past provided 
a welcome surprise. ‘La Vestale,’ an opera written in 
1805 by Gasparo Luigi Pacifico Spontini, tells the story of 
Julia, a young Roman maiden who, through a misunder- 
standing, became a vestal virgin during the absence of her 
lover at the wars. The first Act of the opera shows the 
triumphant return of her lover, Lucinius, and it is Julia 
who has been selected as the vestal to place the crown on 
his head. That night, while Julia is on duty, there is a 
passionate love scene between them, and Julia, forgetting 
everything but her love and her lover, lets the fire go out. 
For this dereliction she is condemned to be buried alive, but 
at the last moment a flash of lightning rekindles the fire on 
the altar, and her life is saved. The music is old-fashioned 
and decidedly thin from a modern standpoint, but in its 
day it represented advanced ideas, looking both backwards 
and forwards. It is dignified music, admirably suited to 
the story, and nobody could call it dull while such ta 
gorgeous spectacle was unfolded before his eyes. The 
triumphal return of Lucinius was the triumphal return of 
Rhadames raised to the zth power. Nothing so absolutely 
splendid was ever before presented on the Metropolitan 
stage, nor probably on any other stage. Rosa Ponselle 
surpassed all her previous representations in her role of 
Julia, always admitting the wonderful beauty and power of 
her voice, yet many times she has not given complete 
satisfaction in her use of it, and many times she has not 
given complete satisfaction histrionically. In ‘ La Vestale,’ 
however, she failed in nothing. It was a wonderful 
impersonation, superbly sung and superbly acted. The 
American girl has arrived at the rank of a great artist. 

M. H, Furnt. 


PARIS 


Owing to the International Exhibition of Modern 
Decorative and Industrial Arts the present musical season 
nm at an early date. The Independent Music Society 
(S.M.I.) devoted its inaugural concert to Albert Roussel. 
The programme comprised, along with some of the 
popular songs by this composer, forcibly sung by Madame 
Croiza, new items of chamber music, ¢.g., a Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte warmly interpreted by M. Louis 
Asselin and Madame Lucie Caffaret. Roussel has been a 
much-discussed composer so far as technical skill is 
concerned. On that ground he was often compared to 
Berlioz. It was, therefore, all the more comforting to listen 
to this new Sonata of solid structure and wealthy musical 
context. For some years past, lyrism, whether in dramatic 
or in pure music, was considered as an unavowable element, 
and relegated to second-rate productions. But such a 
necessity as the expression in terms of music of one’s inner- 
most feelings had finally to get the upper hand. Not 
even Stravinsky remains impervious to lyric inspiration, 
as his latest pianoforte music obviously betrays. This 
reversion to a kind of subjective inspiration seems to coincide 
with a notable moderation in the harmonic language 
of three composers. Roussel’s Sonata frankly admits 
tonality, and those impatient for new musical scandal must 
have been deceived when listening to the work. Another 
item that was given a first performance was a Serenade 
for flute, violin, alto, violoncello, and harp. It testified 
to the composer’s ever-increasing musical assets in variety 
of melodic line, in harmonic wealth, and in rhythmical 
invention. 
Laudable mention must be made of the two song recitals 
given by Madame Vera Janacopoulos. This artist has long 
been an unchallenged exponent of Moussorgsky’s songs, and 





of vocal works proceeding from the advanced groups 
represented by Ravel, Roussel, de Falla, Stravinsky, 
and Prokofiev. With no less success Madame Janacopoulos 
extended the scope of her talent to works of the classical 
age. In flawless style she sang songs by Purcell and 
Campra. 

Mile. Eve Curie, daughter of the renowned scientist, 
Madame Curie, gave her first pianoforte recital on November 
10, at the Salle des Agriculteurs. This young artist is 
endowed with a remarkable personality, and her technique 
is well up to the requirements of the classic and the 
romantic répertoires. Her playing of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in G minor, as well as that of the Sonata, Op. 57, 
by Beethoven, revealed to an _ enthusiastic public a 
pianist of fine intelligence and pure style. Mlle. Curie 
betrayed her half-Polish origin by a warm and well-nigh 
feverish execution of four Studies, of the Nocturne in 
C minor, the Mazurka, Op. 24, No. 2, and of the 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, all by Chopin. I venture to 
believe that more will soon be heard of this young and yet 
very promising pianist. Petro J. Perripis. 


TORONTO 

The long-heralded Kussewitzky has been with us, and the 
ruffled waters of our musical season have become peaceful 
once more. Critics have enjoyed to the full an opportunity 
for comparing him with the great American Stokowski, 
and our orchestra-loving public has heard something 
entirely new, for whatever may be said for or against this 
conductor from the Volga, his interpretation of his own 
Russian music must remain unrivalled, so far as our 
experience goes. Not only is he gifted with the Slav 
intensity of feeling and a masterly way of arousing his men 
to enthusiasm, but he strikes a clear note of sincerity which 
is convincing. The fact must not be overlooked that these 
are early days to criticise, let alone compare, for a leader 
cannot thrash or mould into shape an American orchestra 
in a few months, even though it be the Boston Symphony. 
Suffice it to say that the Rimsky-Korsakov number, 
‘The Battle of Kerjenetz’ (from ‘ Kitesch’) and three 
‘ Escalas’ or ‘Ports of Call,’ by Ibert, were undoubtedly 
well done and equally well received; and the Brahms 
Symphony No. 1, despite a tendency towards fidgety /empo 
in the slow movement, contained some beautiful moments 
reminiscent of Nikisch. The concert opened with a 
spirited interpretation of the ‘ Euryanthe’ Overture. 

Sixty Singing Crusaders, or, in less militant terms, the 
Dayton Westminster Choir, under John Finley 
Williamson, gave a concert here evidently intended 
to arouse enthusiasm among smaller choral bodies and 
church choirs. Unfortunately the date followed that of 
the Boston Orchestra, and the audience was _ not 
large. Enough people turned out, however, to learn 
an excellent lesson regarding American choral singing. 
The Choir’s intonation was sound, the tone well-balanced 
and of imposing quality, and the conductor managed to 
infuse into his work a spirit of beauty and reverence which 
we of British race are apt to consider our own especial 
heritage. The programme is interesting enough to quote 
in full: ‘Judge me, O God’ (Mendelssohn), ‘Jesus, Friend 
of sinners’ (Grieg), ‘Praise to the Lord’ (Soehren), 
‘Father Most Holy’ (Criiger), ‘How fair the Church of 
Christ shall stand’ (from Schumann’s ‘Gesangbuch’), 
Psalm 50 (Christiansen), ‘The Day of Judgment’ (Arkhan- 
gelsky), ‘Voix Celestes’ (Alcock), ‘Going Home’ (Dvorak), 
‘Fierce was the wild billow’ (Noble), ‘What Christ said’ 
(Lutkin), and ‘The Shepherd’s Story’ (Dickinson). 

Well-chosen programmes drew comfortably large 
audiences to the third and fourth Twilight Concerts of the 
New Symphony Orchestra, the last-named including a new 
work by Dr. James Lyon, ‘The Miracle of the Roses,’ 
dedicated to our esteemed benefactress of Canadian music, 
Mrs. A. E. Gooderham. This symphonic poem, though 
perhaps not an outstandingly great work, is programme 
music of a high order that is likely to please where the 
palate is not too highly educated. The orchestra seemed 
entirely at home in the work, especially in the effective 
string quartet interlude. Acceptable interpretations were 
given of the Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers,’ the Brahms 
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Concerto, Op. 102, for violin and violoncello (Luigi von 
Kunits and Leo Smith, soloists, under the conductorship of 
Frank S. Welsman), Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy Blas’ Overture, 
the ‘ Mignon’ Overture, and Prelude and Love Death from 
‘Tristan and Isolda,’ the soloist being Athens Buckley, of 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 

Home talent has been busy this month. The Canadian 
Operatic Society, under Reginald Stewart, did splendid 
work, especially as regards the chorus, in ‘ The Mikado.’ 
Successful vocal recitals were given by Jean Dusseau 
and Burke T. Callaghan (a pupil of R. Watkin-Mills), 
assisted by Elsie Watkin-Mills (organ), Ethel Peake 
(mezzo-soprano), and Geza de Kresz (violin), assisted by 
Norah Drewett (pianoforte). The Hart House String 
Quartet began a heavy season of over sixty trans- 
continental bookings with finished performances of Haydn’s 
E flat, Op. 33, No. 2, 
Mozart C major, K. 465. New York attractions have been 
strangely conspicuous by their absence. 


Barték’s No. 1, Op. 7, and the} 


The orchestral work, under Robert Heger, was, however, 
excellent. Vocally, ‘Sganarelle’ left much to be desired. 
The stage pictures and stage business were indeed mediocre 
and old-fashioned. The scenic reform which Emil Pirchan 
began so promisingly at the Staatsoper with ‘Boris 
Godunov’ seems already to have returned to well-worn 
routine. It is deplorable. 

Bittner’s music is of quite different stuff from that of 
Grosz. He has none of the refinements of modern chamber 
| orchestration, but instead a sincerity and directness of 
appeal which at once make his work music of the people 
and for the people. Both Bittner’s music and his book are 
firmly rooted in the soil. ‘ Das héllisch Gold’ is modelled 
along the lines of the Austrian baroque theatre, with 
elements of old mystery plays, and steeped in a strongly- 
popular atmosphere reminiscent of Hans Sachs’s classic 
comedies. In his score, too, Bachian grandeur in the 
serious scenes has its foil in Viennese waltz strains in the 
comedy episodes. Unlike Grosz, Bittner lets his orchestra 





Quite a unique event in our musical life has been an | and his actors ‘sing’ in boldly-drawn melodic arches, and 


illustrated lecture by the famous critic of the London 
Observer, Percy A. Scholes, who gave our leading musicians 
and teachers much food for serious thought in an inspiring 
hour or so of his extensive knowledge in the realms of 
musical theory and history. And we learnt, with modest 
pride, that musical Canada is known in England chiefly 
through the fame of our Toronto Mendelssohn Choir. 
This, from a choral country and through the medium of one 
of its authorities, came as music to our ears. Mr. Scholes’s 
visit will not easily be forgotten. 
H. C. F. 


VIENNA 
A NEW OPERA-BUFFA 

The Staatsoper has produced, as the second novelty of the 
season, *‘Sganarelle,’ an opera-buffa by Wilhelm Grosz, one 
of the most talented among young Viennese musicians. 
“Sganarelle’ was mounted in conjunction with ‘ Das 
héllisch Gold,’ an earlier opera by Julius Bittner, which has 
previously been heard at the Volksoper. It is not belittling 
the merits of Grosz’s maiden opera to say that it suffered 
from comparison with the work of the older, more 
experienced, and far less ‘ progressive’ exponent. Not that 
Grosz may be classed with the radicals. His talent is not 
dissimilar to that of Korngold, his junior by three years, 
both in formal dexterity and fluency of diction. Korngold, 
however, is more addicted to sentimentalism and pathos, 
while Grosz is more brilliant and witty. In fact, Grosz’s 
whimsicality marred the value of his previous efforts, which 
were more or less superficial and heedless of the deeper 
aspects of musical expression. ‘ Sganarelle,’ his first 





his invention moves the heart rather than the intellect. 
LEHAR’S NEW OPERETTA 

Comic-opera of the operetta variety does not, as a rule, 
enter into the consideration of the musical critic. The 
debasement of the species is too apparent, and has been 
| greatly precipitated by the type which took its rise from, 
and is constantly gaining in vogue at, Berlin, ¢.¢., revue- 
like pot-pourri of catchy ‘hits,’ strung together without any 
regard for logical or dramatic continuity. When a 
composer like Lehar undertakes to write a new operetta, 
however, one may be certain to encounter a work of more 
than ephemeral importance. Since the passing of the late 
Leo Fall, Lehar, with Oscar Straus and Emerich Kalman, 
alone uphold a standard of taste and craftsmanship which 
is distantly related to the classic master of Viennese operetta, 
Johann Strauss. Of the three, Lehar is palpably most bent 
upon lifting the species of operetta into the higher sphere of 
grand opera—which, to be sure, is not always an advantage 
to the genre. In his latest example, ‘Paganini,’ Lehar 
goes even further than in his other recent works, in 
disdaining the cruder elements of success by writing not for 
the man in the street but for the musical connoisseur. He 
avoids catchiness most painfully, and, steering clear of 
topical ‘jazz’ idiom, reverts to the traditional Viennese 
waltz and march. But rarely does he fall into the 2-4 
rhythm current in the dance music of the day, and even 
then he sprinkles his melodies with ample contrapuntal 
solo work for the violins and ’celli, and with delicate 
passages of the harp and celesta. Lehar’s language in 
‘Paganini’ frequently betrays his native Hungarian idiom, 
but makes good use also of the possibilities which the plot 
offers for the display of Italian local colour. The libretto, 
to be sure, has little to offer beyond this. It is another of 





operatic effort, betrays the same facility and facetiousness, |the unhappy attempts (customary since the success of 


but also there are new qualities of sincerity and warmth. 
Not that his opera (based on Moliére’s ‘Le Mariage 
Forcé’) is a master-stroke. 





‘Blossom Time’) to make the life of a great musician the 
flimsy pretext of a cloyingly sentimental story. But though 


The poor book which Dr.|the book is open to improvement, Lehar’s music is of 


Robert Konta has concocted, and which grafts a false | undoubted musical value. 


psychological ending on Moliére’s mirth, would prevent 
that. Moreover, Grosz still has to learn that above 
all the requirements of the stage are concision and 
dramatic tension. 
for the most the chamber musician that he is. His 
creative exuberance induces him to distribute his melodies 
among the orchestral instruments with a profuseness which 
creates the impression of restlessness, and dissolves the 
melodic outlines into too much detail work. So freely 
does he indulge in contrapuntal bywork, that the hearer 
begins to long for a bit of real ‘singing’ and sustained 
melody. He gets it in the short love scene, which, like 
so much of this score, savours of Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier.’ 
Grosz’s buoyancy is more in place in the comic scenes, 
and his wit is amply displayed in the buffo scene of the two 
musicologues (one ‘ progressive,’ the other ‘ reactionary ’) 
who, in Konta’s libretto, displace the two philosophers of 
Moliére’s play, and who have a few acrid things to say. 
It is too bad that their remarks are mostly drowned by the 
orchestra, and the hearer thus deprived of a neat bit of 





self-parody on the part of the collaborators. 


NEW ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


The strong radical wave in contemporary composition 


In his operatic score he remains | has come to a standstill, for the moment at least, and the 


conservatives are raising their heads again. But if some of 
the extremists derived their passing fame solely from their 
capacity to write unusual music, the fact that his music is 
conventional does not, on the other hand, suffice to justify 
a moderate’s claim to greatness. Conventional music is 
rarely welcome, and is particularly disagreeable when it 
comes from a young and talented composer. Rudolf 
Kattnig, a Viennese musician to whom his friends 
have hastened to affix the attribute of greatness on the 
strength of a promising early work labelled ‘ Burlesque 
Suite,’ is distinctly disappointing in his first Symphonys 
He has added to his erstwhile buoyancy a pseudo-seriou. 
flavour, and if he seemed thus satisfied to follow the style 
of Korngold (in itself a conglomerate of Strauss and Puccini), 
he has since turned aside to listen with profit to Mahler 
and Tchaikovsky. Kattnig’s orchestra is hypertrophic, 
and his melodies obvious; his Symphony No. 1 is a 
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colossus on feet of clay. Endowed with talent beyond 
any doubt, he is yet in danger of falling a victim to his 
over-zealous friends and remaining an eternal child-prodigy 
like Erich Korngold—a living promise without a fulfil- 
ment. Young Korngold himself recently reappeared at 
the conductor’s desk to lead his Suite from ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing,’ which still remains an example of super- 
sentimental melodies and all-too-thick orchestration. The 
wealth of beseeching gestures and stimulating motions 
which he displayed in conducting this unassuming little 
piece, revealed his lack of experience as a conductor and 
capability as a composer. 

The very opposite of Korngold and Kattnig is a composer 
like Josef Suk, whose symphonic poem ‘ Asraél’ was 
designed as a tribute to his deceased wife and father-in-law, 
Anton Dvorak. To the last-named he has set up a monu- 
ment by building his second movement upon a theme from 
the Master’s ‘ Requiem.’ Suk’s is music of a beautiful, 
big pathos, but devoid of all obtrusive display and replete 
with deep musical inspiration. It is, to be sure, over-long, 
but its merit is proven by the fact that the hearer’s attention 
is held almost to the veryend. ‘ Asraél’ isa fine specimen 
of inspiration along Brahmsian lines. Brahmsian, too, was 
the novelty of Felix Weingartner’s latest Philharmonic 
concert, viz., the Symphony No. 3, by Fritz Brun, a Swiss 
composer who, however, does not succeed in avoiding 
monotony in thispiece. Weingartner’s other recent novelty, 
three movements from Holst’s ‘ Planets’ Suite, proved 
far more interesting. This work created a_ veritable 
sensation among the musical fraternity when Adrian C 
Boult presented it here for the first time some three years 
ago. If it seemed sensational then, through the assimilation 
of topical dance rhythms (zéde the ‘ Jupiter’ movement) to 
the symphonic idiom (a device unheard of here in the days 
of Austria’s post-war musical blockade), there were no such 
startling features associated with Weingartner’s performance. 
This time Holst’s music stood on its own merits, and 
captivated through its solidity of workmanship and earnest- 
ness. Certain Wagnerian elements—especially in the tubas 
of the ‘ Uranus’ movement—were now more evident than 
they were three years ago. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC AND PIANISTS 

Very few contemporary composers have so far succeeded 
in creating a pianoforte concerto to be at once effective and 
to invest the species with new and modern significance. 
Prokofiev’s Concerto stands as a brilliant example, but it 
stands almost alone. Leo Weiner-—a young Hungarian 
composer, who sprang into prominence two years ago as 
winner of the American Coolidge prize, and who has now 
written a Pianoforte Concertino for Ignaz Friedman—is not 
the man to cope with the problem. Turning aside from 
speculative experiments, he abandons himself freely to the 
temptation of providing a technical master like Friedman 
with a brilliant pianistic vehicle. The piece, beginning 
like Grieg and ending in romantic style, is strewn with 
plenty of moments of dashing display. i 
the sole justification of its existence. 

By a strange coincidence, both Katharine Goodson and 
Elly Ney, two foremost women pianists, appeared here 
on the same night. Madame Ney exhibited her largely 
emotional temperament in the Bach Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue ; Miss Goodson succeeded in ennobling the 
banalities of Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Concerto, and 
exhibited the more lyrical, exquisite aspects of her art 
in Schumann’s ‘ Kinderscenen.’ A certain disappointment 
was the reappearance of Robert Goldsand, a fourteen-year 
old Viennese pianist who has on previous occasions 
inspired great hopes for his future. Meanwhile certain 
blemishes which seemed of lesser importance in a wonder- 
child have become more perceptible with his increasing 
age, and the weakness of his left hand, along with his 
tendency to rely on the benevolent pedal to hide his 
frequent blurs, are deplorable in so talented and promising 
an executant. PAUL BECHERT. 


The Title-page and Contents of Volume 66 (January to 
December, 1925) of the A/usical Times will be ready early 
in January. Subscribers can obtain them post free on 
application to the publishers. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

GEORGE MERRITT, on December 5, in his seventy- 
seventh year. He was a prominent worker in Sunday 
School and other branches of choral work, and was an 
enthusiastic sol-faist, having made his first appearance in 
public at the Tonic Sol-fa Festival of 1858. He was born 
and spent his life in the East End, where he did much good 
social work amongst the poor. 

Lapy GoprrREy, at Bournemouth, suddenly, on 
December 1, in her fifty-sixth year. She was the eldest 
daughter of the late J. Townsond Stewart, of Pietermaritz- 





Its effectiveness is | 


burg. 





Miscellaneous 





CAROL CONCERTS 

Carols and choral songs suitable for Christmas singing 
made an enjoyable programme at the Royal Albert Hall on 
December 19, and a task into which the singers of the Royal 
Choral Society threw themselves with a will. The listeners, 
}a vast crowd, were not backward when their turn came. 
| The best of what may be called the interpolated music was 
|* Hosanna to the Son of David,’ and this was performed 
| with dignity and broad musical effect. Mr. H. L. Balfour 
| conducted, and the solo singers were Miss Dora Labbette, 
Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. John Goss, 

At Queen’s Hall, on the same evening, the L.N.E.R. 
Musical Society, an orchestra and a male-voice choir 
collected from here, there, and everywhere on the 
Company’s system, gave a rousing carol concert under 
Col. W. Johnson Galloway’s direction. ‘For unto Him a 
Son is born’ and the ‘ Hallelujah’ Chorus made a fine 
effect with male voices. The chief contribution of the 
orchestra was ‘ Finlandia.’ 

In response to the Civil Service Choir’s invitation for 
MS. choral works, about seventy compositions were received. 
| The choice of the committee fell on ‘A Song of Colours,’ 
| by Alec Rowley, and the work was accordingly put in the 
| programme of the Choir’s concert on December 2. 

The Bach Prize at the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte 
| School was competed for on December 10, and won by 
| Anthea Bowring, Enid Brook being very highly com- 
| mended, and Norman Fraser highly commended. Mr. 
| Percy Waller was the adjudicator. 

| Mr. Douglas Tayler, organist of Lancaster Parish Church, 
|has been appointed Supervisor of Instruction in Vocal 
| Music to the Educational Department of the New Zealand 
| Government. 


Enswers to Correspondents 


| 
| 
| 








| MAVOURNEEN.—For your evening with Handel the 
|choice of a Concerto, arranged for pianoforte duet, is a 
| good one, as these works are too little known. But if it 
is very long, don’t hesitate to omit a movement, or to play 
it without repeats. If your duettists are capable soloists, 
one should give something lively or specially tuneful from 
the Suites—say the Gigue in F sharp minor or the so-called 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ Variations; the other might 
well choose one of the best of the Fugues—e.g., the one in 
G from the Six Fugues, or that in the E minor Suite. The 
latter is long and full of ‘go.’ Its freedom—even 
looseness—might lead to a brief comparison between the 
|methods of Handel and Bach in regard to this form. 
Handel’s Violin Sonatas should certainly be drawn on for 
a couple of movements. For vocal examples, leave 
the more hackneyed of the oratorio airs, and try to include 
a few of the songs from the operas, say, ‘O sleep, why 
dost thou leave me,’ from ‘Semele’ (but only if you 
have a soprano with unusually good command of 








sostenuto and nuance), and one or two of the fine 
bass songs. You do not say whether a choir is 
lavailable. A Handel evening without a few choral 
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instruments, the usual course is for the pianist to play the 
more florid parts of the accompaniment published in the 
vocal score, the organist filing in the wind parts, The 
copies of the two players marked. (For such marking, 
black or red. Under very bright artificial light, red is apt 
to become disconcertingly tame. ) 

E. B. P.—(1) and (2). Your organ questions are too 
elementary, and call for more space than we can spare. 


generally. 
bow for each note; (4) the four slurred notes in one bow ; 


staccato with bow, usually a bow to each note. (4.) The six- 
four chord is not as a rule good on an unaccented beat, 
because of its strong cadential effect. (5.) Opinions differ 
as to the practical value of strict counterpoint. The general 
trend now is in the direction of free counterpoint of two 
kinds: (a) Vocal polyphony of the classic madrigalian type, 
and (4) instrumental, after the manner of the Bach figured 
Chorale. 

W. M.L.- 
see the article, ‘Negro Music of the United States,’ in 
* Grove.’ 
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orchestral score should be studied, and the vocal score | 


bright blue or green ink, or blue pencil, is better than | 


items would be incomplete. Even a dozen capable singers CONTENTS 
could manage one or two choruses. If you include material Pace 
of the kind, choose something from the less familiar a 
oratorios. For the lecture, Newman Flower’s recent Reflections on Liszt. By Erik Brewerton ... bea: 17 
biography should be consulted. on : a i 

J. R.—We are glad to hear that as a result of our advice | On Tempering the Wind to the Shorn Lamb. By 
on sight-reading you ‘have started work with renewed | Alexander Brent-Smith “ = ae . 
vigour.’ You now ask, ‘How is perfect pitch obtained?’| Ad Libitum. By ‘ Feste’ am ake an —- 
Assuming you to mean a sense of absolute pitch, we! O.casional Notes i ss on _ — 
answer that it isn’t ; even if it could be, we should advise . a i 
you not to worry about it. The absolute pitcher is born, | In Memoriam Agnes Zimmermann: Pianist and 
not made ; and the faculty is, as often as not, a nuisance| Composer, 1847-1925. By Lady Arbuthnot a 
rather than a help. All you need acquire is an ear that | The Musician’s Bookshelf . es . . 6 
can be depended on to spot at once the slightest defects in| f : : 
intonation. For this there is nothing better than the study | Gramophone Notes. By ‘ Discus . 3 
of the violin, combined with a cultivation of the habit of | Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D. Calvocoressi 
keen listening = all ——— | Player-Piano Notes. By William Delasaire . as a 

F. N. M. S.—We know of no arrangement of the Wi PPP e 
orchestral part of Brahms’s * Requiem’ for pianoforte and ireless Notes. By * Ariel 
organ. When the accompaniment is played on these | Church and Organ Music we - - -. 38 


The Case for Unison Singing in Churches. By 
C. Whitaker-Wilson . 

Points from Lectures 

Bach at the Leys School 


A National Opera Trust 


| London Concerts 


Get a book on organ construction, and study the matter | 
(3.) The four bowings would be (a) a separate | 


(c) a group played sfaccato, but with one bow; and (d) | 
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Music. 
‘O Trinity, most Blessed Light.’ Motet for Evening 
Use (anaccompanied), By HEALEY WILLAN -- 49 
EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number : 
‘ The Drums of Freedom.’ For Soprano (or Tenor) 
Solo (ad lth.) and Chorus By Herbert E. Crimp. 


A.R.C.O. EXAMINATION AIDS. 


A series of practical papers outlining courses of study and giving 
helpful hints with expert advice on the following Tests: 


SOLO-PLAYING. SCORE-READING. 


TRANSPOSITION. ACCOMPANIMENT 
ESSAY. (with list of 75 Solos). 
3s. each. 10s. 6d. the set. 


At the request of many who have derived valuable help from the 
above, the writer has now prepared a similar AID to the 


A.R.C.O. PAPER-WORK TESTS. 
Price 5s. 
“ A.R.C.O. EXAMn. AIDS," 44, Blantyre Ro., Liverroon. 
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